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Sect*  I.  Alexander \?  birth.  The  Temple  of  Ephe- 
sus  is  burnt  the  same  day.  The  happy  natural 
inclinations  of  that  prince.  Aristotle  is  appoint- 
ed  his  preceptor,  who  inspires  him  with  a  surpris- 
ing taste Jor  learning.   He  breaks  Bucephalus. 

"Alexander  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  A.  M. 
CVIth  Olympiad.  A^Tc 

The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  cele-  ^jj 
brated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  temple  was  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  built  in  the  name, 
and  at  the  expence  of  all  Asia  Minor.  A  great  num- 
ber of*  years  were  employed  in  building  it.  Its  length 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth 
two  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  supported  by  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  columns,  threescore  feet  high, 
which  as  many  j*  kings  had  caused  to  be  wrought  at 

a  Pl'in.  1.  xxxvi.  c*  14. 
*  Pliny  says  ttvo  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  is  not 
probable. 

t  Anciently  almost  every  city  was  governed  by  its  particular 
king. 
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a  great  expence,  and  by  the  .  most  excellent  artists, 
who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  another  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  rest  of  the  temple  was  equal  to  the 
columns  in  magnificence. 

b  Hesjesias  *  of  Magnesia,  according  to  Plutarch, 
says,  ; 4  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was 
burned,  because  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at 
the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the  birth  of 
Alexander."  A  reflection,  says  our  author,  so 
very  f  cold,  that  it  might  have  extinguished  the 
tire.  J  Cicero,  who  ascribes  this  saying  to  Timseus, 
declares  it  a  very  smart  one,  at  which  I  am  very 
much  surprised.  Possibly  the  fondness  he  had  for 
jokes,  made  him  not  very  delicate  in  things  of  this 
kind. 

c  One  Herostratus  had  set  fire  to  the  temple  on 
purpose.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  confess  his  motive  for  committing  so  infa- 
mous an  action,  he  owned  that  it  was  with  the  view 
of  making  himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  im- 
mortalise his  name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a  struc- 
ture. The  states  general  of  Asia  imagined  they 
should  prevent  the  success  of  his  view,  by  publish- 
ing a  decree,  prohibiting  the  mention  of  his  name. 
However,  their  prohibition  only  excited  a  greater 
curiosity;  for  scarce  one  of  the  historians  of  that 
age  has  omitted  to  mention  so  monstrous  an  extra- 
vagance, and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  us  the  name 
of  the  criminal. 

d  The  ruling  passion  in  Alexander,  even  from  his 
tender  years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of 

b  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  665.    c  Valer.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  14. 
*  Plat,  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  6*65 — 668.  lb.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  342. 

*  He  was  an  historian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Lagus. 

t  I  do  not  know  whether  Plutarch's  reflection  be  not  still 
colder. 

I  Continue,  ut  mult  a,  Timeeus;  qui,  mm  inhistorid  dixisset,  qua 
nocte  natus  Alexander  esset,  eddern  Diana?  Eplies\<etemplum  deflagra- 
risse,  adjlinxit:  minime  id  esse  mirandum,  quod  Diana,  cum  inpartu 
Olympiudisadesse XGluisset}(tffuisstt  domo.  De  Nat,DeorJ.iL  n^6*°- 


OF  ALEXANDER. 

glory;  but  not  for  every  species  of  glory.  Philip, 
like  a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence 
and  the  beauty  of  his  style;  and  had  the  vanity  to 
cause  to  be  engraved  on  his  coins  the  several  vic- 
tories he  had  won  at  the  Olyrnpick  games  in  the 
chariot-race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son  aspired. 
His  friends  asking  him  one  day,  whether  he  would 
not  be  present  at  the  games  above-mentioned,  in 
order  to  dispute  the  prize,  for  he  was  very  swift 
of  foot;  he  answered,  "  That  he  would  contend 
in  them,  provided  kings  were  to  be  his  antago- 
nists." 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him,  that  his  father 
had  taken  some  city,  or  gained  some  great  battle, 
Alexander,  far  from  sharing  in  the  general  joy, 
used  to  say  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  young 
persons  that  were  brought  up  with  him,  "  Friends, 
my  father  will  possess  himself  of  every  thing,  and 
leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 

One  day  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Per- 
sia being  arrived  at  court  during  Philip's  absence, 
Alexander  gave  them  so  courteous  and  so  polite  a 
reception,  and  regaled  them  in  so  noble  and  gene- 
rous a  manner,  as  charmed  them  all.    But  that  which 
most  surprised  them  was,  the  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment which  he  discovered  in  the  several  conversations 
they  had  with  him.    He  did  not  propose  to  them  any 
thing  that  was  trifling;  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  age;  such,  for  instance,  as  inquiring  about  the 
so  much  boasted  gardens  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world;   the  famous  golden  plane-tree; 
*  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of  which  were  of 
emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious 
stones,  under  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said 
frequently  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors:  Alexan- 
der asked  them  questions  of  a  quite  different  nature, 


e  Athen.  h  xii.  p,  539, 
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inquiring  which  was  the  road  to  Upper  Asia;  the  dis- 
tance of  the  several  places ;  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted;  in  what  part 
of  the  battle  he  fought;  how  he  behaved  towards  his 
enemies;  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  sub- 
jects. These  ambassadors  admired  him  all  the  while ; 
and  perceiving  even  at  that  time  what  he  might  one 
day  become,  they  pointed  out,  in  a  few  words,  the 
difference  they  found  between  Alexander  and  f  Ar- 
taxerxes,  by  saying  one  to  another,  *  "  This  young 
prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich."  That  man  must 
be  vastly  insignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than 
his  riches  ! 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince,  was  ow- 
ing as  much  to  the  good  education  which  had  been 
given  him,  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  natural  abili- 
ties. Several  preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach 
him  whatsoever  was  worthy  the  heir  to  a  great  king- 
dom i  and  the  chief  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  re- 
lation of  the  queen,  and  a  person  of  the  most  severe 
morals.  Alexander  himself  related  afterwards,  that 
this  Leonidas,  in  their  journies  together,  used  fre- 
quently to  look  into  the  trunks  where  his  beds  and 
clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olympias  his 
mother  had  not  put  something  superfluous  into  them, 
which  might  administer  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 
But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son,  was 
appointing  Aristotle  his  preceptor,  the  most  fa- 
mous and  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his  age, 
whom  he  entrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. 8  One  of  the  reasons  which  prompted 
Philip  to  choose  him  a  master  of  so  conspicu- 
ous a  reputation  and  merit  was,  as  he  himself 
said,  that  his  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great 
many  faults,  of  which  he  himself  had  beeu 
guilty. 

Philip  was  sensible,  how  great  a  treasure  he  pos- 

f  Artaxerxes  Ochus.     s  Plut.  in  Apophtheg.  p.  178, 
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sessed  in  the  person  of  Aristotle;  for  which  reason 
he  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend  upon  him,  and 
afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infi- 
nitely more  glorious  manner ;  for  having  destroyed 
and  laid  waste  the  city  of  *  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affec- 
tion for  him;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had 
fled  from  it,  or  were  made  slaves ;  and  gave  them 
a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stagira,  as  a 
place  for  their  studies  and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aristotle  had 
placed  there  were  standing ;  as  also  spacious  avenues 
of  trees,  under  which  those  who  walked  were  shaded 
from  the  sun-beams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for 
his  master,  whom  he  believed  himself  bound  to  love 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father ;  declaring, 
f  "  That  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and 
to  the  other  for  living  well."  The  progress  of  the 
pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  pre- 
ceptor. £  He  grew  passionately  fond  of  philosophy; 
and  learned  the  several  parts  of  it,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinctions suitable  to  his  birth.  Aristotle  endeavoured 
to  improye  his  judgment  by  laying  down  sure  and 
certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  distinguish  just  and 
solid  reasoning  from  what  is  merely  specious;  and 
by  accustoming  him  to  separate  in  discourse  all  such 
parts  as  only  dazzle,  from  those  which  are  truly  solid, 
and  should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He  also  ex- 
ercised him  in  metaphysics,  which  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  himself  to 
them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind;  how  greatly  it  diifers  from 
matter;  in  what  manner  he  perceives  spiritual  things; 
how  he  is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that 
surround  him,  and  many  other  questions  of  the  like 

*  A  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea-shore. 
I  Ret  inuit  cx  sapient  id  mod  urn.  Tacit. 
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import  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  he 
did  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  which  are  so 
well  calculated  to  give  the  mind  a  just  turn  of  think- 
ing; or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which, 
besides  a  great  many  other  advantages,  shows  how 
very  incapable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  disco\  er  the 
secret  principles  of  the  things  to  which  he  is  daily  an 
eye-witness.  But  Alexander  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  morality,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings, 
because  it  is  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all 
their  duties.  This  he  made  his  serious  and  pro- 
found study;  and  considered  it,  even  at  that  time, 
as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  policy. 
How  much  must  such  an  education  contribute  to  the 
good  conduct  of  a  prince  with  regard  to  his  own 
interests  and  the  government  of  his  people? 

h  The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity 
could  ever  boast,  and  who  has  left  so  excellent  a 
treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make  that 
science  part  of  his  pupil's  education:  and  we  find 
that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests, 
was  often  very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a 
treatise  on  that  subject.  To  this  we  owe  the  work 
intitled  Alexander  s  Rhetorick ;  in  the  beginning  of 
which,  Aristotle  proves  to  him  .the  vast  advantages  a 
prince  may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it  gives  him  the 
greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he 
ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority. 
Some  answers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are 
still  extant,  show  that  he  possessed,  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  that  strong,  that  manly  eloquence,  which 
abounds  with  sense  and  ideas;  and  which  is  so  en- 
tirely free  from  superfluous  expressions,  that  every 
single  word  has  its  meaning;  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  the  eloquence  of  kings.* 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion  for  Homer, 
sliows,  not  only  with  what  vigour  and  success  he 
applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the  judicj-? 

h  Alistpr.  in  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  p.  6*08,  60£). 
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ous  use  he  made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he 
proposed  to  himself  from  it.  He  was  not  prompted 
to  peruse  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiosit}/,  or  to  un- 
bend his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  for  poesy; 
but  his  v4ew  in  studying  this  admirable  writer  was, 
in  order  to  borrow  such  sentiments  from  him,  as  are 
worthy  a  great  king;  and  conqueror;  courage,  intre- 
pidity, magnanimity,  temperance,  prudence;  the  art 
of  commanding  well  in  war  and  governing  well  in 
peace.  And,  indeed,  the  verse  which  pleased  him 
most  in  Homer*,  was  that  where  Agamemnon  is 
represented  as  a  good  king,  and  a  brave  warrior. 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should 
have  so  high  an  esteem  for  this  poet.  Thus,  when 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had 
found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius  a  gold  casket  (en- 
riched with  precious  stones)  in  which  the  exquisite 
perfumes  used  by  that  prince  were  put;  Alexander, 
who  was  quite  covered  with  dust,  and  regardless  of 
essences  and  perfumes,  destined  this  rich  casket  to 
hold  Homer's  poems,  which  he  considered  the  most 
perfect,  the  most  precious  f  production  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad, 
which  he  called^,  "  The  best  provision  for  a  war- 
rior." He  always  had  with  him  that  edition  of 
Homer  which  Aristotle  had  revised  and  corrected, 
and  to  which  the  title  of  the  Edition  of  the  Casket 
was  given ;  and  he  laid  it,  with  his  sword,  every 
night,  under  his  pillow. 

1  Fond,  even  to  excess,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he 
was  displeased  with  Aristotle,  his  master,  for  hav- 
ing published,  in  his  absence,  certain  metaphysical 

*  Aul.  Gel.  1.  xx.  c.  5, 
*  'AfA/poTi^ov,  @aaitev<;  t    uyctQlg,   y.^xre^Qq  t*  cci^l^'U'     Iliad.  3. 

v.  179. 

f  Pretiosissimum  humani  animi  opus.    Plin.  1.  vii,  c.  2p. 

X  Tms  iroKi\j.\wn^  u^Triq/itpohov.    The  word  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  render  better,  signifies,  that  in  the  Iliad  are  found  what- 
ever relates  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  qualities  of  a  general; 
in  a  word,  all  things  necessary  to  form  a  good  commander. 
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pieces,  which  he  himself  desired  to  possess  alone; 
and  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  he 
wrote  to  him  a  letter  which  is  still  extant,  wherein 
he  complains  upon  that  very  account.  Alexander 
says  in  it,  that  "  he  *  had  much  rather  surpass  the 
"  rest  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  sublime  and  ex-. 
"  cellent  things,  than  in  the  greatness  and  extent  of 
"  his  power."  He  in  like  manner  requested  k  Aris- 
totle, not  to  show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  above- 
mentioned  to  any  person  but  himself.  I  will  confess, 
that  there  is  an  excess  in  this  strong  desire  of  glory 
which  prompts  him  to  suppress  the  merit  of  others, 
in  order  that  his  only  may  appear;  but  then  we  at 
least  must  confess,  that  it  discovers  such  a  passion 
for  study  as  is  very  laudable  in  a  prince  ;  and  the 
very  reverse  of  that  indifference,  not  to  say  con-, 
tempt  and  aversion,  which  most  young  persons  of 
high  birth  express  for  all  things  that  relate  to  learn- 
ing and  study. 

Plutarch  points  out  to  us  in  few  words,  the  infi- 
nite advantage  that  Alexander  reaped  from  this  taste, 
with  which  his  master  (than  whom  no  man  pos-^ 
sessed  greater  talents  for  the  education  of  youth)  had 
inspired  him  from  his  most  tender  infancy.  "  He 
loved  (says  that  author)  to  converse  with  learned 
men,  to  improve  himself  in  knowledge,  and  to 
study  f;1'  three  sources  of  a  monarch's  happiness, 
which  enable  him  to  secure  himself  from  num- 
berless difficulties ;  three  certain  and  infallible 
methods  of  learning  to  reign  without  the  assistance 
of  others.  The  conversation  of  persons  of  fine  sense, 
instructs  a  prince  while  it  amuses  him,  and  teaches 
him  a  thousand  curious  and  useful  things  without 
costing  him  the  least  trouble.  The  lessens  which 
able  masters  give  him,  on  the  most  exalted  sciences, 
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End  particularly  upon  politics,  improve  his  mind 
wonderfully,  and  furnish  him  with  rules  to  govern 
his  subjects  with  wisdom.  In  short,  study,  especi- 
cially  that  of  history,  crowns  all  the  rest,  and  is  to 
him  a  preceptor  for  all  seasons,  and  for  all  hours, 
who,  without  ever  growing  troublesome,  acquaints 
him  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would  dare  to 
tell  him,  and,  under  fictitious  names,  exhibits  the 
prince  to  himself;  teaches  him  to* know  himself  as 
well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 
Alexander  owed  all  these  advantages  to  the  excel- 
lent education  which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

1  He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  becomes  a  prince  ;  that  is, 
he  knew  the  value  and  usefulness  of  them.  Musick, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  flourished  in  his 
reign*  because  they  found*  in  him  both  a  skilful 
judge,  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to 
distinguish  and  reward  merit,  wherever  displayed. 

m  But  he  despised  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity, 
that  were  of  no  use.  Much  admiration  was  la- 
vished on  a  man,  who  employed  himself  very  earnestly 
in  throwing  small  pease  through  the  eye  of  a  t 
needle,  which,  he  would  do  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  without  once  missing.  Alexander  seeing 
him  thus  engaged,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told, 
a  present  suitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  basket  of 
pease. 

Alexander  was  of  a  lively  disposition;  resolute, 
and  yery  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  never  gave 
way  to  compulsion,  but  at  the  same  time  would  Mib- 
mit  immediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.  It  re- 
quires great  judgment  and  delicacy  to  manage  such  a 
disposition.    Philip  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his 

1  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  Serm.  ii.  p,  333. 
m  Quintil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21 . 
*  lS\a.prV£u,  z'ha&cv  rctl  §za,Tw>  rov  apifx  xpfvcti  to  xotropfit}(Jt.£liovi  y.ut 
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double  authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it 
necessary  to  employ  persuasion  rather  than  con- 
straint with  respect  to  his  son,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  beloved  rather  than  feared  by 
him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advan- 
tageous opinion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been  sent 
from  Thessaly  to  Philip  a  war-horse,  a  noble,  fiery; 
generous  beast,  Called j  Bucephalus.  The  owner 
offered  to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents,  about  1900/. 
sterling.  The  king  went  into  the  plains,  attended 
by  bis  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of 
this  horse ;  but  upon  trial  he  appeared  so  very- 
fierce,  and  reared  so  when  any  one  came  near 
him,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount  him.  Philip,  being 
angry  that  so  furious  and  unmanageable  a  creature 
had  been  sent  him,  ordered  him  back  again.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  present,  cried  out,  "  What  a  noble 
horse  they  are  going  to  lose,  for  want  of  address  and 
boldness  to  back  him  !"  Philip,  at  first,  considered 
these  words  as  the  effect  of  folly  and  rashness,  so 
common  to  young  men  :  but  as  Alexander  insisted 
still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very 
much  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just  going  to 
be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to 
try  what  he  could-  do.  The  young  prince,  over- 
joyed at  this  permission,  goes  up  to  Bucephalus, 
takes  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the 
sun ;  having  observed  that  what  frighted  him  was 
his  own  shadow,  he  seeing  it  dance  about,  or  sink 
down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved.  He,  therefore, 
first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed 
him  with  his  voice;  then  seeing  his  fierceness  abate, 
and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first 
slackens  the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexmg 
him  :  and  when  he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cool- 

X  Some  think  he  was  called  so,  because  his  head  was  like  that 
an  ox. 
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ed,  that  he  was  no  longer  so  furious  and  violent,  and 
wanted  only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  the  rein, 
and  spurring  him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him 
with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this  was 
doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear, 
and  did  not  once  open  their  lips ;  but  when  the 
prince,  after  having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with 
joy  and  pride,  at  his  having  broke  a  horse  which  was 
judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  ail  the  courtiers 
in  general  endeavoured  to  outvie  one  another  in 
their  applauses  and  congratulations;  and,  we  are 
told,  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion,  and 
embracing  Alexander  after  he  was  alighted,  and 
kissing  his  head,  he  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  seek  a 
kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below 
thy  merit." 

We  are  told  a  great  many  surprising  particulars 
of  this  Bucephalus  ;  for  whatever  had  any  relation 
to  Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous  kind. 
■  When  this  creature  was  saddled  and  equipped  for 
battle,  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  back  him  but  his 
master;  and  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  any 
other  person  to  go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexander 
wanted  to  mount  him,  he  would  kneel  down  upon 
his  fore-feet.  According  to  some  historians,  in  the 
battle  against  Porus,  where  Alexander  had  plunged 
too  imprudently  amidst  a  body  of  the  enemy,  his 
horse,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
did  however  exert  himself  in  so  vigorous  a  man- 
ner, that  he  saved  his  master's  life ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  deep  wounds  he  had  received,  and 
though  almost  spent  through  the  great  effusion  of 
blood,  he  brought  off  Alexander  from  among  the 
combatants,  and  carried  him  with  inexpressible 
vigour  to  a  place  of  security;  where  perceiving* 
the  king  was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  overjoyed 

n  Aul.  Gel.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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in  some  measure  to  die  after  the  service  he  had  clone 
him,  he  expired.  This  indeed  is  a  very  noble  end 
for  a  horse.  Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn 
out,  died  at  thirty  years  of  age.  Alexander  bewailed 
his  death  bitterly,  believing  that  he  had  lost  in  him  a 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend;  and  afterwards 
built  a  city  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  buried,  near 
the  river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Bucephalia,  in  ho- 
nour of  him. 

I  have  related  elsewhere  that  Alexander,  at  six- 
teen years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  invested  with  absolute  authority  during 
his  fathers  absence ;  that  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence  and  bravery;  and  that  afterwards  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  most  signal  manner  at  the 
battle  of  Chasronea. 

Sect.  IT,  Alexander,  after  the  death  of  Philip, 
ascends  the  throne  at  twenty  years  of  age.  lie 
subjects  and  reduces  the  nations  contiguous  to 
Macedqn  who  had  revolted.  He  goes  into 
Greece  to  dissolve  the  alliance  formed  against 
him.  He  captures  and  destroys  Thebes,  and 
pardons  the  A  thenians.  He  procures  himself  to 
he  nominated,  in  the  diet  or  assembly  at  Corinth, 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against  Persia.  He 
returns  to  Macedon,  and  makes  preparations  j'or 
carrying  his  arms  into  Asia. 

A.  M.     DaRIUS  and  Alexander  began  to  reign  the  same 
Ant  J.C.  year :  the  latter  was  but  twenty  when  he  succeeded 
336*.     to  the  crown.    His  first  care  was  to  solemnize  the 
funeral    obsequies  of  his  father  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  extreme  dangers. 
The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had 

0  Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  6J0,  6?2.  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  -186— iS^ 
An  ii.m.  I.  i.  de  Expedit.  Alex.  p.  2 — 23. 
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fought  during  his  whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had 
made  several  conquests,  which  he  had  united  to  his 
crown,  after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings, 
thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  juncture, 
in  which  a  new  prince,  who  wTas  but  young,  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and 
uniting  against  the  common  usurper.  Nor  was  he 
under  less  apprehensions  from  Greece.  Philip, 
though  he  had  permitted  the  several  cities  and  com- 
monwealths to  continue  their  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment, had  however  entirely  changed  it  in  reality, 
and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it.  Though 
absent,  he  nevertheless  predominated  in  all  the  as- 
semblies ;  and  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but 
in  subordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had  subdu- 
ed  all  Greece,  either  by  the  ten  or  of  his  arms,  or  the 
secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time 
sufficient  to  subject  and  accustom  it  to  his  power, 
but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and  dis- 
order, the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet 
calmed  nor  moulded  to  subjection. 

The  Macedonians  reflecting  on  this  precarious 
situation  of  things,  advised  Alexander  to  relinquish 
Greece,  and  not  to  persist  in  his  resolution  of  sub- 
duing it  by  force  ;  to  recover  by  gentle  methods  the 
Barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and  to  soothe  *,  as 
it  were,  those  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation 
by  prudent  reserve,  complacency,  and  insinuations, 
in  order  to  conciliate  affection.  However,  Alex- 
ander would  not  listen  to  these  timorous  counsels, 
but  resolved  to  secure  and  support  his  affairs  by 
boldness  and  magnanimity  ;  firmly  persuaded,  that 
should  he  relax  in  any  point. at  first,  all  his  neigh- 
bours would  fall  upon  him  ;  and  that  were  he  to  en- 
deavour to  compromise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests,  and  thus  to  con- 
line  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedon. 
He,  therefore,  made  all  possible  haste  to  check  the 
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arms  of  the  Barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops 
with  the  greatest  expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, which  he  crossed  in  one  night.  He  defeated 
the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great  battle  ;  made  the 
Getae  fly  at  his  approach ;  subdued  several  barba- 
rous nations,  some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and 
others  by  force  of  arms;  and  notwithstanding  the 
arrogant*  answer  of  their  ambassadors,  he  taught 
them  to  dread  a  danger  still  more  near  them  than  the 
falling  of  the  sky  and  planets. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance 
against  the  Barbarians,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who 
were  animated  more  particularly  by  Demosthenes, 
formed  a  powerful  alliance  against  that  prince.  A 
false  report  which  prevailed  of  his  death,  inspired 
the  Thebans  with  a  boldness  that  proved  their  ruin. 
They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
in  their  citadel.  p  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  side, 
was  every  day  haranguing  the  people  ;  and  fired  with 
contempt  for  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  child, 
and  a  f  hair-brained  boy,  he  assured  the  Athenians, 
with  a  decisive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  new  King  of  Macedon,  who  did 
not  dare  to  stir  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  wrould 
think  himself  vastly  happy,  could  he  sit  peaceably 
on  his  throne.  At  the  same  time  he  writ  letters 
upon  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Philip's  lieutenants 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.  This  Atta- 
lus was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second  wife, 
and  was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  Demosthe- 
nes's  proposals.  Nevertheless,  as  Alexander  was 
grown  very  diffident  of  him,  for  which  he  knew 

p  TEschin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  453. 
*  Alexander,  imagining  that  his  name  only  had  struck  these 
people  with  terror,  asked  their  ambassadors  what  things  they 
dreaded  most  ?  They  replied,  with  a  baughty  tone  of  voice, 
that  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  falling  of  the  sky  and 
stars. 

t  It  is  fietfyima  in  Greek,  a  word  which  signifies  many  things- 
in  that  Language 
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there  was  but  too  much  reason ;  he,  therefore*  to 
eradicate  from  his  mind  ail  the  suspicions  which 
he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to  screen  his  de- 
signs, sent  all  Demosthenes's  letters  to  that  prince. 
But  Alexander  saw  through  all  his  artifices,  and 
thereupon  ordered  Hecataeus,  one  of  his  command- 
ers, whom  he  had  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose,  to 
have  him  assassinated,  which  was  executed  accord- 
ingly. Attalus's  death  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
army,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
rebellion. 

When  Alexander  had  secured  his  kingdom  from  A.  M. 
the  Barbarians,  he  marched  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition  towards  Greece,  and  passed  Thermopylae.  An^" 
He  then  spoke  as  follows  to  those  who  accompanied 
him :  "  Demosthenes  called  me,  in  his  orations, 
a  child,  when  I  was  in  Illyria,  and  among  the  Tri- 
balli;  he  called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was  in 
Thessaly ;  and  I  must  now  show  him,  before  the 
walls  of  Athens,  that  I  am  a  man  grown."  He  ap- 
peared so  suddenly  in  Bceotia,  that  the  Thebans1 
could  scarce  believe  their  eyes.  When  he  came  be- 
fore their  wails  he  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to 
repent,  and  only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and 
Prothutes,  the  two  chief  ringleaders  of  the  revolt, 
delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  published  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come 
over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  insult, 
demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Antipater  delivered 
to  them ;  and  invited,  by  a  declaration,  all  who 
were  Solicitous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to  join 
with  them  in  its  defence. 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get 
the  better  of  their  obstinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  saw 
with  grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to  employ  hi? 
power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms.  A 
great  battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the 
Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  bravery  and  ar- 
dour much  beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  ex- 
ceeded them  vastly  in  numbers  :  but  after  a  long 
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and  vigorous  resistance,  such  as  survived  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  citadel,  coming  down 
from  it  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  being 
thus  surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  city  was  taken  and 
plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  the  Thebans  suffered  on 
this  occasion.  Some  Thracians  having  pulled  down 
the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  Timoclea 
by  name,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and  treasures ; 
and  their  captain  having  seized  the  lady,  and  sa- 
tiated his  brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  inquired 
whether  she  had  not  concealed  gold  and  silver.  Ti- 
moclea, animated  by  an  ardent  desire  of  revenge, 
replying  that  she  had  hid  some,  took  him  with  her* 
self  only  into  her  garden,  and  showing  him  a  well, 
told  him,  that  the  instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter 
the  city,  she  herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most  valu- 
able things  in  her  possession.  The  officer,  over- 
joyed at  what  he  heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and 
stooping  down  to  see  its  depth,  Timoclea,  who  was 
behind,  pushing  him  with  all  her  strength,  threw 
him  into  the  well,  and  afterwards  killed  him  with 
great  stones  which  she  threw  upon  him.  She  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  Thracians,  and  being  bound 
in  chains,  was  carried  before  Alexander.  The  prince 
perceived  immediately  by  her  mien  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit,  for  she  followed 
those  brutal  wretches  with  a  haughty  air,  and  with- 
out discovering  the  least  fear.  Alexander  asking 
her  who  she  was,  Timoclea  replied,  I  am  sister 
to  Theagenes,  who  fought  against  Philip  for  the  li- 
berty of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  where  he  commanded.  The  prince,  ad- 
miring the  generous  answer  of  the  lady,  and  still 
more  the  action  that  she  had  done,  gave  orders  that 
s he  should  have  leave  to  retire  wherever  she  pleased 
with  her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act 
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With  regard  to  Thebes.  The  Phocaeans  and  the 
people  of  Platseas,  Thespise,  and  Orchomenus,  who 
were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  had  shared 
in  his  victory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  had  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who 
had  destroyed  their  several  cities ;  and  reproached 
them  with  the  zeal  which  they  had  always  dis- 
covered, in  favour  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmost  detestation  ; 
the  proof  of  which  was,  the  oath  they  all  had  taken 
to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should  have  vanquish- 
ed the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to 
speak,  endeavoured  to  excuse  in  some  measure  the 
revolt  of  the  Thebans;  a  fault,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous 
imprudence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of  will  and 
declared  perfidy.  He  remonstrated,  that  his  coun- 
trymen, upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death, 
which  they  had  too  eagerly  credited,  had  indeed 
broke  into  rebellion,  not  against  the  king,  but  against 
his  successors.  That  what  crimes  soever  they  might 
have  committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them 
with  the  utmost  severity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  city.  That  there  now  re- 
mained in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  feared  ;  and  who  were 
so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they 
had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He 
concluded  with  reminding  Alexander,  that  Thebes, 
which  had  given  birth  to  so  many  gods  and  heroes, 
several  of  whom  were  that  king's  ancestors,  had 
also  been  the  cradle  of  his  father  Philip  s  rising  glory, 
&nd  like  a  second  native  country  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very 
strong  and  powerful ;  nevertheless,  the  anger  of  the 
conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  destroyed. 
However,  he  set  at  liberty  the  priests;  all  such  as 
had  right  of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians;  the 
descendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous  Poet,  who  had 
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done  so  much  honour  to  Greece  ;  and  such  as  had 
opposed  the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest,  in  number 
about  thirty  thousand,  he  sold,  and  upwards  of  six 
thousand  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  Athenians 
were  so*  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  sad  disaster  which 
had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about  to  solemnize 
the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  they  suspended 
them,  upon  account  of  their  extreme  grief,  and 
received  with  the  greatest  humanity  all  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  battle,  and  the  sack  of  Thebes, 
and  made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece,  had  very 
much  abated  the  haughtiness  of  the  Athenians,  and 
extinguished  Demosthenes's  vehemence  and  fire  ; 
but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  was  still  more  sudden, 
threw  them  into  the  utmost  consternation.  They, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  intieaties,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency. 
Demosthenes  was  among  them  ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  mount  Cytheron,  than  dreading 
the  anger  of  that  Prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy, 
and  returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  sent  to  Athens,  requiring 
the  citizens  to  deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in 
forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  de- 
feated at  Chasronea.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the 
wolves  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  "  That 
the  wolves  one  day  told  the  sheep,  that  in  case 
they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  they  must 
deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who  were  their  guard." 
The  application  was  easy  and  natural,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  orators,  who  were  justly  com- 
pared to  dogs,  whose  duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and 
to  fight,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  extreme  difficulty  of  the  Athenians,  who 
could  not  prevail  with  themselves  to  deliver  up 
their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they  had  no 
other  way  to  save  their  city,   Demades,  whom. 
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Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  offered 
to  undertake  the  embassy  alone,  and  intercede  for 
them.  The  king,  whether  he  had  satiated  his  re- 
venge, or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  by 
some  act  of  clemency,  the  barbarous  action  he  had 
just  before  committed ;  or  rather,  willing  to  remove 
the  several  obstacles  which  might  retard  the  execution 
of  his  grand  design,  and  by  that  means  not  leave, 
during  his  absence,  the  least  ground  or  pretence  for 
murmurs,  waived  his  demand  with  regard  to  the  deli- 
very of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their  sending 
Caridemus  into  banishment,  who  being  a  native  of 
#  Orea,  had  been  presented  by  the  Athenians  with 
the  freedom  of  their  city,  for  the  services  he  had  done 
the  republic.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Chersobleptus 
King  ofThrace ;  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under' 
Iphicrates,  and  had  himself  frequently  commanded 
the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Alex- 
ander, he  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them 
the  several  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received, 
but  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  them,  exhorting 
them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public  affairs, 
and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  several  trans- 
actions which  might  happen  ;  because,  in  case  of 
his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Historians  relate,  that  many  years  after 
this  expedition,  he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse  for 
the  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
that  this  made  him  behave  with  much  greater  huma- 
nity towards  many  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  severity  towards  so 
powerful  a  city  as  Thebes,  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  through  ail  Greece,  and  made  all  things  give 
way  before  him.  He  summoned,  at  Corinth,  the 
t  assembly  of  the  several  states  and  free  cities  of 

*  A  city  of  Eubcea. 
f  Plutarch  places  this  diet  or  assembly  here,  but  others  fix 
it  earlier ;  whence  Dr.  Prideaux  supposed  that  it  wa,s  summoned 
twice. 
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Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  supreme 
command  against  the  Persians  as  had  been  granted 
his  father  a  little'  before  his  death.  No  diet  ever 
debated  on  a  more  important  subject.  It  was  the 
western  world  deliberating  upon  the  ruin  of  the  east, 
and  the  methods  for  executing  a  revenge  suspended 
more  than  an  age.  The  assembly  held  at  this  time 
will  give  rise  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will 
appear  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  ;  and  to  re- 
volutions which  will  change  the  appearance  of 
things  nearly  throughout  the  world. 

To  form  such  a  design  required  a  prince  bold, 
enterprising,  and  experienced  in  war  ;  one  of  en- 
larged views,  who  had  acquired  a  great  name  by  his 
exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor 
checked  by  obstacles ;  but  above  all,  a  monarch  who 
had  a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  none  of  which  singly  was  powerful  enough 
to  make  so  arduous  an  attempt ;  and  which  re- 
quired, in  order  to  their  acting  in  concert,  to  be 
subject  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  motion  to  the 
several  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  making  them  all 
concur  to  the  same  end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alex- 
ander. It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  their  ancient  hatred  of  the 
Persians,  their  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  ene- 
mies ;  whose  destruction  they  had  more  than  once 
sworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate, 
in  case  an  opportunity  should  ever  present  itself  for 
that  purpose;  a  hatred  which  the  intestine  feuds 
of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but 
could  never  extinguish.  The  immortal  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  the  prodigious  army  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  the  terror  which  Agesilaus,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  had  struck  even  as  far  as  Susa ;  showed  plainly 
what  might  be  expected  from  an  army,  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  those  of  Macedon,  commanded  by  ge- 
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ncrals  and  officers  formed  under  Philip  ;  and,  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  deliberations 
of  the  assembly  were  therefore  very  short,  and  that 
prince  was  unanimously  appointed  generalissimo 
against  the  Persians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  go- 
vernors of  cities,  with  many  philosophers,  waited 
upon  Alexander,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  elec- 
tion.   He  flattered  himself,  that  Diogenes  of  Si- 
nope   who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  also  come 
like  the  rest,  and  pay  his  compliments.    This  philo- 
sopher, who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  gran- 
deur, thought  it  improper  to  congratulate  men  just 
upon  their  exaltation  to  any  dignity  ;  but  that  man- 
kind ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  have  worthily 
fulfilled  the  duties  attached  to  their  station.  Dioge- 
nes therefore  did  not  stir  out  of  his  house  :  upon 
which  Alexander,  attended  by  all  his  courtiers,  made 
him  a  visit.    The  philosopher  was  at  that  time  lying 
down  in  the  sun;  but  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  of 
people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Alexander.    This  prince  surprised  to  see 
so  famous  a  philosopher  reduced  to  such  extreme 
poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the  kindest  manner, 
asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing  ?  Diogenes  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  that  you  would  stand  a  little  out  of 
my  sun-shine."    This  answer  raised  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  mo- 
narch, struck  with  the  philosophers  greatness  of 
soul,  u  Were  I  not  Alexander,"  says  he,  "  I  would 
be  Diogenes."    A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in 
this  expression,  which  shows  perfectly  the  bent  and 
disposition  of  the  heart  of  man.    Alexander  is  sen- 
sible that  he  is  formed  to  possess  all  things;  such  is 
his  destiny,  in  which  he  makes  his  happiness  consist : 
but  then  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  compass 
his  ends,  he  is  also  sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he 
must  endeavour  to  bring  his  mind  to  such  a  frame  as 
to  want  nothing.   In  a  w  ord,  all  or  nothing  presents 
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us  with  the  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
*  How  great  and  powerful  soever  that  prince  might 
think  himseli,  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  deny 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  a  man,  to  whom  he  could 
give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take,  nothing. 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  on  the  event 
of  the  war.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos  ;  but 
happened  to  arrive  there  during  those  days  which  are 
called  unlucky,  a  season  in  which  people  were  forbid 
consulting  the  oracle;  and  accordingly  the  priestess 
refused  to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who 
could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  took 
her  forcibly  by  the  arm  ;  and,  as  he  was  leading  her 
to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  f  "  My  son,  thou  art  ir- 
resistible." This  was  all  he  desired ;  and  catching 
at  these  words,  which  he  considered  as  spoken  by 
the  oracle,  he  set  out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  tq 
make  preparations  for  his  great  expedition. 

Note,  with  regard  to  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

I  could  have  wished,  and  it  was  even  my  design, 
to  prehx  to  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  a  geographi- 
cal map,  as  I  did  to  those  of  Cyrus  the  Younger; 
as  this  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  and  en- 
ables him  to  follow  },he  hero  in  all  his  conquests. 
But  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  this  here,  the  map 
of  Alexander's  conquests  being  too  large  to  be  con- 
veniently inserted  in  fcjiis  volume.  But  to  supply,  in 
some  measure,  this  defect,  I  shall  here  give,  in  one 
view,  a  short  account  of  those  countries  through 
which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander,  sets  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is 
part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  crosses  the  Helle- 
spont, or  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

*  Homo  supra  mensuram  hvmana  sirperbU  tumens.  vidit  aliquemt 
cut  nec  dars  quidquam  posset,  ncc  eripere.   Seneca  de  Btnef,  1.  v. 
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He  crosses  Asia  Minor  (Natolia),  where  he  fights 
two  battles;  the  first  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine; goes  into  Egypt  where  he  builds  Alexan- 
dria, on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile ;  advances  as 
far  as  Lybia  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion  ; 
whence  he  returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from 
thence  marches  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crosses  that  river,  then  the  Tygris,  and  gains 
the  celebrated  victory  of  Arbela  ;  possesses  himself 
of  #  Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  the  chief  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea 
which  goes  by  that  name,  otherwise  called  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  and  enters  Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the 
country  of  Paropamisus. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana ; 
advances  as  far  as  the  river  Iaxarthes,  called  by  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which  h 
inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms 
part  of  Great  Tartary. 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various 
countries,  crosses  the  river  Indus  ;  enters  India, 
which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms  part 
of  the  Grand  Mogul's  empire,  and  advances  very 
near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to 
pass,  had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him.  He 
therefore  contents  himself  with  marching  to  view 
the  ocean,  and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its 
mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  very  near  to 
which  river  Alexander  marched,  is  computed  at 
least  eleven  hundred  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's 
marches,  first,  from  the  extremity  of  Ciiicia,  where 
the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  in  Lybia  ;  and  his  returning  from 
thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  leagues 


*  The  capital  of  Babylonia. 
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at  least,  and  as  much  space  at  least  for  the  windings 
of  his  route  in  different  places  ;  we  shall  find  thaf 
Alexander,  in  less  than  eight  years  marched  his 
army  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  leagues,  without 


nciuding  his  return  to  Babylon. 


Sfxt.  III.  Alexander,  sets  out  from  Macedon  upon 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians.  He  arrives 
at  Ilion,  and  pays  great  honour  to  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  He  fights  the  first  battle  against  the 
Persians  at  the  river  Gr aniens,  and  obtains  a 
famous  victory, 

A*  ^-  ^ ALEXANDER  being  arrived  in  his  kingdom, 
3670  •  •  • 

Ant.  J  C  ^,e^  a  counc^  with  tne  chief  officers  of  his  army,  and 
334..  the  grandees  of  his  court,  on  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  against  Persia,  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  unanimous,  except  on  one  article.  Anti- 
pater  and  Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king, 
before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprize  which  would  ne- 
cessarily be  a  long  one,  ought  to  make  choice  of  a 
consort  in  order  to  secure  himself  a  successor  to  his 
throne.  But  Alexander  who  was  of  a  violent,  fiery 
temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice  ;  and  believ- 
ed, that  after  he  had  been  nominated  generalissimo 
of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his  father  had  left  him  an 
invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  lose 
his  time  in  solemnizing  his  nuptials,  and  waiting  for 
the  fruits  of  it ;  for  which  reason  he  determined  tp 
set  out  immediately. 

Accordingly  he  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  ancl  caused  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a 
city  of  Macedon,  *  Scenical  games,  that  had  been 
instituted  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter 


1  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  495)— 503.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  23 — 06.  Plut,  in 
Alex.  p.  672,  673.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  5,  6. 

*  Theatrical  representations  were  so  called. 
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and  the  Muses.  This  festival  continued  nine  days, 
agreeahle  to  the  number  of  those  goddesses.  IJe 
had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  an  hundred 
tables,  on  which  consequently  nine  hundred  covers 
might  be  laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several  princes  of 
his  family,  all  the  ambassadors,  generals,  and  offi- 
cers, were  invited.  He  also  treated  his  whole  army. 
r  Ic  was  then  he  had  the  famous  vision,  in  which  he 
was  exhorted  to  march  speedily  into  Asia,  of  which 
I    mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

Before  he  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  Macedon,  over  which  he  appointed 
An ti pater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  of  horse. 

£fe  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his 
friends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another 
a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a 
fourth  the  toll  of  an  harbour.  And  as  all  the  reve^ 
nues  of  his  demesnes  were  already  employed  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  said  to  him, 
"  My  lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for  yourself?1' 
Alexander  replying,  "  Hope:*'  Says  Perdiccas, 
"  The  same  hope  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us 
and  very  generously  refused  to  accept  of  what  the 
king  had  assigned  to  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art 
of  gaining  it,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  prince. 
Now  Alexander  was  sensible,  that  this  secret  consists 
in  making  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  pro- 
mote his  grandeur ;  and  in  governing  his  subjects  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  should  feel  his  power  by  no 
other  marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is  then  the  interest 
of  every  person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.  They 
are  one's  own  possessions,  one's  own  happiness  which 
we  love  in  his  person;  and  we  are  so  many  times 
attached  to  him  (and  by  as  close  ties)  as  there  are 
things  we  love,  and  receive  from  him.  All  the  se- 
quel of  this  history  will  show,  that  no  person  ever 

*  Joseph.  Antiquit.  lib.  xi.  1 
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made  a  more  happy  use  of  this  maxim  than  Alex- 
ander, who  thought  himself  raised  to  the  throne, 
merely  that  he  might  do  good;  and  indeed  his 
liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was  neither  satis- 
fied nor  exhausted  by  the  noblest  acts  of  benefi- 
cence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs 
in  Macedonia,  and  used  all  the  precautions  imagin- 
able, to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising  in  it 
during  his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  little 
more  than  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  four  or  five 
thousand  horse;  but  then  they  were  all  brave  men; 
were  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fatigues;  had 
made  several  campaigns  under  Philip;  and  were 
each  of  them  #  in  case  of  necessity,  capable  of  com- 
manding. Most  of  the  officers  were  near  threescore 
years  of  age;  and  when  they  were  either  assembledf, 
or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the 
air  of  a  venerable  senate.  Parmenio  commanded 
the  infantry.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  eighteen  hun- 
dred horse  J  under  him ;  and  Callas,  the  son  of 
Harpalus,  the  same  number  of  Thessalian  cavalry. 
Tiie  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  composed  of  natives 
of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  six 
hundred,  had  their  particular  commander.  The 
Thracians  and  Pseonians,  who  were  always  in  front, 
were  headed  by  Cassander.  Alexander  began  his 
route  along  the  lake  Cercinum  towards  Amphipolis; 
crossed  the  river  Strymon  near  its  mouth;  after- 
wards the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sestos  after  twenty 
days'  march.  He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to 
crGss  over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horse 
and  part  of  the  foot;  which  he  accordingly  did  by 
the  assistance  of  an  hundred  and  threescore  gallies, 

*  Ut  non  tarn  militcs,  quam  magistros  militia  electos  putarcs. 
Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  6. 

f  Uf,  siprincipia  castroritm  cerneres,  senatum  te  aliQujusprkc^ 
reip.  videre  dicer cs  Id. 

X  These  were  all  Macedonians 
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and  several  flat-bottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alexander, 
he  went  from  Eleontmn  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians, 
himself  steering  his  own  galley;  and  being  got  to 
the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a  bull 
to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides ;  and  made  libations 
in  the  sea  from  a  golden  cup.  It  is  also  related, 
that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin  at  the  land,  as 
thereby  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  landed  the  first 
in  Asia;  and  leaping  from  the  ship,  completely 
armed,  and  in  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  he 
erected  altars  on  the  shore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva, 
and  to  Hercules,  for  having  favoured  him  with  so 
propitious  a  descent  He  had  done  the  same  at  his 
leaving  Europe.  He  depended  so  entirely  on  the 
happy  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rich  spoils  he 
should  find  in  Asia,  that  he  had  made  very  little 
provision  for  so  great  an  expedition ;  persuaded  that 
war,  when  carried  on  successfully,  would  supply  all 
things  necessary  for  war.  He  had  but  seventy  #  ta- 
lents in  money,  to  pay  his  army,  and  only  a  months 
provision.  I  before  observed,  that  on  leaving  Mace- 
don  he  had  divided  his  patrimony  among  his  generals 
and  officers;  and  a  circumstance  of  still  greater  im- 
portance is,  that  he  had  inspired  his  soldiers  with  so 
much  courage  and  confidence,  that  they  fancied  they 
marched,  not  to  precarious  war,  but  certain  victory. 

s  When  he  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city 
of  Lampsacus,  which  he  had  determined  to  destroy, 
in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
saw  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  coming  to 
him.  This  man,  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had 
been  very  intimate  with  Philip  his  father;  and  Alex- 
ander himself  had  a  great  esteem  for  him.  having  been 
his  pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  the  business  he  was 
come  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  swore,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that  he  would  never  grant  his  request. 
"  The  favour  I  have  to  desire  of  you,"  says  Anaxi- 


s  Val.  Max.  1.  v'u.  c.  3. 
*  Seventy  thousand  crowns. 
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menes,  "  is,  that  you  would  destroy  Lampsacus." 
By  this  witty  evasion  the  historian  saved  his  country. 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilion,  where 
he  paid  great  honours  to  the  manes  of  Achilles,  and 
caused  <>ames  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He 

f         o    ■ 

admired  and  envied  the  double  felicity  of  that  re- 
nowned Grecian,  in  having  found,  during  his  life- 
time, a  faithful  friend  in  Patroclus;  and,  after  his 
death,  a  herald  in  Homer,  worthy  the  greatness  of 
his  exploits.  And  indeed*,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Iliad,  the  Dame  of  Achilles  would  have  perished 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  body. 

At  last  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  a  river  of  Phrygia.  The  Satrapce>  or 
deputy-lieutenants,  waiting  his  coming  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  firmly  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
him.  Their  army  consisted  of  f  one  hundred  thour 
sand  foot,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  horse. 
Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodian,  and  commanded 
under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  had  advised  the 
generals  not  to  venture  a  battle ;  but  to  lay  waste 
the  plains,  and  even  the  cities,  thereby  to  starve 
Alexander's  army,  and  oblige  him  to  return  back 
into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  most  able  of  all 
Darius's  generals,  and  had  been  the  principal  agent 
in  his  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
we  ought  to  admire  most  in  him;  whether  his  great 
wisdom  in  council,  his  courage  and  capacity  in  the 
field,  or  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
The  counsel  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent, 
when  we  consider  that  his  enemy  was  fiery  and  im- 

*  Cum  in  Sigtgo  ad  AchiUis  tumulum  constitisset :  0  fortunate, 
inquit,  adolescens,  qui  titez  rirtutis  Homerum  prarconcm  inveneris  ! 
Et  vere.  Nam,  nisi  Ilias  ilia  extitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus 
ejus  contexerat,  etiam  numtn  obruisset.    Cic.  pro  Arch.  n.  24. 

f  According  to  Justin,  their  army  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  foot,  whereas  Arrian  declares  there  were  no  more  than 
twenty  thousand.  Both  these  accounts  are  improbable,  and 
there  is  doubtless  some  fault  in  the  text,  and  therefore  I  follow 
Diodorus  Siculus. 
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petuous;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  nor  place  of 
retreat:  that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he 
was  absolutely  a  stranger,  inhabited  by  enemies  ; 
that  delays  alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him  ;  and 
that  his  only  hopes  lay  in  giving  battle  immediately. 
But  Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  opposed  the  opinion 
of  Memnon,  and  protested  he  would  never  suffer 
the  Grecians  to  make  such  havock  in  the  territories 
he  governed.  This  ill  council  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  foreigner  (Memnon)  whom  the  Persians,  to 
their  great  prejudice,  suspected  of  a  design  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  and  by  that  means  make  himself 
necessary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the 
head  of  his  heavy- armed  infantry  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings:  the  baggage 
followed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus,  Parmenio  advised  him  to  encamp 
there  in  battle-array,  in  order  that  his  forces  might 
have  time  to  rest  themselves,  and  not  to  pass  the 
river  till  very  early  next  morning,  because  the  enemy 
would  then  be  less  able  to  prevent  him.  He  added, 
that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  attempt  crossing 
a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  especially  as  that  before 
them  was  deep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy;  so  that 
the  Persian  cavalry,  who  waited  their  coming  in 
battle-array,  on  the  other  side,  might  easily  defeat 
them  before  they  were  drawn  up.  That  besides  the 
loss  which  would  be  sustained  on  this  occasion,  this 
enterprise,  in  case  it  should  prove  unsuccessful, 
would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  future 
affairs ;  the  fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on 
the  first  actions. 

However,  these  reasons  were  not  able  to  make 
the  least  impression  on  Alexander,  who  declared, 
that  it  would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by 
a  rivulet,  for  so  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of  con- 
tempt: that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terror,  which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  and  the 
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boldness  of  his  attempt,  had  spread  among  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  answer  the  high  opinion  the  world  con- 
ceived of  his  courage,  and  the  valour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. The  enemy's  horse,  which  was  very  nu- 
merous, lined  the  whole  shore,  and  formed  an  ex- 
tended front,  in  order  to  oppose  Alexander,  wherever 
he  should  endeavour  to  pass ;  and  the  foot,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks,  in  Dari  us  s  service,  was 
posted  behind,  upon  an  easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight 
of  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if 
dreading  the  event.  The  Persians  waited  till  the 
Macedonians  should  enter  the  river,  in  order  to 
charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing;  and 
the  latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place 
proper  for  crossing,  and  observing  the  disposition 
of  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  having 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought,  commanded  the 
noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave 
gallantly.  He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Parmenio  the  left.  The  king  first  caused  a 
strong  detachment  to  march  into  the  river,  himself 
following  it  with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  He  made 
Parmenio  advance  afterwards  with  the  left  wing. 
He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing  into  the  river, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  trumpets 
sounding,  and  the  whole   army  raising   cries  of 

The  Persians  seeing  this  detachment  advance  for- 
ward, began  to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  march  to 
a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so  great,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  But 
now  the  horse  engaged  with  great  fury;  one  part 
endeavouring  to  land,  and  the  other  striving  to 
prevent  them.  The  Macedonians,  whose  cavalry 
was  vastly  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  ground,  were  wounded  with  the  darts 
that  were  shot  from  the  eminence;  not  to  mention 
that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  to- 
gether in  this  place;  and  that  Memhon,  in  concert 
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with  his  sons,  commanded  there.  The  Macedo- 
nians therefore  at  first  gave  grpund,  after  having 
lost  the  first  ranks,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence. 
Alexander,  who  had  followed  them  close,  and  re- 
inforced them  with  his  best  troops,  heads  them 
himself,  animates  them  by  his  presence,  pushes 
the  Persians,  and  routs  them;  upon  which  the 
whole  army  follow  after,  cross  the  river,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  in  which  the  generals  fought.  Hq 
himself  was  particularly  conspicuous  by  his  shield, 
and  the  plume  of  feathers  that  over-shadowed  his- 
helmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  rose  two 
wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  length,  and  so  vastly 
white,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
The  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  person;  and 
though  only  horse  engaged,  they  fought  like  foot, 
man  to  man,   without  giving  way  on  either  side; 
every  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain 
ground  of  him.    Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ionia,  and  son-in-law  to  Darius,  distinguished 
himself  above  the  rest  of  the  generals  by  his  superior 
bravery.    Being  surrounded  by  forty  Persian  lords, 
all  of  them  his  relations,  of  experienced  valour,  and 
who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he  carried  terror 
wherever  he  moved.    Alexander  observing  in  how 
gallant  a  manner  he  signalized  himself,  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  advanced  towards  him.  Immediately 
they  engage,   and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin, 
wounded  the  other  slightly.    Spithrobates  falls  furi- 
ously, sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who,  being 
prepared  for  him,  thrusts  his  pike  into  his  face, 
and  lays  him  dead  at  his  feet.    At  that  very  moment, 
Rosaces,  brother  to  that  nobleman,  charging  him 
on  the  side,  gives  him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
but  went  no  deeper  than  the  hair.    As  he  was  going 
to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared 
through  his  fractured  helmet  Clitus  cuts  off  Rosa- 
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ces's  hand  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimetar,  and  ov 
that  means  saves  his  sovereign's  life.  The  danger 
to  which  Alexander  had  been  exposed,  greatly  ani- 
mated the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now  perform 
wonders.  The  Persians  in  the  centre  of  the  Cavalry, 
upon  whom  the  light-arnied  troops,  who  had  been 
posted  in  the  intervals  of  the  horse,  poured  a  per- 
petual discharge  of  darts;  being  unable  to  sustain 
any  longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who' 
struck  them  all  in  the  face,  the  two  wings  were  im- 
mediately broke  and  put  to  flight.  Alexander  did 
not  pursue  them  long,  but  turned  about  immediately 
to  charge  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their 
ground,  which  was  owing  to  the  surprise  they  were 
seized  with,  rather  than  bravery.  But  when  they 
saw  themselves  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the 
cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions  were  now 
engaged;  those  of  the  Persians  did  not  make  either 
a  long  or  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  were  soon  put 
to  flight,  the  Grecian  infantry  in  Darius's  service 
excepted.  This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill,  de- 
manded a  promise  from  Alexander  to  let  theni 
march  away  unmolested;  but  following  the  dictates 
of  his  wrath,  rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  this  body  of  foot,  and  presently 
lost  his  horse,  (not  Bucephalus)  who  was  killed 
with  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The  battle  was  so  hot 
round  him,  that  most  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion  fell  here;  for  they 
fought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well  disci- 
plined, had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  des- 
pair. They  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  two  thousand 
excepted,  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders 
lay  dead  on  the  spot.  Arsites  fled  into  Phrys;ia, 
where  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
through  regret  that  he  had  been  the  cause  that  the 
battle  was  fought.    It  would  have  been  more  glori- 
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t>us  for  him  had  he  died  in  the  field.  Twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the  side  of  the 
Barbarians;  and  on  that  of  the  Macedonians,  twenty- 
five  of  the  royal  horse  werekilie'd  at  the  first  attack* 
Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  their  statues  in 
brass,  all  which  were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon 
called  Dia,  from  whence  they  were  many  years  after 
carried  to  Rome  by  Q.  Metellus.  About  threescore 
of  the  other  horse  were  killed;  and  near  thirty  foot, 
who*  the  next  day,  were  all  iaid,  with  their  arms  and 
equipage,  in  one  grave;  and  the  king  granted -an 
exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  horn  every 
kind  of  tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  (he  wounded, 
visited  them,  and  saw  their  wounds  dressed.  He 
inquired  very  particularly  into  their  adventures,  and 
permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions 
in  the  battle,  and  boast  his  bravery.  A  prince  gains 
many  advantages  by  such  a  familiarity  and  conde- 
scension. He  also  granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to 
the  grandees  of  Peisia,  and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to 
such  Greeks  as  died  in  the  Persian  service;  but  all 
those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in  chains,  and 
sent  them  to  woik  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  hav- 
ing fought  under  the  Barbarian  standards  against 
their  country,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition 
made  by  Greece  upon  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share 
the  honour  of  his  victory  with  the  Greeks;  and  sent 
particularly  to  the  Athenians,  three  hundred  shields, 
being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy; 
and  caused  the  glorious  inscription  following  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoils:  Alexander,  son 
of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks  (the  Lacedemonians 
excepted)  gained  these  spoils  from  the  Barbarians, 
ivho  inhabit  Asia,  A  conduct  of  this  kind  evinces 
a  very  uncommon  and  amiable  greatness  of  soul  in 
a  conqueror,  who  generally  cannot,  without  great 
reluctance,  admit  others  to  share  in  ins  glory.  The 
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greatest  part  of  the  goid  and  silver  plate,  the  purple 
carpets,  and  other  articles  of  Persian  luxury,  he 
Sent  to  his  mother. 

Sect  IV.  Alexander  conquers  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  falls  sick  of  a  mortal  distemper, 
occasioned  by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus.  Philip 
the  physician  cures  him  in  a  few  days.  Alexan- 
der passes  the  defiles  of  Cilicia.  Darius  advances 
at  the  same  time.  The  bold  and  free  answer  of 
Caridemus  to  that  prince,  which  costs  him  his 
life.    Description  of  Darius  s  march. 

trnpi 

A.  M.  1  HE  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  all 
36*70.  t}ie  happy  consequences  that  could  naturally  be  ex- 
^334  pected  from  it.  Sardis,  which  was  in  a  manner  the 
bulwark  of  the  Barbarian  empire  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  thereupon 
gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them 
to  live  after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after  he 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who  had 
been  banished  from  thence  for  being  his  adherents, 
and  restored  its  popular  form  of  government.  He 
assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana  the  tributes  which 
were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  offered  a 
great  number  of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess;  solem- 
nised her  mysteries  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  con- 
ducted the  ceremony  with  his  whole  army  drawn  up 
in  battle-array.  The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been  burned 
the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, and  the  work  was  now  very  far  advanced. 
Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect,  who  superintended 
the  building  of  the  temple,  was  employed  by  this 
king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander  of- 
fered to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expences  they  had 

1  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  503—511.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  3<>-50.  &  1.  ii* 
p.  60— 66.  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  (573,  674.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  1—3. 
Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  7,  8.    Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  640.    Solin.  c.  xl. 
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already  teen  at,  and  to  furnish  the  remainder,  pro- 
vided they  would  inscribe  the  temple  with  his  name 
alone;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  insatiable,  of  every 
kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  not  be- 
ing willing  to  consent  to  it,  and  nevertheless  afraid 
to  refuse  him  that  honour  openly,  had  recourse  to  ari 
artful  flattery  for  an  evasion.  They  told  him  that  it 
was  inconsistent  for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to 
another.  Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of  the 
cities  of  Tralles  and  Magnesia  waited  upon  Him  with 
the  keys  of  those  places. 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,  which  city, 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and  powerful 
support,  shut  their  gates  against  him:  and  indeed 
the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  very  considerable,  made 
a  show  as  if  it  would  succour  that  city;  but  after 
having  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  engage 
that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  sail  away. 
Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  in  this  fortress,  with 
a  great  number  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle,  and  was  determined  to  make  a  good 
defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's 
time,  attacked  it,  and  planting  scaling-ladders  on 
all  sides,  the  scalado  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  and  opposed  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though 
Alexander  sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another 
without  the  least  intermission  ;  and  this  lasted 
several  days.  At  last,  finding  his  soldiers  were 
every  where  repulsed,  and  that  the  city  was  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  for  a  long  siege,  he  planted 
all  his  machines  against  it,  made  a  great  number  of 
breaches,  and  whenever  these  were  attacked,  a  new 
scalado  was  attempted.  The  besieged,  after  sus- 
taining all  these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery, 
capitulated,  for  fear  of  being  taken  by  btorrm 
Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  with  the  utmost 
humanity,  and  sold  all  the  foreigners  who  were 
found  in  it.  The  historians  do  not  make  any  men- 
tion of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  he  marched  out  with  the  garrison* 
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A.  M.  Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had 
nt  J°*C  sa^ec*  away'  resolved  to  destroy  his  own,  the  ex- 
334"  '  pence  of  it  being  too  great,  not  to  mention  that  he 
wanted  money  for  things  of  greater  importance. 
Some  historians  are  even  of  opinion,  that  as  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius, 
which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires, 
he  was  resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes 
of  retreat,  and  to  leave  them  no  other  resource 
than  that  of  victory.  He,  therefore,  retained  such 
vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  transporting  the  military  engines,  and  a  small 
number  of  other  gallies. 

After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched 
into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  Halicarnassus. 
The  city  was  of  most  difficult  access  from  its  happy 
situation,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Besides, 
Memnon,  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all 
Dariuss  commanders,  had  thrown  himself  into  it 
with  a  body  of  choice  soldiers,  with  design  to  sig- 
nalize his  courage  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign. 
He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble  defence,  in  which 
he  was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of 
great  merit.  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  intrepid  bravery,  and  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous 
on  both  sides  on  this  occasion.  After  the  besiegers 
had,  with  incredible  labour,  filled  up  part  of  the 
ditches,  and  brought  their  engines  near  the  walls, 
they  had  the  grief  to  see  their  works  demolished  in 
an  instant,  and  their  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  fre- 
quent vigorous  sallies  of  the  besieged.  After  beat- 
ing down  part  of  the  walls  with  their  battering-rams, 
they  were  astonished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it; 
which  was  so  suddenly  built  up,  that  it  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  ground.  The  attack  of  these  walls,  which 
were  built  in  a  semi-circular  form,  destroyed  a  pro- 
digious number  of  men;  because  the  besieged,  from 
the  top  of  the  towers  that  were  raised  on  the  several 
sides,  took  the  enemy  in  flank.    It  was  evidently 
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seen  at  this  siege,  that  the  strongest  fortifications  of 
a  city  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  its  defenders. 
The  siege  was  held  out  so  long,  and  attended  with 
such  surprising  difficulties,  as  would  have  discouraged 
any  warrior  but  an  Alexander  ;  yet  the  view  of  dan- 
ger served  only  to  animate  his  troops,  and  their  pa- 
tience was  at'  last  successful.  Memnon,  finding 
it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer,  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As  the  sea  was  open 
to  him,  after  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  which  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  he 
took  with  him  the  surviving  inhabitants,  with  all 
their  riches,  and  conveyed  them  into  the  island  of 
Cos,  which  was  not  far  from  Ilalicarnassus.  Alex- 
ander did  not  think  proper  to  besiege  the  citadel,  it 
being  of  little  importance  after  the  city  was  destroyed, 
which  he  demolished  to  the  very  foundations.  He 
left  it,  after  having  encompassed  it  with  strong  walls, 
and  left  some  good  troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria, 
Idrieus  her  brother  reigned  in  her  stead.  The  scep- 
tre, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  devolved 
upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  idrieus;  but  she  was 
dethroned  by  Pexodorus,  to  whom  succeeded,  by 
Darius's  command,  Orontobates,  his  son-in-law. 
Ada,  however,  was  still  possessed  of  a  fortress  called 
Alinda,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried  to  Alexan- 
der, the  instant  she  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and 
had  adopted  him  for  her  son.  The  king  was  so  far 
from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her  the 
quiet  possession  of  her  own  city;  and,  after  having 
taken  Halicarnassus,  as  he  by  that  means  was  master 
of  the  whole  country,  he  restored  the  government  of 
it  to  Ada. 

u  This  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she 
Imd  of  the  favours  received  from  Alexander,  sent 
him  every  day  meals  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner ;  delicious  pies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  most 
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excellent  cooks  of  e  very  kind.  Alexander  answered 
the  queen  on  this  occasion,  (  That  all  this  train 
f  was  of  no  service  to  him.  for  that  he  was  possessed 
u  of  much  better  cooks  whom  *  Leonidas  his  go- 
"  vernor  had  given  him;  one  of  whom  prepared 
"  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was  by  walking  a, 
"  great  deal  in  the  morjupg  very  early;  and  the 

other  prepared  him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that 
<c  was  by  dining  veiy  moderately." 

Several  kings  of  As. a  Minor  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Alexander.  Mithrklates  king  of  Pontus  was  onq 
of  these,  who  afterwards  adhered  to  this  prince,  and 
followed  him  in  his  expeditions,  lje  w;af  soil  tq 
Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Pnrygja,  and  king  of  Pon- 
tus, of  whom  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 
x  He  is  computed  to  be  the  sixteenth  king  from  Arta- 
bazus,  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  by  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes  his  father.  The  famous  Mithri- 
dates,  who  so  long  employed  the  Roman  armies? 
was  one  of  his  successors, 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters, 
permitted  ajl  such  of  his  soldiers,  as  had  married 
that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to  spend 
the  winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condhion  that 
they  would  return  in  the  spring.  He  appointed 
three  officers  to  march  them  thither  and  back  again. 
This  agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of  y  Mo^es ;  and, 
as  we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom  was  used 
by  any  other  nation,  it  is  very  probable  that  Ari- 
stotle had  learned  it  from  some  Jew,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  in  Asia;  and  that  approving  it 
as  a  very  wise  and  just  custom,  he  there  fore  had  re- 
commended it  to  his  pupil,  v. ho  remembered  it  on 
this  occasion. 

The  next  year,  Alexander  began  the  campaign 

*  Florus,  1.  3,  c.  5.  I  Dcut.  xxiv.  5. 
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very  early.  He  had  debated,  whether  he  should 
march  directly  against  Darius,  or  should  first  subdue 
the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  latter 
plan  appeared  the  safest,  since  he  thereby  would 
not  be  molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should  leave 
behind  him.  z  His  progress  was  a  litiie  interrupted 
at  first.  Near  Phaselis,  a  city  situated  between 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  is  always  dry  at  low  water,  so  that 
travellers  may  pass  it  at  that  time;  but  when  the 
sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now 
winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was 
desirous  of  passing  it  before  tue  waters  fell.  His 
forees  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  march  a  whole 
clay  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  waist. 
Some  historians,  purely  to  embellish  this  incident, 
relate  that  the  sea,  by  the  divine  command,  had 
submitted  spontaneously  to  Alexander,  and  had 
opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  course 
of  nature;  among  these  writers  is  Quintus  Curtius. 
It  is  surprising  that  Josephus  the  historian,  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land,  should 
have  cited  this  circumstance  by  way  of  example, 
the  falsity  of  which  Alexander  himself  had  refuted. 
For  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  had  wrote  only  as  fol- 
lows in  one  of  his  letters,  c'  That  when  he  left  the 
city  of  Phaselis  he  marched  on  fool  through  the 
pass  of  the  mountain  called  Climax  :"  and  it  is  very 
well  known  thai  this  prince,  who  was  vastly  fond  of 
the  marvellous,  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of 
persuading  the  people,  that  the  gods  protected  him 
in  a  very  singular  manner. 

While  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis, 
he  discovered  a  conspiracy  which  was  carrying  on 
by  Alexander,  son  of  Eropus,  whom  he  had  a  little 
before  appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
in  the  room  of  Caias,  whom  he  had  made  governor 
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of  a  province.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  let* 
ter  which  this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  hitn 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  *  talents  of  gold,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  could  murder 
Alexander;  believing  this  was  not  paying  too  dear 
for  a  crime,  which  would  rid  him  of  so  formidable 
an  enemy.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  king's 
answer  being  seized,  made  a  full  confession,  by 
which  means  the  traitor  was  brought  to  condign 
punishment 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  Cilicia 
and  Pam  hvlia,  marched  his  army  to  Celaenae,  a 
city  of  Phrvgia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas, 
which  the  fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous. 
He  summoned  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  whither 
the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  surrender ;  but 
these  believing  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily, 
that  they  would  first  die.  However,  finding  the 
attack  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  they  desired  a, 
truce  of  sixty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
promised  to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they  were  not 
succoured  :  and  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they 
surrendered  themselves  upon  the  day  fixed. 

From  txhence  the  King  marched  into  Phrygia,  the 
capital  of  which  was  called  Gordion,  the  ancient  and 
famous  residence  of  King  Midas,  situated  on  the 
river  Sangariiis.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  famous  chariot  to  which  the. 
(Sordian  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened 
the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art, 
and  the  strings  were  twisted  in  so  intricate  a  man- 
mer,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  be- 
gan or  ended.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition 
of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man 
who  could  untie  it,  should  possess  the  empire  of 
A^ia.  As  Alexander  was  hrmlv  persuaded  that 
this  promise  related  to  himself;  after  many  fruitless 

f  About  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
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trials,  he  cried,  a  "  It  is  no  matter  which  way  it  be 
untied,"  and  thereupon  cut  it  with  his  sword,  and 
by  that  means,  says  the  historian,  either  eluded  or 
fulfilled  the  oracle. 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  every  engine 
at  work,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 
Memnon  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  carry  the  war 
into  Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most 
proper  to  extricate  him  from  the  present  danger ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  several  other  Greek 
nations,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  Maced onians, 
would  have  been  ready  to  join  him;  by  which  means 
Alexander  must  have  been  forced  to  leave  Asia,  and 
return  suddenly  over  sea,  to  defend  his  own  country. 
Darius  approved  this  counsel,  and,  having  deter- 
mined to  follow  it,  committed  the  execution,  of  it  to 
the  original  proposer.  Accordingly  Memnon  was 
declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain  general  of 
all  the  forces  designed  for  that  expedition. 

Darius  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better 
choice.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general  in  his  ser- 
vice, had  fought  a  great  many  years  under  the  Per- 
sian standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Had  his 
advice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had 
not  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his  master's 
interests  alter  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  army,  and  immediately 
withdrew  first  to  Miletus,  from  thence  to  Halicarnas- 
sus,  and  lastly  into  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was 
when  he  received  his  new  commission.  This  place 
was  the  rendezvous  for  the  fleet;  and  Memnon  was 
i)Ow  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put 
his  design  into  execution.  He  made  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mi- 
tylene  excepted.  From  thence  he  was  preparing  to 
pass  over  into  Eubcea,  and  to  make  Greece  and 
Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mity- 
Jene,  which  city  he  had  been  forced  to  besiege.  His 
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death  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  pos? 
sibiy  ha\e  happened  to  Persia.    We  see  on  this  oc- 
easifrd  the  iaaetoinahle  worth  of  a  man  of  merit, 
whose  death  is  sometimes  the  rum  of  a  state.  rIhe 
loss  of  Memncra  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan 
he  had  formed;  for  Darius  not  having  one  general 
jn  his  army  w\w  w  as  able  to  supply  Memnon's  place, 
abandoned  entirely  the  only  enterprise  which  could' 
have  saved  his  empire.    His  whole  refuge,  there- 
fore, now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  East.  Darius, 
dissatisfied  with  all  his  generals,  resolved  to  com- 
mand in  person,  and  appointed  Babylon  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  army;  where  upon  being  mustered, 
they  were  found  to  be  about  four,  five,  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  for  historians,  differ  very  much 
on  this  head. 

Alexander  having  left  Gordion,    marched  into 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,-  which  he  subdued. 
It  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  death,  the  news 
whereof  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  of  marching  immediately  into  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Asia.    Accordingly  he  advanced  by  hasty 
marches  into  Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country 
called  *  Cyruss  camp.    From  thence  there  is  no 
more  than  fifty  stadia  (two  leagues  and  a  half)  to 
the  pass  of  Gilicia,  which  is  a  very  narrow  defile, 
through  which  persons  are  obliged  to  go  from  Cap- 
padocia to  Tarsus.    The  officer  who  guarded  it  in 
Dariuss  name,  had  left  but  few  soldiers  in  it,  and 
those  fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
rival.   Upon  this,  Alexander  entered  the  pass,  and, 
after  viewing  very  attentively  the  situation  of  the 
place,  he  admired  his  own  good  fortune;  and  con- 
fessed that  he  might  have  been  very  easily  stopped 
and  defeated  there,  merely    by  the   throwing  of 
stones :   for,  not  to  mention  that  this  pass  was  so 

*  Quintus  Curtius  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  from  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  Arrian  from  the  Younger  Cyrus,  which  opinion 
appears  the  most  probable. 
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narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed  could 
scarcely  walk  a- breast  in  it;  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain huig  oyer  the  road,  which  was  not  only  narrow, 
but  broken  up  in  several  places,  by  the  fall  of  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marcned  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of 
Tarsus,  where  it  arrived  the  instant  the  Persians 
were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  his  deriving 
any  benefit  from;  the.  plunder  of  so  opulent  a  city. 
But  Pannenio,  whom  the  King  had  sent  thither  with, 
a  detachment  of  horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  marched  into  the 
city,  which  lie  saved;  the  Barbarians  haying  fled  the 
moment  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  the  Cydnus  runs,  a  river  not  sq 
remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the 
beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  vastly  limpid ;  but 
at  the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the 
tutted  trees  with  which  its  banks  are  over-shadowed. 
It  was  now  about  the  end  oi  summer,  which  is  ex- 
cessively hot  in  Qiliciaj  and  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  when  the  Kmg,  who  was  quite  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a 
mind  to  ba*he  in  that  river,  invited  by  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  the  si  ream  However,  the  instant 
he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent 
a  shiyering,  that  al!  the  standee  by  fancied  he  was 
dying.  Upon  this,  he  was  carried  to  his  tent, 
alter  fainting  away  The  news  ot  this  sad  disa&fer 
threw  the  whole  army  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. Tii6y  aH  burst  into  tears,  and  breathed  their 
plaints  in  the  following  words:  "The  greatest 
"  prince  that  ever  lived  is  torn  from  us  in  the  midst 
"  of  his  prosperity  and  conquests;  not  in  a  battle, 

or  at  the  storming  of  a  city;  but  dies  by  his 
"  bathing  in  a  river.  Darius,  who  is  coming  up 
fe  with  us,  will  conquer  before  he  has  seen  his 
"  enemy.  We  shah  be  forced  to  retire,  like  so 
"  many  fugitives,  through  those  very  countries 
u  which  we  entered  with  triumph;  and  as  the  places 
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u  through  which  we  must  pass  are  either  desart  or 
"  depopulated,  hunger  alone,  should  we  meet  no 
"  other  enemy,  will  itself  destroy  us.  But  who  shall 
"  guide  us  in  our  flight,  or  dare  to  set  himself  up 
"  in  Alexanders  stead?  And  should  we  he  so 
"  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont,  how  shall 
"  we  furnish  ourselves  with  vessels  to  cross  it  ?" 
After  this,  directing  their  whole  thoughts  to  the 
prince,  and  forgetting  themselves,  they  cried  aloud  : 

Alas !  how  sad  is  it  that  he,  who  was  our  king, 
°  and  the  companion  of  our  toils;  a  king  in  the 
u  flower  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
"  greatest  prosperity,  should  be  taken  off,  and  in 
"  a  manner  torn  from  our  arms  ?" 

At  last  the  King  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees, 
and  began  to  know  the  persons  who  stood  round 
him;  though  the  only  symptom  he  gave  of  his  reco- 
very was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness.  But  he 
was  more  indisposed  in  mind  than  in  body,  for  news 
was  brought  that  Darius  might  soon  arrive.  Alex- 
ander bewailed  perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being 
thus  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  his  enemy,  and 
robbed  of  so  noble  a  victory,  since  he  was  now  re- 
duced to  the  melancholy  condition  of  dying  obscurely  • 
in  his  tent,  and  far  from  having  attained  the  glory 
he  had  promised  himself.  Having  ordered  his  confi- 
dential friends  and  physicians  to  come  into  his  tent, 
"  You  see  (said  he)  my  friends,  the  sad  extremity 
"  to  which  fortune  reduces  me.  Methinks  I 
"  already  hear  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  arms,  and 
"  see  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held  in- 
t£  telHgence  with  my  evil  *  genius,  when  he  wrote 
"  letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so  lofty  and  conremp- 
"  tubus  a  strain;  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  his 
"  desire,  provided  such  a  cure  as  I  want  is  attempted. 

*  Darin?,  who  imagined  himself  sure  of  overcoming  Alex- 
ander, had  written  to  his  lieutenants,  that  they  should  .chastise 
this  young  madman;  and  alter  cloathiug  him  in  purple  out  of 
derision,  should  send  him  bound  hand  mid  foot  to  the  court, 
1'ueixshkm.  ik  Quint.  Curt, 
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"  The  present  condition  of  my  affairs  will  not  admit 
"  either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearful  physicians.  A 
"  speedy  death  is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  slow 
"  cure.  In  case  the  physicians  think  it  is  in  their 
"  power  to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  to  know,  that 
"  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  live  as  to  fight." 

This  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  an 
universal  alarm.  The  physicians,  who  were  sensible 
they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event,  did  not 
dare  to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies; 
especially  as  Darius  had  published,  that  he  would 
reward  with  a  thousand  #  talents  the  man  who  should 
kill  Alexander.  However  Philip,  an  Acarnanian,  one 
of  his  physicians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him 
from  his  youth,  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
not  only  as  his  sovereign,  but  his  child;  raising  him- 
self (merely  out  of  affection  to  Alexander)  above  all 
prudential  considerations,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose; 
which,  though  not  very  violent,  would  nevertheless 
be  speedy  in  its  effects;  and  desired  three  days  to 
prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  every  one  trembled,  but 
he  alone  whom  it  most  concerned;  Alexander  being 
afflicted  upon  no  other  account,  than  because  it 
would  keep  him  three  days  from  appearing  at  the 
head  of  his  army. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received 
a  letter  from  Parmenio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Cap- 
padocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put  greater  confidence 
than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers;  the  purport  of 
which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for  that 
Darius  had  bribed  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  thou- 
sand talents,  and  his  sister  in  marriage.  This  f 
letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for  he  was  now  at 
full  leisure  to  weigh  all  the  reasons  he  might  have 
to  hope  or  to  fear.    But  the  confideuce  in  a  physi- 

*  About  145,0001.  sterling. 
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cian,  whose  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had 
proved  from  his  infancy,  soon  prevailed,  and  re- 
moved all  his  doubts.  He  folded  up  the  letter,  and 
put  it  under  his  bolster,  without  acquainting  anyone 
with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  coiue,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with 
his  medicine,  when  Alexander  taking  the  letter  from 
under  the  bolster,  gives  it  Philip  to  read.  At  the 
same  time  he  takes  the  cup,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  physician,  swallows  the  draught  without  the 
least  hesitation,  or  without  discovering  the  least 
suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  he  perused  the 
letter  had  shewed  greater  signs  of  indignation  than 
of  fear  or  surprise ;  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  kings  bed — "  Royal  Sir,"  says  he,  with  a  re- 
solute tone  of  voice,  u  your  recovery  will  soon  clear 
me  of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with  which  I  am  charged^ 
The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy 
in  your  own  mind;  and  suffer  the  draught  to  ope- 
rate, and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you  have  re- 
ceived from  servants,  who  indeed  have  shewn  their 
zeal  for  your  welfare;  a  zeal,  however,  very  indis- 
creet and  unseasonable."  These  words  did  not  only 
revive  the  king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy;  so, 
taking  Philip  by  the  hand,  "  Be  you  yourself  ea^y," 
says  he  to  him,  "  for  I  believe  you  are  disquieted 
"  upon  a  double  account;  first  for  my  recovery,  and 
"  secondly  for  your  own  justification. " 

In  the  mean  time,  the  physic  worked  so  violently, 
that  the  accidents  which  attended  it,  strengthened 
Parmenio's  accusation;  for  the  king  lost  his  speech, 
and  was  seized  w  ith  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that 
he  had  hardly  any  pulse  left,  or  the  least  symptoms 
of  life.  Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  physic  to 
recover  him,  and  in  every  lucid  interval,  diverted 
him  with  agreeable  subjects;  conversing  with  him 
one  moment  about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  ano- 
ther, about  the  mighty  victory  which  was  advanc- 
ing, with  hasty  steps,  to  crown  his  past  triumphs. 
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At  last  the  physician's  art  having  gained  the  ascend- 
ant, and  diffused  through  every  vein  a  salutary  and 
vivific  virtue;  his  mind  first  began  to  resume  its 
former  vigour,  and  afterwards  his  body,  much  sooner 
than  had  been  expected.  Three  days  after  he 
showed  himself  to  the  army,  who  were  never  satis- 
fied with  gazing  upon  him,  and  could  scarce  be- 
lieve their  eyes ;  so  much  had  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  terrified  and  dejected  them.  No  caresses 
were  enough  for  the  physician ;  every  one  embracing 
him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  returning  him 
thanks  as  to  a  god,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  their 
sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  natu* 
rally  for  their  kings,  words,  can  never  express  how 
greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more  than  any 
other,  and  the  strong  affection  they  bore  him.  They 
were  persuaded,  that  he  did  not  undertake  any  thing 
but  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  gods;  and  as 
success  always  attended  his  designs,  even  his  rashness 
conduced  to  his  glory,  and  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing inexpressibly  divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which 
one  would  have  concluded  incapable  of  such  mighty 
enterprises,  and  which  however  overcame  all  difficul- 
ties, gave  a  fresh  merit  and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his 
actions.  *  Besides,  certain  advantages  that  gene- 
rally are  little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage  in  a 
wonderful  manner  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  greatly 
augmented  the  merit  of  Alexander ;  such  as  his 
taking  delight  in  bodily  exercises  ;  his  discovering  a 
skill  and  excellency  in  them  :  his  going  clothed  like 
the  common  soldiers,  and  knowing  how  to  familia- 
rize himself  with  inferiors,  without  lessening  his  dig- 
nity, his  sharing  in  toils  and  dangers  with  the  most 
laborious  and  intrepid  ;  qualities  which,  whether 
Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or  had  acquired 


*  Qu&  leviora  haberi  soUnty  pkrumque  in  re  militari  gratiora 
r»nigQ  sunt.    Q.  Curt. 
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them  by  reflection,  made  him  equally  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  soldiers. 

During  this  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full 
of  a  vain  confidence  in  the  infinite  number  of  his 
troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two  armies 
merely  from  their  disparity  in  that  point.  The 
plains  of  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  horse  as  he 
pleased,  and  of  taking  the  advantage  which  the 
great  difference  between  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
each  army  gave  him  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  re- 
solves to  march  to  narrow  passes,  where  his  cavalry 
and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  doing 
hirn  any  service,  would  only  incumber  one  another; 
and  accordingly  he  advances  towards  the  enemy,  for 
whom  he  should  have  waited,  and  runs  visibly  to 
his  own  destruction.    Nevertheless,  the  grandees  of 
his  court,  whose  custom  it  was  to  flatter  and  ap- 
plaud his  every  action,  congratulated  him  before- 
hand on  the  victory  he  would  soon  obtain,  as  if  it 
had  been  certain  and  inevitable.    There  was  at  that 
time,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one  Caridemus,  an 
Athenian,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  war,  who 
personally  hated  Alexander,  for  having  caused  him 
to  be  banished  from  Athens.    Darius,  turning  to 
this  Athenian,  asked,  whether  he  believed  him  pow- 
erful enough  to  defeat  his  enemy.    Caridemus,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  for- 
getting that  he  was  in  a  country  of  slavery,  where 
to  oppose  the  inclination  of  a  prince  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequence,  replied  as  follows :  u  Pos- 
*'  sibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleased  with  my  telling 
"  you  the  truth;  but,  in  case  I  do  not  do  it  now,  it 
"  will  be  too  late  hereafter.    This  mighty  parade  of 
"  war,  this  prodigious  number  of  men  which  has 
"  drained  all  the  East,  might  indeed  be  formidable 
u  to  your  neighbours.    Gold  and  purple  shine  in 
u  every  part  of  your  army  which  is  so  prodigiously 
"  splendid,  that  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  could 
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cc  never  forni  an  idea  of  its  magnificence.  But  the 
"  soldiers  who  compose  the  Macedonian  army,  ter- 
u  rible  to  behold,  and  bristling  in  every  part  with 
"  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves  with  such  idle 
"  show.  Their  only  care  is  to  discipline,  in  a  re- 
"  gular  manner,  their  battalions,  and  to  cover 
"  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and  pikes. 
"  Their  phalanx  is  a  body  of  infantry,  winch  en- 
"  gages  without  flinching;  and  keeps  so  close  in 
"  their  ranks,  thvt  the  soldiers  and  their  arms  form 
"  a  kind  of  impenetrable  work.  In  a  word,  every 
single  man  among  them,  the  officers  as  well  as 
"  soldiers,  are  so  well  trained  up,  so  attentive  to 
u  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they 
"  are  to  assemble  under  their  standards,  to  turn  to 
"  the  right  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks,  and  face 
u  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  signal 
<c  they  make  every  motion  and  evolution  of  the  art 
"  of  war.  But  that  you  may  be  persuaded,  these 
"  Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither,  *  from  the 
V  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  silver  ;  know,  that  this 
"  excellent  discipline  has  subsisted  hitherto  by  the 
"  sole  aid  and  precepts  of  poverty.  Are  they  nun- 
"  gry?  they  satisfy  their  appetite  with  any  kind  of 
"  food.  Are  they  weary?  they  repose  themselves 
4 4  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  the  day- time  are  al- 
u  ways  upon  their  feet.  Do  you  fancy  that  the 
r  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Acarnania  and 
ci  iEtolia,  who  all  are  armed  cap-a-pee,  are  to  be 
il  repulsed  by  stones  huiled  from  slings,  and  with 
"  sticks  burnt  at  the  end  ?  Troops  like  themselves, 
"  will  be  able  to  check  their  career ;  and  succours 
"  must  be  procured  from  their  country,  to  oppose 
c£  them.  Send  therefore  thither  all  the  useless  gold 
"  and  silver  which  1  see  here,  and  purchase  for- 


*  Et,  nt  auri  argenfique  studio  tcncri  putes$  adhuQ  ilia  disci' 
pUnapaupertute  magistrd  stetit.    Q.  Curt, 
VOL.  V.  E 
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C€  midable  soldiers."  *  Darius  was  naturally  of  a 
mild,  tractable  disposition;  but  good  fortune  will 
corrupt  the  most  happy  temper.  lew  mo- 
narchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  with- 
stand their  own  power,  to  repulse  the  flattery  of 
the  many  people  who  are  perpetually  inflaming 
their  passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  who  loves 
them  so  well,  as  to  contradict  and  displease  them, 
by  telling  them  the  genuine  truth.  But  Darius,  not 
having  strength  of  mind  sufficient  for  this,  gives 
orders  for  dragging  to  execution  a  man  who  had 
fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  at  that  time  his 
guest,  and  gave  him  at  that  time  the  best  counsel 
that  could  have  been  proposed  to  him.  However, 
as  this  cruel  treatment  could  not  silence  Cari- 
dcrnus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his  usual  freedom; 
"  My  avenger  is  at  hand,  the  very  man  in  oppo- 
"  sition  to  whom  I  gave  you  counsel,  and  he  will 
<{  soon  punish  you  for  despising  it.  +  As  for  you, 
"  Darius,  in  whom  sovereign  power  has  wrought 
tc  so  sudden  a  change,  you  will  teach  posterity,  that 
"  when  once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delu- 
"  sion  of  fortune,  she  erases  from  their  minds  all 
"  the  seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  them  by  na- 
"  ture."  Darius  soon  repented  his  having  put  to 
death  so  valuable  a  person  ;  and  experienced,  but 
too  late,  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told  him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  a  custom  long  used  by  the  Per- 
sians, never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  after  sun- 
rise, at  which  time  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for 
that  purpose  from  the  king's  tent.  Over  this  tent 
was  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the 
image  of  the  sun  set  in  crystal.  The  order  they  ob- 
served in  their  march  was  this. 

*  Erat  Dario  wile  ac  tract  abile  ingenium,  nisi  etiam  svam  na- 
turam  plerumqitc  J  or  tuna  corrwuperet.  Q.  Curt.  I  suspect  the 
particle  suam. 

t  Tu  guidem,  licentid  regnisubitb  mutatvs,  document  um  crispos* 
ten's,  homines,  cum  at  pennisert  fortunat  etiam  ttaivram  dediscere. 
ft,  Curt. 
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First,  were  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  there 
lay  the  fire,  called  by  them  sacred  and  eternal;  and 
these  were  followed  by  the  Magi,  singing  hymns 
after  the  manner  of  their  country.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths 
(agreeable  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  year)  clothed 
in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came  a  car  conse- 
crated to  *  Jupiter,  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  courser  of  a  prodigious  size,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  sun's  horse ;  and  the 
equerries  were  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a 
golden  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold 
and  silver,  followed  after.  Then  marched  a  body 
of  horse,  composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a 
different  manner.  Next  advanced  those  whom  the 
Persians  called  The  Immortals ',  amounting  to  ten 
thousand,  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel.  They  all 
wore  golden  collars,  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold 
tissue,  with  surtouts  (having  sleeves  to  them)  quit© 
covered  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called 
the  king's  cousins  or  +  relations,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very  much  resembling 
those  of  women,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  vain 
pomp  of  their  dress  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  \  Doryphori  came  after ;  they 
carried  the  king's  cloak,  and  walked  before  his  cha- 
riot, in  which  he  appeared  seated  as  on  a  high 
throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with 
images  of  the  gods  in  gold  and  silver;  and  from  the 
middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels, 

*  Jupiter  was  a  god  unknown  to  the  Persians.  Quintus 
Curtius  therefore,  in  all  probability,  calls  the  first  and  greatest 
of  their  gods  by  that  name, 

f  This  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Possibly  a  great  number  of  the 
king's  relations  were  in  this  body. 

\  These  were  guards  who  carried  a  half  pike, 
E  % 
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rose  two  statues  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  repre- 
senting War,  the  other  Peace,  having  a  golden 
eagle  between  them,  with  wings  extended,  as  ready 
to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the 
king.  He  was  clothed  in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped 
with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering  all 
over  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  that  represented 
two  falcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and  pecking  at 
one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  *  golden 
girdle,  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  his  sci- 
metar  hung,  the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over 
with  gems.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or  mitre, 
round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his 
nearest  relations,  followed  by  ten  thousand  pike- 
men,  whose  pikes  were  adorned  with  silver,  and 
tipped  with  gold ;  and  lastly,  thirty  thousand  in- 
fantry, who  composed  the  rear-guard.  These  were 
followed  by  the  king's  horses  (four  hundred  in  num- 
ber), all  which  were  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty 
paces  from  thence,  came  Sysigambis,  Darius  s  mo- 
ther, seated  on  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  on  ano- 
ther, with  the  several  female  attendants  of  both 
queens  riding  on  horseback.  Afterwards  came  fif- 
teen larse  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  ch'ih 
dren,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  education, 
with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day  in  great 
esteem  with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the  con- 
cubines, to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
in  the  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by  six  hundred 
mules  and  three  hundred  camels,  which  carried  the 
king's  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a  great  body 
of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown-ofiicers, 
and  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court;  then  the 
sutlers,  and  servants  of  the  army,  seated  also  in 
chariots. 

•Cidaris. 
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In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops, 
with  their  commanders,  who  closed  the  whole 
march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  tnat  he  had  been 
reading  the  description  of  a  tournament,  not  the 
march  of  an  army?  Could  he  imagine  that  princes 
of  the  least  reason  would  have  been  „so  stupid,  as  to 
incorporate  with  their  forces  so  cumbersome  a  train 
of  women,  princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and 
domestics  of  both  sexes?  But  the  custom  of  the 
country  was  reason  sufficient.  Darius,  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  surrounded  with 
this  mighty  pomp  prepared  for  himself  only,  fancied 
he  was  great,  and  formed  still  higher  notions  of 
himself.  Yet  should  we  reduce  him  to  his  just  pro- 
portion and  his  personal  worth,  how  little  would  he 
appear !  But  he  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the  same  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  time  for  us  to  bring  the  two  mot 
narchs  to  blows* 


Sect.  V.  Alexander  gains  a  famous  victory  over 
Darius,  near  the  city  of  Issus.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  victory. 

For  the  clearer  understanding   of  Alexander's  A.M. 
march,  and  that  of  Darius,  and  the  better  fixing  Al^j1#c 
the  situation  of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle  n3*33 
wras  fought,  we  must  distinguish  three  defiles  or 
passes.    b  The  first  of  these  is  immediately  at  the 
descent  from  mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city 
of  Tarsus,  through  which,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
Alexander  marched  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
The  second  is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading 


b  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  512—518.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  66— it* 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  675,  676.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  -1 — 12.  Justin. 
h  xi.  c.  9  et  10. 
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from  Cilicia  into  Syria;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  so  called  from  that  mountain.  This  pass, 
which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher 
than  the  pass  of  Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of 
the  army  to  seize  the  pass  of  Syria,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  free  passage  for  his  army.  As  for  himself, 
after  marching  from  Tarsus,  he  arrived  the  next  day 
at  Anchiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is  said  to 
have  built.  His  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
city  with  this  inscription,  Sardanapalus  built  An- 
chiala and  Tarsus  in  one  day  :  Go,  passenger, 

EAT,    DRINK,   AND    REJOICE,    FOR    THE   REST  IS 

no  thing.  From  hence  he  came  to  Solae,  where  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  iEsculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  Alexander  himself  headed 
the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  by  the 
whole  army,  and  he  there  solemnized  games ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  Having  commanded 
Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through  the  plains  of 
Aleius,  towards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  himself  went 
with  the  infantry  and  his  life-guards  to  Magarsus, 
whence  he  arrived  at  Malles,  and  afterwards  at 
Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that 
Darius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at 
Sochus  in  Assyria,  twTo  days'  journey  from  Cilicia. 
Alexander  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news; 
when  all  his  generals  and  officers  entreating  him  to 
inarch  towards  Darius,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to 
give  him  battle.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  city 
of  Issus,  and,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  pass 
of  Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it. 
The  king  left  the  sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole 
army  through  the  pass,  and  encamped  near  the 
city  of  Myriandrus,  where  the  badness  of  the  wea- 
ther obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of 
Ass\ria,  of  great  extent.  The  Grecian  commanders 
who  were  in  his  service,  and  formed  the  chjef 
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strength  of  his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the 
coming- up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides  that  this 
spot  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  very  advantageous 
for  his  horse,  it  was  spacious  enough  to  contain  his 
vastly  numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggage  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  army.  However,  if 
he  should  not  approve  of  their  counsel,  they  then 
advised  him  to  separate  this  multitude,  and  select 
such  only  as  were  the  flower  of  his  troops  ;  and  con- 
sequently not  venture  his  whole  army  upon  a  single 
battle,  which  perhaps  might  be  decisive.  However, 
the  courtiers,  with  whom  the  courts  of  monarchs, 
as  Arrian  observes,  for  ever  abound,  called  these 
Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches; 
and  hinted  to  Darius,  that  the  only  motive  of  their 
counselling  the  king  to  divide  his  troops  was,  that, 
after  they  should  once  be  separated  from  the  rest, 
they  might  have  an  easier  opportunity  of  delivering 
up  into  the  enemy's  hands  whatever  might  be  in 
their  power;  but  that  the  safest  way  would  be,  to 
surround  them  with  the  whole  army,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  traitors.  This  proposal  was  shocking 
to  Darius,  who  was  naturally  oi  a  very  mild  and 
humane  disposition.  He  therefore  answered,  "  That 
€t  he  was  far  from  ever  designing  to  commit  so  hor- 
"  rible  a  crime;  that  should  he  be  guilty  of  it,  no 
"  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  least  credit  to 
"  his  promises;  that  it  #  was  never  known  that  a 
"  person  had  been  put  to  death  for  giving  impru- 
u  dent  counsel;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture 
"  to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with  such 
"  danger,  a  circumstance  that  would  he  of  the  most 
"  fatal  consequence  to  princes.''  He  then  thanked 
the  Greeks  for  their  zeal  and  good- will,  and  con- 
descended to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  which 
prompted  him  not  to  follow  their  advice, 

*  Neminem  si  olid  inn  consilium  capite  lucre  debere ;  defatuvQa 
*mm  qui  suadercnty  si  suasisse  j/criculum  esset,    Q.  C  y  u?. 
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The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alex- 
anders long  delay  in  coming  up  with  them,  was  a 
proof  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him  (for  they 
had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  indisposition)  ;  that 
fortune,  merely  for  their  sake,  had  led  Alexander 
into  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  get  out,  in  case  they  should 
fall  upon  him  immediately;  that  they  ought  to  seize 
this  favourable  opportunity,  for  fear  the  enemy 
should  fly,  by  which  means  Alexander  would  escape 
them.  Upon  this,  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that 
the  army  should  march  in  search  of  him;  the  gods, 
says  an  c  historian,  blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince, 
that  he  might  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  thereby  make  way  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Darius,  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most 
precious  effects  to  Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  un- 
der a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body  of  the 
army  towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  which  lies  far  above  the  passes  of  Syria. 
His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princesses  his 
daughters,  and  the  little  prince  his  son,  followed 
the  army  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians, 
but  were  in  the  camp  during  the  battle.  When  he 
had  advanced  a  little  way  into  Cilicia  (from  east 
westward)  he  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  know- 
ing that  Alexander  was  behind;  for  he  had  been 
assured  that  this  prince  fled  before  him,  and  was 
retired  in  great  disorder  into  Syria;  and  therefore 
Darius  was  now  considering  how  he  might  best 
pursue  him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death  all  the 
sick  who  were  in  the  city  of  Issus,  a  few  soldiers 
excepted,  whom  he  dismissed,  after  making  them 
view  every  part  of  his  camp,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of 
forces,     These   soldiers  accordingly  brought 
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Alexander  word  of  Darius's  approach,  which  he 
could  scarce  believe,  from  its  great  improbability, 
though  there  was  nothing  he  desired  more  earnestly. 
But  he  himself  was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth 
of  it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of 
preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  Barbarians  were  so 
numerous,  that  they  would  attack  him  in  his  camp, 
fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisadoes,  discovering 
an  incredible  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  which 
was,  to  engage  in  those  passes,  whither  the  gods 
seemed  to  have  led  Darius  expressly  to  deliver  him 
into  his  hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but 
wide  enough  for  a  small  army  to  act  and  move  at 
liberty  in,  reduced,  in  some  measure,  the  two 
armies  to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Mace- 
donians had  space  sufficient  to  employ  their  whole 
army;  whereas  the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the 
twentieth  part  of  theirs. 

Nevertheless  Alexander,  as  frequently  happens 
even  to  the  greatest  captains,  felt  some  emotion  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  goins;  to  hazard  all  at  one  blow. 
The  more  fortune  had  favoured  him  hitherto,  the 
more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns ;  the  moment  ap- 
proaching which  was  to  determine  his  fate.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  rewards  oi  his  toils  exceeded  the  dan- 
gers of  them;  and  though  he  was  uncertain  with  re- 
gard to  the  victory,  he  at  least  hoped  to  die  glori- 
ously, and  like  Alexander.  However,  he  did  not 
divulge  these  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing, 
that  upon  the  approach  of  a  battle,  a  general  ought 
not  to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  per- 
plexity: and  that  the  troops  should  read  nothing 
but  resolution  and  intrepidity  in  the  countenance  of 
their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  ready  for  the  third  watch  of  the 
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night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went  *  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  there,  by  torch-light,  sacrificed, 
alter  the  manner  of  his  country,  to  the  gods  of  the. 
place.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  his  army, 
which  was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  com- 
manded to  make  greater  speed,  arrived  by  day- 
break at  the  several  posts  assigned  them;  but  now 
the  couriers  bringing  word  that  Darius  was  not 
above  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the  king  caused 
his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up  in  battle-array. 
The  peasants  in  the  greatest  terror  came  also  and 
acquainted  Darius  with  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  would  not  at  first  believe,  imagining,  as 
we  have  observed,  that  Alexander  fled  before  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  escape.  This  news  threw  his 
troops  into  the  utmost  confusion,  who  in  that  sur- 
prise ran  to  their  arms  with  great  precipitation  and 
disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  lay  near 
the  city  of  Issus,  and  was  bounded  by  mountains 
on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain, 
that  was  situated  between  them  both,  must  have 
been  considerably  broad,  as  the  two  armies  en- 
camped in  it;  and  I  before  observed,  that  Darius's 
was  vastly  numerous.  The  river  Pinarius  ran  through 
the  middle  of  this  plain  from  the  mountain  to  the 
sea,  and  divided  it  very  near  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  mountain  fornied  a  hollow  like  a  gulph,  the 
extremity  of  which  in  a  curve  line  bounded  part  of 
the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following 
order.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  the  right 
wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountain,  the  Argyra- 
spides|,  commanded  by  Nicanor;  then  the  phalanx 
of  Ccenus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccas,  which 

*  The  ancients  used  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices  upon  emi- 
nences. 

f  This  v/as  a  body  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  their  silver 
shields,  but  much  more  so  by  their  great  bravery. 
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terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  army.  Ort 
the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx 
of  Amyntas,  then  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly,  that 
of  Meleager.  Thus  the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  formed,  which  we  find  was  composed  of  six 
distinct  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  these  bodies 
was  headed  by  able  generals;  but  Alexander  was 
always  commander  in  chief,  and  directed  all  the 
movements.  The  horse  were  placed  on  the  two 
wings ;  the  Macedonians,  with  the  Thessalians,  on 
the  right,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the 
other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  commanded 
all  the  foot  of  the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the 
whole  wing.  Alexander  had  reserved  to  himself 
the  command  of  the  right.  He  had  desired  Par- 
menio to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  Barbarians  from  surrounding  him ; 
and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to 
keep  at  some  distance  from  the  mountains,  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arrows  discharged  by 
those  who  were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the 
horse  of  his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Pro- 
tomachus  and  the  Paeonians,  and  his  foot  with  the 
bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He  reserved  the  *  Agrians 
(commanded  by  Attalus)  who  were  greatly  esteem- 
ed, and  some  forces  that  were  newly  arrived  from 
Greece,  to  oppose  those  which  Darius  had  posted 
on  the  mountains. 

As  for  Darius's  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  Having  heard  that  Alexander  was 
marching  towards  him  in  battle  array,  he  com- 
manded thirty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand 
bowmen  to  cross  the  river  Pi  nanus,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in  a  com- 
modious manner  on  the  hither  side.  In  the  centre 
he  posted  the  thirty  thousand  Greeks  in  his  service, 
who,  doubtless,  were  the  flower  and  chief  strength 

*  Agria  was  a  eity  between  the  mountains  Ilaemus  and  Rho- 
dope. 
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of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  ail  inferior  in  bravery 
to  the  Macedoi  ian  phalanx,  with  thirty  thousand 
Card&cians  on  their  right,  and  as  many  on  their 
left;  the  field  of  battle  not  being  able  to  contain  a 
greater  number.  These  were  all  heavily  armed. 
The  rest  of  the  infantry,  distinguished  by  their 
several  nations,  were  ranged  behind  the  first  line. 
Ic  is  pity  Arrian  does  not  tell  us  the  depth  of  each 
of  those  two  lines;  but  it  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious, if  we  consider  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
pass,  and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the  Persian 
forces.  On  the  mountain  which  lay  to  their  left, 
against  Alexander's  right  wing,  Darius  posted  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  who  w-ere  so  ranged  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  several  windings  of  the  mountain)  that 
some  were  behind  Alexanders  army,  and  others 
before  it. 

Darius,  after  having  set  bis  army  in  battle-array, 
made  his  horse  cross  the  river  again,  and  dispatch- 
ed the  greatest  part  of  them  toward  the  sea  against 
Parmenio,  because  they  could  fight  on  that  spot 
with  the  greatest  advantage :  the  rest  of  his  cavalry 
he  sent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  How- 
ever, rinding  that  these  Avould  be  of  no  service  on 
that  side,  because  of  the  too  great  narrowness  of  the 
spot,  he  caused  a  great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about 
to  the  right.  As  for  himself,  he  took  his  post  in 
the  center  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of 
the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's 
horse  was  to  oppose  his  left  wing,  which  consisted 
only  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  some  other 
allies,  detached  immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  which  he  caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his 
battalions,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  Bar- 
barians. On  the  same  side  (the  left)  he  posted 
before  his  foot,  the  Cretan  bowmien,  and  the  Thra- 
cians  of  Sitalces  (a  king  of  Thrace)  who  were  co- 
vered by  the  horse.  The  foreigners  in  his  service 
were  behind  all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  thai  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so 
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far  as  the  left  of  the  Persians,  which  might  surround 
and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  from  the  centre  of 
his  army  two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached 
thither,  with  orders  for  them  to  march  behind,  to 
prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  He  also 
reinforced  that  wing  with  the  forces  which  he  had 
opposed  to  the  Barbarians  on  the  mountains;  foY, 
seeing  they  did  not  come  down,  he  made  the 
Agrians  and  some  other  bowmen  attack  them,  and 
drive  them  towards  the  summit  of  it;  so  that  he 
left  only  three  hundred  horse  to  keep  them  in,  and 
sent  the  rest,  as  I  observed,  to  re-inforce  his  right 
wing,  which  by  this  means  extended  further  than 
that  of  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  Alexander  marched  very  slowly,  that  his 
soldiers  might  take  a  little  breath;  so  that  it  was 
supposed  they  would  not  engage  till  very  late  :  for 
Darius  still  continued  with  his  army  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantage- 
ous situation  of  his  post;  and  even  caused  such 
parts  of  the  shore  as  were  not  craggy  to  be  secured 
with  palisadoes,  whence  the  Macedonians  concluded 
that  he  was  already  afraid  of  being  defeated.  The 
two  armies  being  come  in  sight,  Alexander,  riding 
along  the  ranks,  called,  by  their  several  names,  the 
principal  officers  both  of  the  Macedonians  and 
foreigners;  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  signalize 
themselves,  speaking  to  each  nation  according  to 
its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition.  To  the  Mace- 
donians he  represented,  "  the  victories  they  had 
"  formerly  gamed  in  Europe;  the  still  recent  glory 
"  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus;  the  great  number 
"  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them, 
"  all  which  they  had  subdued."  He  added,  that 
<c  by  one  single  victory  they  would  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Persian  empire;  and  that  the  spoils 
"  of  the  East  would  be  the  reward  of  their  bravery 
<£  and  toils."  The  Greeks  he  animated,  "  by  the 
"  remembrance  of  the  many  calamities  which  the 
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"  Persians  (those  irreconcileable  enemies  to  Greece) 
"  had  brought  upon  them ;  and  set  before  them 
"  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae, 
"  of  Salami's,  of  Plataeas,  and  the  many  others  by 
"  which  they  had  acquired  immortal  glory."  He 
bid  the  lllyrians  and  Thracians,  nations  who  used 
tS subsist  by  plunder  and  rapine,  "  view  the  ene- 
u  my's  army,  every  part  of  which  shone  with  gold 
<c  and  purple,  and  was  not  loaded  so  much  with 
"  arms  as  with  booty.  That  they  therefore  should 
"  push  forward  (they  who  were  men)  and  strip  all 
"  those  women  of  their  ornaments;  and  exchange 
"  their  mountains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  and 
"  snows  for  the  smiling  plains  and  rich  fields  of 
"  Persia. "  The  moment  he  had  ended,  the  whole 
army  set  up  a  shout,  and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led 
on  directly  against  the  enemy. 

Alexander  had  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to 
prevent  the  ranks,  or  the  front  of  his  phalanx,  from 
breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals-:  But  when  he  was 
got  within  bow-shot,  he  commanded  all  his  right 
(wing)  to  plunge  impetuously  into  the  river,  pur- 
posely that  they  might  surprise  the  Barbarians,  come 
sooner  to  a  close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  arrows;  in  all  of  which  he  was  very 
successful.  Both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost 
bravery  and  resolution;  and  being  now  forced  to 
fight  close,  they  charged  on  both  sides  sword  in 
hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued;  for  they 
engaged  man  to  man,  each  aiming  the  point  of  his 
sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent.  Alexander,  w  ho 
performed  the  duty  both  of  a  private  soldier  and  of 
a  commander,  wished  nothing  so  ardently  as  the 
glory  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Darius,  who 
being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to 
the  whole  army ;  and  by  that  means  was  a  powerful 
object,  both  to  encourage  his  own  soldiers  to  defend, 
and  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  And  now  the  battle 
grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before;  so  that 
a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed. 
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Each  side  fought  with  incredible  bravery.  Oxathres, 
brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexander  was 
going  to  charge  that  monarch  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot  with  the  horse 
under  his  command,  and  distinguished  himself 
above  all  the  rest.  The  horses  that  drew  Darius's 
chariot,  being  quite  covered  with  wounds,  began 
to  prance  about;  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently, 
that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the 
king,  who,  seeing  himself  going  to  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down,  and  mounted 
another  chariot.  The  rest  observing  this,  fled  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  throwing  down  their  arms, 
made  the  best  of  their  way.  Alexander  had  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it 
was  not  attended  with  ill  consequences. 

Whilst  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  (ported 
to  the  right)  were  pursuing  the  advantage  they 
had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder  of 
them  who  engaged  the  Greeks  met  with  greater 
resistance.  These  observing  that  the  body  of  in- 
fantry in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  the 
right  (wing)  of  Alexander's  army,  which  was  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  came  and  attacked  it  in  flank. 
The  engagement  was  very  bloody,  and  victory  a 
long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to 
push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  re- 
cover the  disorder  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been 
thrown.  The  Macedonians  also  signalised  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  just  be- 
fore gained,  and  support  the  honour  of  their  pha- 
lanx, which  had  always  been  considered  as  invin- 
cible. There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between 
these  two  nations  (the  Greeks  and  Macedonians) 
which  greatly  increased  their  courage,  and  made  the 
resistance  on  each  side  very  vigorous.  On  Alex- 
ander's side,  Ptolemv  the  son  of  Seleucus  lost  his 
life,  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  otuer  considerable 
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officers,  .who  all  had  behaved  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  vic- 
torious under  its  monarch,  after  defeating  all  who 
opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks 
who  were  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very  vigorously  ;  and 
attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the 
Persian  cavalry  which  was  in  the  right  wing  (with- 
out waiting  for  their  being  attacked  bv  the  Mace- 
donians)  had  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon 
the  Thessalian  horse,  several  of  whose  squadrons 
w-ere  broke  by  it.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first 
charge,  and  oblige  the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks, 
made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  terrified  by  the  prodi- 
gious numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Persians  seeing 
this,  were  filled  with  boldness  and  confidence,  and 
thereupon  the  greatest  part  of  them  advancing  with- 
out order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had 
no  thoughts  but  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon 
this,  the  Thessalians  seeing  them  in  such  confusion, 
faced  about  on  a  sudden,  and  renewed  the  fight 
with  fresh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a  brave  de- 
fence, till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the 
Greeks  cut  to  pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  army.  The  Persian  horse  suffered  very 
much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weight  of  the 
arms  of  their  riders;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they 
retired  in  disorder,  and  crouded  in  great  numbers 
through  the  defiles,  they  bruised  and  unhorsed  one 
another,  and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own 
soldiers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides,  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  pursued  them  with  so  much  fury,  that  they 
were  as  much  shattered  as  the  infantry,  and  lost  as 
many  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed, 
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the  instant  he  saw  his  left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot;  bat  getting  after- 
wards into  craggy  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  throwing  down  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal 
mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  him,  till  he  saw  his  phalanx*  had  conquered 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Persian  horse  put  to  flight-  and 
this  allowed  the  fugitive  monarch  to  gain  the  start  of 
his  pursuers  considerably. 

About  eight  thousand  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in 
Darius's  service  (with  their  officers  at  their  head, 
who  were  very  brave)  retired  over  the  mountains, 
towards  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where  finding  the  tran- 
sports which  had  brought  them  from  Lesbos  upon 
dry  ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  burnt  the  rest,  to  prevent 
their  being  pursued. 

As  for  the  Barbarians,  having  exerted  themselves 
with  bravery  enough  in  the  first  attack,  they  after- 
wards gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner ;  and, 
being  intent  upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves, 
they  took  different  ways.  Some  struck  into  the 
high  road  which  led  directly  to  Persia ;  others  ran 
into  woods  and  lonely  mountains;  and  a  small  num- 
ber returned  to  their  camp,  which  the  victorious 
enemy  had  already  taken  and  plundered. 

Svsigambis,  Darius's  mother,  and  that  monarch's 
queen,  who  also  was  his  sister,  had  remained  in  it 
with  two  of  the  kings  daughters,  a  son  of  his  (a  child) 
and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  of  the  women 
had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  Darius's 
treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  court  No  more  than 
three  thousand  talents  *.were  found  in  his  camp;  but 
the  rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus,         ^  ^ 

Alexander,    weary  of  pursuing   Darius,   seeing  s6'72. 

night  draw  on,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Ant.  J.C. 
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him  to  overtake  that  monarch,  returned  to  the 
enemy s  camp,  which  his  soldiers  had  just  before 
plundered.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  memorable 
battle,  fought  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign. 
The  *  Persians,  either  in  the  engagement  or  the  rout, 
lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  both  horse  and 
foot ;  but  very  few  were  killed  on  Alexander's  side. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  and  his  chief  officers  to  a  feast,  at  which  he 
himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the  wound  he 
had  received,  it  having  only  grazed  the  skin.  But 
they  were  no  sooner  set  down  at  table,  than  they 
heard  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  in- 
termixed with  groans,  which  frighted  all  the  com- 
pany; insomuch  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon 
guard  before  the  king's  tent,  ran  to  their  arms, 
being  afraid  of  an  insurrection.  But  it  was  found, 
that  the  persons  who  made  this  clamour  were  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tive ladies,  who,  supposing  that  prince  dead,  be- 
wailed his  loss,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Bar- 
barians, with  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings.  An 
eunuch,  who  had  seen  Darius's  cloak  in  the  hands 
of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him,  and  after- 
wards stripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried 
them  that  false  account. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  the 
reason  of  this  false  alarm,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity  of  Da- 
rius, and  the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses, 
whom  his  misfortunes  only  affected.  He  thereupon 
sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure 
them,  that  the  man  whose  death  they  bewailed  was 
alive.    Leonatus,   taking  some  soldiers  with  him, 

*  According  to  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians 
lost  nn  hundred  thousand  loot,  and  ten  thousand  horse.  And 
the  former  historian  relates,  that  no  more  than  an  hundred  and 
fifty  hor?e,  and  three  hundred  foot,  were  lost  on  Alexander's 
side,  which  does  not  seem  very  probable. 
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came  to  the  tent  of  the  princesses,  and  sent  word, 
that  he  was  come  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  king's 
name.  The  persons,  who  were  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  imagined  that 
their  mistresses  were  undone;  and  accordingly  ran 
into  the  tent,  crying  aloud,  that  their  last  hour  was 
eome,  and  that  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  murder 
them,  so  that  these  princesses  being  seized  with  the 
utmost  distraction,  did  not  make  the  least  answer, 
but  waited  in  deep  silence  for  the  orders  of  the  con- 
queror. At  last,  Leonatus  having  staid  a  long  time, 
and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  soldiers  at  the 
door,  and  came  into  the  tent:  But  their  terror  in- 
creased, when  they  saw  a  man  enter  among  them 
without  being  introduced*  They  thereupon  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  intreated,  that  "  before 
"  he  put  them  to  death,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
M  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  country; 
"  and  that  when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to  their 
"  king,  they  should  die  contented."  Leonatus  an- 
swered, "  That  Darius  was  living;  and  that  so  far 
"  from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  should  be 
"  treated  as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splen- 
<c  dour."  Sysigambis  hearing  this,  began  to  recover 
her  spirits,  and  permitted  Leonatus  to  give  her  his 
hand,  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the 
wounded,  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the 
dead,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  in  their  richest  accoutrements.  He 
treated  the  Persians  of  distinction  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  permitted  Darius's  mother  to  bury  whatever 
persons  she  pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and 
ceremonies  practised  in  her  country.  However,  this 
prudent  princess  used  that  permission  in  regard  only 
to  a  few  who  were  her  near  relations;  and  that  with 
such  a  modesty  and  reserve  as  she  thought  suited 
her  present  condition.  The  king  testified  his  joy 
and  gratitude  to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the 
qhief  officers,  whose  actions  he  applauded  in  the 
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strongest  terms,  as  well  those  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  as  those  which  had  been 
only  related  to  him;  and  he  made  presents  to  all, 
according  to  their  merit  and  rank. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  du- 
ties, truly  worthy  a  great  monarch,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  he  was 
coming  to  pay  them  a  visit;  and  accordingly  com- 
manding all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the 
tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephgcstion.  He  was 
his  favourite,  and  as  they  had  been  brought  up  toge- 
ther, the  king  revealed  all  his  secrets  to  him,  and  * 
nobody  else  dared  to  speak  so  freely  to  him;  but 
even  Hephflestion  made  so  cautious  and  discreet  an 
use  of  that  liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not 
so  much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  desire  to 
obey  the  king,  who  would  have  it  so.  They  were 
of  the  same  age,  but  Hephasstion  was  taller,  so 
that  the  queens  took  him  at  first  for  the  king,  and 
paid  him  their  respects  as  such  :  but  some  cap- 
tive eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Sysigambis 
fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  begged  his  pardon; 
declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him,  she  hoped 
that  consideration  would  plead  her  apology.  The 
king,  raising  her  from  the  ground,  "  Dear  mother," 
says  he,  c*  you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he  also  is 
"  Alexander  t  A  fine  expression,  which  does  ho- 
nour to  both  !  Had  Alexander  always  thought  and 
acted  in  this  manner,  he  would  have  justly  merited 
the  title  of  Great;  but  J  fortune  had  not  yet  cor- 
rupted his  mind,    lie  bore  her  at  first  with  modera- 

e  Libcrtatis  quoquc  in  eo  admonendo  nan  alius  jus  habebat;  quod 
amen  if  a  usurpabat,  at  magis  a  rcgc  pcnnissum  qudtn  vindkatum 
cb  eo  "cideretur*    Quint.  Curtius. 

f  0  donum  inclita  vocis,  danti  pariter  atque  accipienti  spccio- 
uml    Val.  Max.  1.  4.  c.  7- 
%  Sed  nondumfortuna  sc  animo  ejus  infudtrat.  Itaque  orientem 
earn  moderate  8?  prudtntcr  tulit :  ad  ultmum  magnitudinan  ejus 
non  cepit.   Quint.  Curt. 
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tion  and  wisdom  ;  but  at  last  she  overpowered  him, 
and  he  became  unable  to  resist  her. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  affected  with  these  testimonies 
of  goodness  and  humanity,  could  not  forbear  testi- 
fying her  gratitude  upon  that  account.  "  Great 
"  prince  (said  she  to  him)  what  words  shall  I  find 
"  to  express  my  thanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
"  answer  your  generosity  1  You  call  me  your 
"  mother,  and  honour  me  still  with  the  title  of 
"  queen,  whereas  I  confess  myself  your  captive. 
"  I  *  know  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  now  am. 
<c  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  past  grandeur,  and 
"  find  I  can  support  all  the  weight  of  my  present  ill 
<c  fortune.  But  it  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you 
"  now  have  an  absolute  power  over  us,  to  make  us 
"  feel  it  by  your  clemency  only,  and  not  by  ill 
"  treatment/' 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took 
Darius's  son  in  his  arms.  This  little  child,  without 
discovering  the  least  terror,  embraced  Alexander, 
who  being  affected  with  his  confidence,  and  turning 
about  to  Hephrestion,  said  to  him  ;  "  O  that  Darius 
"  had  had  some  portion  of  his  tender  disposition  r" 

It  is  certain  that  Alexander,  in  this  beginning  of 
his  career,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  sur- 
passed, in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  the  kings  his 
predecessors;  and  proved  himself  superior  to  a  pas- 
sion which  conquers  and  enslaves  the  strongest. 
Darius's  consort  was  the  most  lovely  princess  in  the 
world,  as  he  himself  was  the  most  beautiful  of  princes, 
and  of  a  very  tall  and  most  majestic  shape;  and  the 
princesses  their  daughters  resembled  them.  They 
were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alexander's  camp,  not  as  in 
that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  and  a 
sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity  and 
modesty,  in  winch  all  the  princesses  lived  so  retired, 

*  Et  praterit*  fortuna  fastighim  capia,  $  pra&entis  Jugum  patj 
possum .    Quint.  Cuiit. 
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that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  person,  nor  did  any 
one  dare  to  approach  their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  rhe  first  visit  above- 
mentioned,  which  was  a  respectful  and  ceremonious 
one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the 
dangers  of  human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution 
never  to  visit  Darius's  queen  any  more.  d  lie  him- 
self informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumstance,  in 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he 
commanded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedo- 
nians who  had  forced  the  wives  of  some  foreign  sol- 
diers. In  this  letter  the  following  words  occur: 
"  For,  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  I  neither 
even  saw,  nor  would  see,  the  wife  of  Darius;  and 
did  not  suffer  any  person  to  speak  of  her  beauty 
before  me,"  We  are  to  remember  that  Alexander 
was  young,  victorious,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged 
in  marriage,  as  lias  been  observed  of  the  first  eScipio 
on  a  like  occasion.  Etjuvenis,  <$•  ccelebs,  8$  vic- 
tor. 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such 
humanity,  that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that 
they  were  captiyes,  could  have  made  them  sensible 
of  their  calamity ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  they 
possessed  before,  nothing  was  wanting  with  regard 
to  Alexander,  but  that  trust  and  confidence,  which 
no  one  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  soever 
he  behaves. 


*  Plut.  in  Alex. 


*  Vab  Max,  h  iv,  2. 
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Sect.  VI.  Alexander  marches  victorious  into  Sy- 
ria. The  treasures  deposited  in  Damascus  are 
delivered  to  him.  Darius  writes  a  letter  to 
Alexander  in  the  most  haughty  terms,  which 
he  answers  in  the  same  style.  The  gates  of  the 
city  of  Sidon  are  opened  to  him.  Abdolonymus 
is  placed  upon  the  throne  against  his  will. 
Alexander  lays  siege  to  Tyre,  which,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  vigorous  defence,  for  seven  months, 
is  taken  by  storm.  The  fulfilling  of  different 
prophecies  relating  to  Tyre. 

f ALEXANDER  set  out.  towards  Syria,  after  bav-  A.  M. 
ing  consecrated  three  altars  on  the  river  Pinarius,  3672. 
the  first  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to  Hercules,  and 
the  third  to  Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments  of  ' 
his  victory.  He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Damascus, 
in  which  Darius's  treasure  was  deposited.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  betraying  his  sovereign  from 
whom  he  had  now  no  further  expectations,  wrote 
to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  up  into  his  hands  all  the  treasure  and 
other  rich  stores  of  Darius.  But  being  desirous  of 
covering  his  treason  with  a  specious  pretext,  ho 
pretended  that  he  was  not  secure  in  the  city,  so 
caused,  by  day  break,  all  the  money  and  the  richest 
things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled 
away  with  the  whole,  seemingly  with  intention  to 
secure  them,  but  in  reality  to  deliver  them  up  to 
the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Parmenio,  who 
had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  the  kin<?.  At 
the  first  sight  of  the  forces  w  hich  this  general  head- 
ed, those  who  carried  the  burthens  being  frighted, 
threw  them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did  the  sol- 

f  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  517,  518.    Amaru  1.  ii.  p.  83 — 86.  Plut. 
m  Alex.  p.  6*78,    Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  J.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c«  10. 
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diers  who  convoyed  them,  and  the  governor  himself, 
who  was  rnost  terrified.  On  this  occasion  immense 
riches  were  seen  scattered  up  and  down  the  fields; 
all  the  gold  and  silver  designed  to  pay  so  great  an 
army;  the  splendid  equipages  of  so  many  great  lords 
and  ladies ;  the  golden  vases  and  bridles,  magnificent 
tents,  and  carriages  abandoned  by  their  drivers;  in  a 
word,  whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  frugality  of 
so  many  kings  had  amassed  during  many  ages,  was 
abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was 
to  see  the  wives  of  the  satraps  and  grandees  of 
Persia,  most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children 
after  them;  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compas- 
sion, as  they  were  less  sensible  of  their  misiortuue. 
Among  these  were  three  young  princesses,  daughters 
of  Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before  Darius;  the 
widow  of  this  Ochus;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres, 
brother  to  Da'ius;  the  wife  of  Artabazus,  the 
greatest  lord  of  the  court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus. 
There  also  were  taken  prisoners  the  wife  and  son  of 
pharnabazus,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  admiral 
of  all  the  coasts;  three  daughters  of  Mentor;  the 
wife  and  son  of  Memnon,  that  illustrious  general; 
insomuch  that  scarce  one  noble  family  in  all  Persia 
but  shared  in  this  calamity. 

There  also  were  found  in  Damascus  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Grecian  cities,  particularly  those  of 
Lacedremon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thought  he 
had  lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  them  under 
the  protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money  and  plate,  which  was  afterwards 
coined,  and  amounted  to  immense  sums,  thirty 
thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  beasts  laden  with 
baggage,  were  taken,  g  Parmenio,  in  his  letter  to 
Alexander,  informs  him  that  he  found  iif  Damascus 
three  hundred  and  twentv-nine  of  Darius's  concubines, 
all  admirably  well  skilled  in  music;  and  also  a  multi* 


s  Athen.  1.  xiii,  p.  60J, 
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tltude  of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regulate  and 
prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments ; 
such  as  to  make  wreaths,  to  prepare  perfumes  and 
essences,  to  dress  viands,  to  make  pies,  and  all 
things  in  the  pastry  way,  to  preside  over  the  wine 
cellars,  to  "give  out  the  wine,  and  similar  offices. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these 
officers;  a  train  worthy  a  prince  who  runs  to  his 
destruction  ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head 
of  so  mighty  and  splendid  an  army,  and  who  came 
into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a 
warrior,  was  flying  over  plains,  which  from  being 
before  covered  with  the  infinite  multitude  of  his 
forces,  now  appeared  like  a  desart  or  vast  solitude. 
This  ill  fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night, 
accompanied  by  a  very  few  attendants:  for  all  had 
not  taken  the  same  road,  and  most  of  those  who 
accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  as 
he  often  changed  his  horses.  At  last  he  arrived  at  * 
Soehns,  where  he  assemhled  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which  amounted  only  to  four  thousand  men, 
including  Persians  as  well  as  foreigners;  and  from 
hence  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  Tbapsacus,  in 
order  to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the 
booty  into  Damascus,  the  king  commanded  him  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  of  the  captives.  Most 
of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  the  conqueror.  Being  arrived  at  Ma- 
rallies,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which 
he  styled  himself  king,  without  bestowing  that  title 
on  Alexander,  lie  commanded,  rather  than  in- 
treated  him,  "  to  ask  any  sum  of  money  he  should 
"  think  proper,  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother, 
"  his  wife,  and   children.     That  with  regard  to 

*  This  city  was  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought. 
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f<  their  dispute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he  thought 
"  proper,  decide  it  in  one  general  battle,  to  which 
"  both  parties  should  bring  an  equal  number  of 
u  troops:  But  that  in  case  he  were  still  capable 
"  of  good  counsel,  he  would  advise  him  to  rest  con- 
"  tented  with  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and 
u  not  invade  that  of  another  :  that  they  might 
"  henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful 
"  allies ;  that  he  himself  was  ready  to  swear  to  the 
"  observance  of  these  articles,  and  to  receive  Alex- 
"  auder's  oath." 

This  letter,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a 
pride  and  haughtiness,  exceedingly  offended  Alex- 
ander, lie  therefore  wrote  the  following  answer  : 
"  Alexander  the  king  to  Darius.  The  ancient  Da- 
"  rius,  whose  name  you  assume,  in  former  times 
"  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  coasts 
"  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  lonians,  our  ancient 
"  colonies.  He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of 
£t  a  powerful  army,  and  carried  the  war  into  the 
very  heart  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  him, 
Xerxes  made  another  descent  with  a  dreadful 
"  number  of  barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us;  and 
u  having  been  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he 
"  left,  at  his  retiring,  Mardonius  in  Greece,  -who 
"  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid  waste  our  plains. 
"  But  who  has  not  heard  that  Philip,  my  father, 
"  was  assassinated  by  wretches  suborned  thereto  by 
"  your  partizans,  in  hopes  of  a  great  reward  ?  For 
"  it  is  customary  with  the  Persians  to  undertake  im- 
"  pious  wars,  and,  when  armed  in  the  field,  to  set 
"  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  And 
"  even  you  yourself,  though  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
"  army,  promised  nevertheless  a  thousand  talents  to 
<£  any  person  who  should  kill  me.  I  therefore  only 
"  defend  myself,  and  am  not  the  aggressor.  And 
u  consequently  the  gods,  who  always  declare  for 
"  the  just  cause,  have  favoured  my  arms  ;  and, 
u  aided  by  their  protection,  I  have  subjected  .  a 
"  great  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius, 
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■£<  in  a  pitched  battle.    However,  though  I  ought 
"  not  to  grant  any  request  you  make,  since  you 
i*  have  not  acted  fairly  in  this  war;  nevertheless,  in 
u  case  you  will  appear  before  me  in  a  supplicating 
"  posture,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  will  restore 
t*  to  you,  without  any  ransdm,  your  mother,  your 
?  wife,  and  children.    I  will  let  you  see,  that  I 
"  know  how  to  conquer,  and  to  oblige  the  con- 
quered  *.     If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering 
"  yourself  to  me,  I  now  assure  you,  upon  my  ho- 
if  nour,  that  you  may  do  it  without  the  least  dan- 
u  ger.    But  remember,  when  you  next  write  to  me, 
"  that  you  write  not  only  to  a  king,  but  to  your 
#  king."  Thersippus  was  ordered  to  carry  this  letter, 
Alexander,  marching  from  thence  into  Phoenicia, 
the  citizens  of  Byblos  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
Every  one  submitted  as  he  advanced  ;  but  no  people 
did  this  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sidonians, 
We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ochus  had  destroyed 
their  city  eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  in- 
habitants of  it  to  the  sword     After  he  was  returned 
into  Persia,  such  of  the  citizens,  who,  upon  account 
of  their  traffic,  or  for  some  ofher  cause,  had  been 
absent,  and  by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massa- 
cre, returned  thither,  and  rebuilt  their  city.  But 
they  had  retained  so  violent  a  hatred  of  the  Persians, 
on  account  of  this  barbarous  act,  that  they  were 
overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke  ; 
and  consequently  they  were  the  first  in  that  country 
who  submitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  op- 
position to  Strato  their  king,  who  had  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Darius.    Alexander  dethroned  him,  and 
permitted  Hephaestion  ta  elect  in  his  stead  whomso- 
ever of  the  Sidonians  he  should  judge  worthy  of  so 
exalted  a  station. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two 
brothers,  who  were  young,  and  of  the  most  consi- 
derable family  in  the  city  ;  to  these  he  offered  the 


*  Et  vineere,  §>  consuUre  victis  scio.    Q.  Curt. 
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crown  :  But  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could 
ascend  the  throne  unless  he  were  of  the  blood  royal, 
ifephsestion  admiring  this  greatness  of  soul,  which 
could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  obtain  by  fire 
and  sword;  c;  Contintfe  (says  he  to  them)  in  this 
lk  way  of  thinking  ;  you,  who  are  the  first  that  ever 
"  were  sensible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  re- 
"  fuse  a  diadem,  than  to  accept  it.  However,  name 
"  me  some  person  of  the  royal  family,  who  may  re- 
"  member,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was  you  who  set 
<l  the  crown  on  his  head."'  The  brothers,  observing 
that  several  through  excessive  ambition  aspired  to  this 
high  station,  and  to  obtain  it  paid  a  servile  court  to 
Alexanders  favourites,  declared  that  they  did  not 
know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than 
one  Abdolonymus,  descended,  though  remotely, 
from  the  royal  line;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  was 
so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  his  bread  by  day- 
labour  in  a  garden  without  the  citv.  His  honestv 
and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  many 
more,  to  such  extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon 
his  labour,  he  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of  the  arms 
•which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  search  of 
Abdolonymus  with  the  royal  garments,  and  found 
him  weeding  his  garden.  They  then  saluted 
him  king,  and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus  : 
"  You  must  now  change  your  tatters  for  the  dress  I 
iC  have  brought  you.  Put  off  the  mean  and  cou- 
"  temptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old  ;  * 
{6  assuiiiC  the  sentiments  of  a  prince;  but  when  you 
"  are  seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to  preserve  tb§ 
(i  virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of  it.  And  when 
"  you  shall  have  ascended  it,  and  by  that  means  be- 
M  come  the  supreme  dispenser  of  life  and  death 

*  Cape  llcgi.s  (minium,  Sf  in  cam  fortunam  qua  digmts  es,  istam 
contiheriHtom  prvfer*  Et,  cum  in  regali  sotio  resirfebis,  vita  ne- 
i  • .  (  omnium  civium  dominus,  cave  obliviscaris  hujus  status  in 
quo  accipis  regnum,  i.ub  hercute,  propter  quern.    Quint.  Curt. 
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t;  over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget  the 
"  condition  in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  was 
"  elected."  Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole 
as  a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it, 
asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in 
that  manner.  But,  as  he  made  a  greater  resistance 
than  suited  their  inclinations,  they  themselves  washed 
him,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold ;  then  after  repeated 
oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him 
to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the 
whole  city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed 
at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who, 
despising  Abdolonvmus's  former  abject  state,  could 
not  forbear  shewing  their  resentment  upon  that 
account  in  the  kings  court.  Alexander  commanded 
the  new  elected  prince  to  be  sent  for ;  and  after  sur- 
veying him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke  thus: 
"  Thy  f  air  and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  re- 
"  lated  of  thy  extraction  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
"  know  with  what  frame  of  mind  thou  didst  bear 
"  thy  poverty." — u  Would  to  the  gods  (replied  he) 
"  that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  patience. 
"  These  hands  have  procured  me  all  I  desired  ;  and 
"  whilst  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing." 
This  answer  gave  Alexander  un  high  idea  of  Abdo- 
lonymuss  virtue  ;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only 
with  all  the  rich  furniture  which  had  belonged  to 
Strato;  but  with  part  of  the  Persian  plunder,  and 
likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  province* 
to  his  dominions. 

i  Corporis,  inquit,  habitus,  fo.nue  generis,  non  repi'gnaf  Scd 
lihet  scire,  inopiam  qua  patientid  tvleris.  Turn  ille:  U  tin  aw,  in- 
qnit,  eodem  animo  regnum  * pati  possim  !  H<e  wanv.s  suf/'ectre  de- 
siderio  meo.    Nihil  kabenti,  nihil  defuit.    Q.  Curt. 

*  The  thought  is  beautiful  and  j  ift.  He  considers  the  regal  power  as  a  burthen. 
Ha  ore  difficult  to  be  bonie  than  povsity  :  regnum  $>uti. 
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*  Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the 
Macedonians,  the  city  of  Tyre  excepted.    This  city 
was  justly  entitled  the  queen  of  the  sea,  that  element 
bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.    She  boasted 
her  having  first  invented  navigation,  and  taught 
mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves  by 
the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark.    The  happy  situation  j 
of  Tyre,  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the  j 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious, 
laborious,    patient,    and    extremely   courteous  to 
strangers,  invited  thither  merchants  from  all  .parts 
of  the  globe ;  so  that  it  might  be  considered,  not 
so  much  as  a  city  belonging  10  any  particular  nation, 
as  the  common  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  | 
their  commerce. 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Ty- 
rians  sent  him  an  embassy  with  presents  for  himself, 
and  refreshments  for  his  army.  They  were  willing 
to  have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their 
master  ;  so  that  when  he  discovered  a  desire  of  en- 
tering their  city,  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, its  tutelar  god,  they  refused  him  admission. 
But  this  conqueror,  after  gaining  so  many  victories, 
had  too  high  an  heart  to  put  up  such  an  affront, 
and  thereupon  was  resolved  to  force  them  to  it  by  a 
siege,  which  they,  on  the  other  side,  were  determined 
to  sustain  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  spring 
was  now  coming  on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated 
in  an  island  of  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  *  league 
from  the  continent.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
strong  wall  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which 
the  waves  of  the  sea  washed  :  and  the  Carthaginians 
(a  colony  from  Tyre),  a  mighty  people,  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  ocean,  whose  ambassadors  were  at  that 

h  Diod.  L  xvii.  p.  518 — 525.  Arrian,  h  m  p.  87 — 100.  Pint, 
in  Alex.  p<  6/8.  &  679-    Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  3,  4.    Justin,  t  ; 
xi.  c.  10. 

*  Four  furlongs. 
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time  in  the  city,  offering  to  Hercules,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  bad  engaged 
themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians.    It  was  this  that 
made-them  so  haughty.    Firmly  determined  not  to 
surrender,  they  fix  machines  on  the  ramparts,  and 
on  the  towers,   arm  their  young  men,  and  build 
work-houses  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  city;  so  that  every  part  re- 
sounded with  the  noise  of  warlike  preparations. 
They  likewise  cast  iron  grapples  to  throw  on  the 
enemy's  works,  and  tear  them  away ;  as  also  cramp- 
irons,  and  such  like  instruments  invented  for  the  de- 
fence of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  essential  rea- 
sons why  he  should  possess  himself  of  Tyre.  He 
was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade  Egypt  easily, 
so  long  as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea ; 
nor  pursue  Darius  with  safety,  in  case  he  should 
leave  behind  him  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  either  enemies,  or  sus- 
pected to  be  so.    He  likewise  was  afraid,  lest  some 
insurrection  should  break  out  in  Greece;  and  that 
his  enemies,  after  having  retaken  in  his  absence  the 
maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  increased  their 
fleet,  would  make  his  country  the  seat  of  war  while 
he  was  employed  in  pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains 
of  Babylon.    These  apprehensions  were  the  more 
justly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  declared 
openly  against  him;  and  the  Athenians  sided  with 
him  more  out  of  fear  than  affection.    But,  in  case 
he  should  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then 
\  subject  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  dispossess 
j  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval  army,  which  con- 
i  sisted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province ;  and  would  soon 
I  make  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  of 
'  Egvpt:>  which  could  not  resist  him  the  instant  he  was 
become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  one  would  have  imagined 
that,  accerding  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  Alexander, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ought  to  have  pursued  Da- 
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rius  vigorously,  and  neither  given  him  an  ppporfug 
nity  of  recovering  from  the  fright  into  which  his 
defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor  allowed  him  time  to 
raise  a  new  army  ;  the  success  of  tiie  enterprise^' 
which  appeared  infallible,  being  the  only  thing  that 
could  make  him  formidable  and  superior  to  all  his 
enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  case  Alexander 
should  not  be  able  to  take  this  city  (which  was  not 
very  unlikely),  he  would  discredit  his  own  arms, 
would  lose  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove  to 
the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invincible.  But  God, 
who  Had  appointed  this  monarch  to  chastise  the 
pride  of  Tyre,  as  will  he  seen  hereafter,  did  nofc 
once  permit  those  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind ;  but 
determined  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  winch  opposed  so  hazardous  a 
design,  and  the  many  reasons  which  should  have 
prompted  him  to  pursue  quite  different  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order 
to  storm  it,  without  making  a  bank  which  would 
reach  from  the  continent  to  the  island  ;  and  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficul- 
ties that  were  seemingly  insurmountable.  The  little 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  separated  the  island  from 
the  continent,  was  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which 
often  raised  such  dreadful  storms  there,  that  the 
wraves  would  in  an  instant  sweep  away  ail  his  works. 
Besides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  nor 
erecting  batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships; 
and  the  wall,  which  projected  into  the  sea  towards 
the  lower  part,  prevented  people  from  landing; 
not  to  mention  that  the  military  engines,  which 
might  have  been  put  on  board  the  gallies,  could 
not  do  much  execution,  the  waves  were  so  very 
tumultuous. 

But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  van* 
quishing  the  resolution  of  Alexander,  who  was  de- 
termined to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  However, 
as  the  few  vessels  he  possessed  lay  at  a  great  distance 
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from  him,  and  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place  might 
possibly  last  a  long  time,  and  so  retard  his  other  en- 
terprises, he  thought  proper  first  to  endeavour  an 
accommodation.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds,  who 
proposed  a  peace  between  Alexander  and  their  city ; 
but  these  the  Tyrians  killed,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  walls 
into  the  sea.  Alexander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel 
an  outrage,  formed  a  resolution  at  once,  and  em- 
ployed his  whole  attention  in  raising  a  dike.  He 
found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the 
continent,  and  was  called  Palse-Tyrus,  materials  to 
make  piers,  and  he  took  all  the  stones  and  rubbish 
from  it.  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  not  far  distant 
from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  cedars,  fur- 
nished him  with  wood  for  piles,  and  other  timber- 
work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity, 
being  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders ;  and  who, 
#  knowing  perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into, 
and  gain  the  affections  of  his  troops,  excited  some 
by  praises,  and  others  by  slight  reprimands,  inter- 
mixed with  kind  expressions,  and  softened  by  pro- 
mises. At  first  they  advanced  with  pretty  great 
speed,  the  piles  being  easily  driven  into  the  slime, 
which  served  as  mortar  for  the  stones;  and  as  the 
place  where  these  works  were  carrying  on,  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without 
interruption.  But  the  farther  they  went  from  the 
shore,  the  greater  difficulties  they  met  with ;  be- 
cause the  sea  was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were 
very  much  annoyed  by  the  darts  discharged  from 
the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  coming  forward  in  great  boats, 
and  raking  the  dike  on  each  side,  prevented  the 
Macedonians  from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour. 
Then  adding  insults  to  their  attacks,  they  cried 

*  Hand  quaquam  rutfis  tractandi  militares  animo$*    Q.  Curt. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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aloud  to  Alexanders  soldiers,  "  That  it  was  a  noble 
u  sight  to  see  those  conquerors,  whose  names  were 
"  so  renowned  ail  the  world  over,  carrying  burthens 
"  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts."  And  they 
would  afterwards  ask  them  in  a  contemptuous  tone 
of  voice,  "  whether  Alexander  were  greater  than 
u  Neptune  ;  and  whether  he  pretended  to  prevail 
"  over  that  god  ?" 

But  these  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  courage  of 
the  soldiers.  At  last  the  bank  appeared  above  water, 
began  to  show  a  level  of  a  considerable  breadth,  and 
to  approach  the  city.  Then  the  besieged  perceiv- 
ing with  terror  the  vastness  of  the  work,  which  the 
sea  had  till  then  kept  from  their  sight,  came  in 
barks  in  order  to  view  the  bank,  which  was  not 
yet  firm.  These  barks  were  full  of  slingers,  bow- 
men, and  others,  who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire; 
and  being  spread  to  the  right  and  left  about  the 
bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides  upon  the  workmen,  se- 
veral of  whom  were  wounded  ;  it  not  being  possi- 
ble for  them  to  ward  off  the  blows,  because  of  the 
great  ease  and  swiftness  with  which  the  boats  mov- 
ed backwards  and  forwards;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  defend  themselves.  It 
was  therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  sails  should  be 
spread  to  cover  the  workmen  ;  and  that  two  wooden 
towers  should  be  raised  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to 
prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on 
the  shore,  out  of  the  view  of  the  camp,  where  they 
landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces  those  that 
carried  the  stones ;  and  on  mount  Libanus  there  also 
were  some  Arabian  peasants,  who  meeting  the  Ma- 
cedonians straggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty 
of  them,  and  took  prisoners  very  near  the  same  num- 
ber. These  small  losses  obliged  Alexander  to  sepa- 
rate his  troops  into  different  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every 
invention,  every  stratagem  that  could  be  devised  to 
ruin  the  enemy's  works.    They  took  a  transport- 
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Vessel,  and  filling  it  with  vine-branches  and  other 
dry  materials,  made  a  large  inciosure  near  the  prow, 
wherein  they  threw  all  these  things,-  with  sulphur 
and  pitch,  and  other  combustible  matters.    In  the 
middle  of  this  inciosure  they  set  up  two  masts,  to 
each  of  which  they  fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which 
were  hung  kettles  full  of  oil,  and  such  like  unctuous, 
substances.    They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder  part 
of  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise 
the  prow ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  they  towed  it  to  sea  by  the  assistance  of 
their    gallies.    As  soon  as  they .  were  come  near* 
the  towers,  they  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  drew 
it    towards  the   extremity  of  the  bank.    In  the 
mean  time  the  sailors,  who  were  in  it,  leaped  into 
the  sea  and  swam  away.     I  in  mediately  the  fire 
icatched,  with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  works  which  were  at  the  head  of  the 
bank  ;  and  the  sail  yards  being  driven  backwards 
and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  which  very 
much  increased  the  flame.     But,  to  prevent  the 
Macedonians  from  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyrians, 
who  were  in  their  gallies,  were  perpetually  hurling  at 
the  towers  fiery  darts  and  burning  torches,  insomuch 
that  there  was  no  approaching  them.    Several  Ma- 
cedonians lost  their  lives  in  a  miserable  manner  on 
the  bank  ;  being  either  shot  through  with  arrows,  - 
or  burnt  to  death ;  whilst  others,  throwing  down 
their  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.    But  as  they  were 
j  swimming  away,  the  Tyrians,  choosing  to  take  them 
|  alive  rather  than  kill  them,  maimed  their  hands  with 
1  clubs  and  stones  ;  and  after  disabling  them,  carried 
them  off.  At  the  same  time  the  besieged,  coming  out 
of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  the 
bank,  tore  up  its  stakes,  and  burnt  the  rest  of  the 
engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs 
defeated,  and  his  works  demolished,  was  not  at  all 
dejected  with  his  loss  and  disappointment.  His 
soldiers  endeavoured,  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair 
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the  ruins  of  the  bank  ;  and  made  and  planted  new 
machines  with  so  prodigious  a  speed,  as  quite  asto- 
nished the  enemy.  Alexander  himself  was  present 
on  all  occasions,  and  superintended  every  part  of 
the  works.  His  presence  and  great  abilities  caused 
them  to  advance  still  more,  than  the  multitude  of 
hands  employed  in  them.  The  whole  was  near 
finished,  and  brought  almost  to  the  wail  of  the  city, 
when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  an  impetuous  wind, 
which  drove  the  waves  with  so  much  fury  against 
the  bank,  that  the  cement  and  other  things  that  bound 
it  gave  way,  and  the  water  rushing  through  the  stones, 
broke  it  in  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heap 
of  stones  which  supported  the  earth  was  thrown 
down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once,  as  into  an  abyss. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  instant 
have  quite  laid  aside  his  enterprise ;  and  indeed  he 
himself  debated  whether  he  should  not  raise  the 
siege.    But  a  superior  power,  who  had  foretold  and  ' 
sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  whose  orders,  without  ' 
being  conscious  of  it,  this  prince  only  executed,  j 
prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and  dispelling 
all  his  fear  and  anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage  and 
confidence,  and  fired  the  breasts  of  his  whole  army 
with  the  same  sentiments.    For  now  the  soldiers,  as 
if  but  that  moment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting 
all  the  toils  they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  ; 
mole,  at  which  they  worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  j 
possible  for  him  either  to  complete  the  bank,  or 
take  the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should  continue 
masters  at  sea.    He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble 
before  Sidon  his  fewr  remaining  gallies.    At  the  same  \ 
time,  the  kings  of  #  Aradus  and  Byblos,  hearing 
that  Alexander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandon- 
ed the  Persian  fleet,  and  joined  him  with  their  vessels,  ( 
and  (hose  of  the  Sidonians,  which  made. in  all  eighty 
sail.  There  arrived  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  j 
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ten  galliesfrom  Rhodes,  three  from  Solce  and  Mallos, 
I  ten  from  Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fifty 
I  oars.  A  little  after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing 
that  the  Persian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the 
city  of  Issus,  and  that  Alexander  had  possessed 
himself  of  Phoenicia,  brought  him  a  re-inforcement  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallies. 

The  king,  whilst  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the 
ships  and  engines,  took  some  troops  of  horse,  with 
his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  towards  a 
j  mountain  of  Arabia,  called  Antiiibanus.    The  ten- 
der regard  he  had  for  his  old  tutor,  who  was  ab- 
|   solutely  resolved    to   follow  his   pupil,  exposed 
.  Alexander   to    very  great    danger.     This  was 
Lysimachus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to 
I  his  scholar,  and  called  himself  *  Phoenix.  When 
;  the  king  was  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  began  to  walk.  His 
troops  got  a  considerable  way  before  him.    It  was 
',  already  late,  and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to 
leave  his  preceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  and 
scarce  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  means  separated 
from  his  little  army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very 
few  soldiers ;  and  in  this  manner  spent  the  whole 
night  very  near  the  enemy,  who  were  so  numerous, 
that  they  might  easily  have  overpowered  him.  How- 
ever, his  usual  good  fortune  and  courage  extricated 
him  from  this  danger  ;  so  that,  coming  up  after- 
wards with  his  forces,  he  advanced  forward  into  the 
country,  took  all  the  strong  places  either  by  force  or 
capitulation,   and   returned   the  eleventh  clay  to 
Sidon,  where  he  found  Alexander,  son  of  Poleino- 
crates,  who  had  brought  him  a  re-inforcement  of 
four  thousand  Greeks  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  sdme  sol- 
diers from  among  his  guards,  and  these  he  em- 
barked with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  close 
fight  with  the  enemy  ;  and  then  set  sail  towards 


*  It  is  well  known  that  Phoenix  was  governor  to  Achilles* 
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Tyre  in  order  of  battle.  He  himself  was  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  wing,  which  extended  itself 
towards  trie  main  ocean,  being  accompanied  by 
the  Kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia;  the  left  was 
commanded  by  Craterus.  The  Tynans  were  at  first 
determined  to  give  battle  :  but  after  they  heard  of 
the  uniting  of  these-  forces,  and  saw  the  army  ad^ 
vance,  which  made  a  grand  appearance,  (for  Alex-  , 
ander  had  haired  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left 
wing)  they  kept  all  their  gallies  in  the  harbours,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  "entering  them.  When  the 
king  saw  this,  he  advanced  nearer  the  city;  and 
finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  force  the  port 
which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because  of  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  its  being  defended 
by  a  large  number  of  gallies,  all  whose  prows  were 
turned  towards  the  main  ocean,  he  only  sunk  three 
of  them  which  lay  without,  and  afterwards  came  to 
an  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty  near  the 
mole,  along  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode  in 
safety. 

Whilst  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  workmen 
threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees  with  all  their  branches 
on  them  ;  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which 
they  put  other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  covered  with 
a  kind  of  unctuous  earth,  which  served  instead  of 
mortar.  Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and  stones 
on  these, -the  whole  thus  joined  together  formed  one 
entire  body.  This  bank  was  made  wider  than  the  j 
former,  in  order  that  the  towers  that  were  built  ' 
in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  ar- 
rows as  should  he  shot  from  those  ships  which  might 
attempt  to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The 
besieged,  on  the  other  side,  exerted  themselves  witty  \ 
extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  nothing 
was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers,  who 
swimming  under  water,  came  unperceived  quite  up 
to  the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  such  branches  tQ  | 
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them  as  projected  beyond  the  work ;  and  pulling 
forward  with  great  strength,  forced  away  every  thing 
|  that  was  over  them.  This  was  one  expedient  by 
i  which  the  work  was  retarded  ;  however,  after  many 
delays,  the  patience  of  the  workmen  surmounting 
every  obstacle,  it  was  at  last  finished  in  its  utmost 
perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  en- 
gines of  all  kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  shake  the 
walls  with  battering  rams,  and  hurl  on  the  besieged 
arrows,  stones,  and  burning  torches. 

At  the  same  time  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Andromachus,  to  take  its  sta- 
tion before  the  harbour  which  lay  towards  Sidon ; 
and  that  of  Phoenicia  before  the  harbour  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bank  facing  Egypt ;  towards  that 
part  where  his  own  tent  was  pitched ;  and  made 
preparations  for  attacking  the  city  on  every  side. 
The  Tyrians,  in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  On  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  bank, 
they  had  erected  towers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  a 
prodigious  height,  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth, 
the  whole  buiit  with  great  stones  cemented  together 
with  mortar.  The  access  to  any  other  part  was 
very  near  as  difficult,  the  enemy  having  fenced  the 
foot  of  the  wall  with  great  stones,  to  keep  the 
Greeks  from  approaching  it.  The  business  then 
was,  first  to  draw  these  away,  which  could  not  be 
done  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  because,  as  the 
soldiers  stood  in  ships,  they  could  not  keep  very 
firm  on  their  legs.  Besides,  the  Tyrians  advanced 
with  covered  gallies,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held 
the  ships  at  anchor :  so  that  Alexander  was  obliged 
to  cover,  in  like  manner,  several  vessels  of  thirty 
rowers  each,  and  to  station  these  cross-wise,  to  se- 
cure the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  gal- 
lies. But  still,  the  divers  came  and  cut  them  un- 
perceived,  so  that  they  were  at  last  forced  to  fix  them 
with  iron  chains.  Auer  this,  they  drew  these  stones 
with  cable-ropes,  and  carrying  them  off  with  en- 
gines, they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  Uic  sea, 
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where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  further 
mischief.  The  foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  cleared, 
the  vessels  had  very  easy  access  to  it.  In  this  man* 
ner  the  Tynans  were  invested  on  all  sides,  and  at- 
tacked at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  (two  and  two)  gal- 
lies,  of  four  banks  of  oars,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  prows  were  fastened,  and  the  sterns  so  far  dis- 
tant one  from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the 
pieces  of  timber  between  them  to  be  of  a  proper 
length.  After  this  they  threw  from  one  stern  to  the 
other  sail  yards,  which  were  fastened  together  by 
planks  laicl  cross-wise,  in  order  for  the  soldiers 
to  stand  fast  on  the  space.  The  gallies  being 
thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards  the  city,  and 
shot  (under  covert)  against  those  who  defended 
the  walls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so  many  para- 
pets. The  king  caused  them  to  advance  about 
midnight,  in  order  to  surround  the  walls,  and  make 
a  general  assault.  The  Tyrians  now  gave  themselves 
for  lost,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky  was  overspread 
with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  light  which  before  darted  through 
the  gloom.  The  sea  rises  by  insensible  degrees; 
and  the  billows  being  swelled  by  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  raise  a  dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dash 
one  against  the  other  with  so  much  violence,  that 
the  cables,  which  before  fastened  them  together,  are 
either  loosened,  or  break  to  pieces;  the  planks  split, 
and,  making  a  horrible  crash,  carry  off  the  soldiers 
with  them ;  for  the  tempest  was  so  furious,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  manage  or  steer  gallies  thus 
fastened  together.  The  soldier  was  a  hindrance  to 
the  sailor,  and  the  sailor  to  the  soldier;  and,  as 
happeqs  on  such  occasions,  those  took  the  com- 
mand whose  business  it  was  to  obey ;  fear  and  anxie- 
ty throwing  all  things  into  confusion.  But  now  the 
rowers  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
they  got  the  better  of  the  sea,  and  seemed  to  rescue 
by  main  force  their  ships  from  the  waves,    At  last 
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they  brought  them  near  the  shore,  but  the  greatest 
part  in  a  shattered  condition. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  am- 
bassadors from  Carthage,  who  did  not  bring  the 
least  succours,  though  they  had  promised  such 
mighty  things.  Instead  of .  this,  they  only  made 
excuses,  declaring  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  grief 
the  Carthaginians  found  themselves  absolutely  un- 
able to  assist  the  Tynans  in  any  manner;  for  that 
they  themselves  were  engaged  in  a  war,  not  as  *  be- 
fore for  empire,  but  to  save  their  country.  And 
indeed  the  Syracusans  were  laying  waste  all  Africa 
at  that  time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had  pitched 
their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The 
Tyrians,  though  frustrated  in  this  manner  of  the 
great  hopes  they  had  conceived,  were  no  ways  de- 
jected. They  only  took  the  wise  precaution  of  send- 
ing most  of  their  women  and  children  to  Carthage, 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  bear 
more  courageously  the  greatest  calamities  which 
might  befal  them,  when  they  had  once  lodged,  in  a 
secure  asylum,  what  they  most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo, 
of  an  enormous  size.  This  Colossus  had  formerly 
stood  in  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily.  *  The  Carthagi- 
nians having  taken  it  about  the  year  412  before 
Christ,  had  given  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  city 
of  Tyre,  which  they  always  considered  as  the  mother 
of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their 
city,  and  worship  was  paid  to  it.  During  (he  siege, 
ill  consequence  of  a  dream  which  one  of  the  citizens 
had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that  Apollo  was  deter- 
mined to  ieave  them,  and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Im- 
mediately they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  his  statue 
to  Hercules's  altar,  to  prevent  the  deity  from  leaving 
them.    For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  be- 

Is  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  226. 
*  See  vol.  I.  in  the  history  of  Carthage, 
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Jieve,  that  after  his  statue  was  thus  fastened  down, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  htm  to  make  his  escape; 
and  that  he-would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  byv 
Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city.     What  a 
strange  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities! 

Some  of  the  Tynans  proposed  the  restoring  of  a 
sacrifice  w  hich  had  been  discontinued  for  many  ages; 
and  tliis  was,  to  sacrifice  a  child  born  of  free  parents 
to  Saturn.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrowed 
this  sacrilegious  custom  from  their  founders,  pre- 
served it  till  the  destruction  of  their  city  ;  and  had 
not  the  old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  greatest 
authority  in  Tyre,  opposed  this  cruelly  superstitious 
custom,  a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  exposed  every 
moment  to  be  taken  by  storm,  resolved  to  fall  upon 
the  Cyprian  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  off  Sidon. 
They  took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time 
when  the  seamen  of  Alexander's  fleet  were  dispersed 
up  and  down  ;  and  that  he  himself  was  withdrawn  to 
his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea-shore.  Accordingly, 
they  came  out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  gallies, 
all  manned  with  choice  soldiers  who  were  used  to 
sea-fights;  and  rowing  with  all  their  might,  came 
thundering  on  the  enemy's  vessels.  Part  of  them 
they  found  empty,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned  in 
great  haste.  Some  of  these  they  sunk,  and  drove 
several  of  them  against  the  shores,  where  they 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  loss  would  have  been  soil 
greater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  instant  he  heard  of 
this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fleet 
with  all  imaginable  dispatch  against  the  Tyrians. 
However,  these  did  not  wait  his  coming  up,  but 
withdrew  into  the  harbour,  after  having  jalso  lost 
some  of  their  ships. 

And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended. 
The  besieged,  taught  and  animated  by  imminent 
danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they 
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were  reduced,  invented  daily  new  arts  to  defend 
themselves,  and  repulse  the  enemy.    They  warded 
off  all  the  darts  discharged  from  the  balistas  against 
them  by  the  assistance  of  turning  wheels,  which 
either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or  carried  them  another 
way.    They  deadened  the  violence  of  the  stones  that 
I   were  hurled  at  them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails 
and  curtains  made  of  a  soft  substance,  which  easily 
gave  way.    To  annoy  the  ships  which  advanced 
against  their  walls,  they  fixed  grappling-irons  and 
scythes  to  joists  or  beams;  then  straining  their  ca- 
tapultas  (an  enormous  kind  of  cross-bows),  they 
laid  those  great  pieces  of  timber  upon  them  instead 
of  arrows,  and  shot  them  off  on  a  sudden  at  the 
enemy.    These  crushed  some  to  pieces  by  their 
great  weight;  and  the  hooks  or  pensile  scythes,  with 
which  they  were  armed,  tore  others  to  pieces,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  their  ships.     They  also 
had  brazen  shields,  which  they  drew  red-hot  out  of 
the  fire;  and,  filling  these  with  burning-sand,  hurled 
them  in  an  instant  from  the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the 
enemy.    There  was  nothing  the  Macedonians  so 
much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention,  for,  the  moment 
this  burning  sand  got  to  the  flesh,  through  the  cre- 
vices in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and 
stuck  so  close,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  so 
that  the  soldiers  throwing  down  their  arms,  and 
tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this  manner 
exposed,  naked  and  defenceless,,  to  the  shot  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  then  that  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vi- 
gorous a  -  defence,  debated  seriously,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
go  into  Egypt:  for  after  having  over- run  Asia  with 
prodigious  rapidity,  he  found  his  progress  unhappily 
retarded,  and  lost,  before  a  single  city,  the  opportu- 
nity or  executing  a  great  many  projects  of  infinitely 
greater  importance.  On  the  other  side,  he  considered 
that  it  would  be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation, 
which  had  done  him  greater  service  than  his  arms, 
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should  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  and  thereby  prove 
to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  invincible.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  with  a  greater 
number  of  ships,  which  he  manned  with  the  flower 
of  his  army.  Accordingly,  a  second  naval  engage- 
ment was  fought,  in  which  the  Tyrians,  after  fight- 
ing with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  draw  off  their 
whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king  pursued  their 
rear  very  close,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the  har- 
bour, being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  walls : 
however,  he  either  took  or  sunk  a  great  number  of 
their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  forces  repose  them- 
selves two  days,  brought  forward  his  fleet  and  his 
engines,  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  Both 
the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  than 
ever.  The  courage  of  the  combatants  increased 
with  the  danger;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the 
most  powerful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever 
the  battering-rams  had  beat  down  any  part  of  the 
wall,  and  the  bridges  were  thrown  out,  instantly  the 
Argyraspides  mounted  the  breach  with  the  utmost 
valour,  being  headed  by  Admetus,  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  army,  who  was  killed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  *  partisan,  as  he  was  encouraging  his 
soldiers.  The  presence  of  the  king,  and  especially 
the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops  with  unusual 
bravery.  He  himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers, 
which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  was  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  danger  his  courage  had  ever 
made  him  hazard:  for,  being  immediately  known 
by  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his  armour,  he 
served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
On  this  occasion  he  performed  wonders ;  killing, 
with  javelins,  several  of  those  who  defended  the 
wall;  then  advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some 
with  his  sword,  and  others  with  his  shield,  either 
ir>to  the  city  or  the  sea;  the  tower  where  he  fought 
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almost  touching  the  wall.  He  soon  went  over  it, 
by  the  assistance  of  floating  bridges,  and  followed 
by  the  nobility,  possessed  himself  of  two  towers, 
and  the  space  between  them.  The  battering-rams 
had  already  made  several  breaches ;  the  fleet  had 
forced  the  harbour ;  and  some  of  the  Macedo- 
nians had  possessed  themselves  of  the  towers  which 
were  abandoned.  The  Tyrians,  seeing  the  enemy 
master  of  their  rampart,  -retired  towards  an  open 
place,  called  the  square  of  Agerior,  and  there  stood 
their  ground;  but  Alexander  marching  up  with  his 
regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  rest  tolly.  At  the  same  time,  Tyre  be- 
ing taken  on  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  harbour, 
the  Macedonians  ran  up  and  clown  every  part  of  the 
city,  sparing  no  person  who  came  in  their  way,  being 
highly  exasperated  at  the  long  resistance  of  the  be- 
sieged, and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercised  to- 
wards some  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  taken 
in  their  return  from  Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the  battle- 
ments, after  their  throats  had  been  cut  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on 
all  sides,  some  fly  to  the  temples,  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  gods;  others,  shutting  themselves 
in  their  houses,  escape  the  sword  of  the  conqueror, 
by  a  voluntary  death ;  others  rush  upon  the  enemy, 
firmly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest 
rate.  Most  of  the  citizens  were  got  on  the  house- 
tops, whence  they  threw  stones,  and  whatever 
came  first  to  hand,  upon  such  as  advanced  for- 
ward into  the  city.  The  king  gave  orders  to  kill 
all  the  inhabitants  (those  excepted  who  had  shel- 
tered themselves  in  the  temples),  and  to  set  fire 
to  every  part  of  Tyre.  Although  this  order  was 
published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  yet  not  one  person 
who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  asylums.  The  temples 
were  filled  with  such  old  men  and  children  only  as 
had  remained  in  the  city.  The  old  men  waited  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  in  expectation  every  in- 
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stant  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers, 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that*  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who 
were  in  Alexander's  camp,  saved  great  numbers  of 
them.     For,  having  entered   the  city  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the   conquerors,  and  calling  to  mind 
their  ancient  affinity  with  the  Tynans  (Agenor  having 
founded  both  Tyre  and  Sidon),  they,  for  that  rea- 
son, carried  off  great  numbers  privately  on  board 
their  ships,  and  conveyed  them  to  Sidon.    By  this 
kind  deceit  fifteen  thousand  were  saved  from  the 
rage  of  the  conqueror;  and  we*  may  judge  of  the 
greatness  of  the.  slaughter,  from  the  number  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of 
the  city  only,  who  amounted  to  six  thousand.  How- 
ever, the  king's  anger  not  being  fully  appeased,  he 
exhibited  a  scene,  which  appeared  dreadful  even  to 
the  conquerors ;  for,  two  thousand  men  remaining 
after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter, 
Alexander  caused  them  to  be  fixed  upon  crosses 
along  the  sea-shore.    He  pardoned  the  ambassadors 
of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to  their  metropolis,  to 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annual 
custom.    The  number  of  prisoners,  both  foreigners 
and  citizens,   amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  who 
were  all  sold.     As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss 
was  very  inconsiderable. 
a.  M.      Alexander  himself  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  and 
3672.    conducted  the  ceremony  with  all    his  land-forces, 
Al332*C'  under  arms,  in  concert  with  the  fleet    He  also  so- 
u~'    lemnized  gymnastic  exercises  in  honour  of  the  same 
god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.    With  regard 
to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  above-mentioned,  he  took 
off  the  chains  from  it,  restored  it  to  its  former  li- 
berty, and  commanded  that  this  god  should  thence- 
forwardsbe  adored  under  the  name  of  Philalexander, 
that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.    If  we  may  believe 
Timseus,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn 
worship,  for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of  Tyre, 
which  happened  the  day  and  hour  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  carried  off  this  statue  from  Gela.  The 
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city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of  September, 
after  having  sustained  a  seven  months"  siege. 

Thus  Mere  accomplished  the  menaces  which  Cod 
had  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  against 
the  city  of  Tyre.    *  Nabuchodonosor  had  begun  to 
execute  those  threats,  by  besieging  and  taking  it ; 
and  they  were  completed  by  the  sad  catastrophe  we 
have  here  described.    As  this  double  event  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable  passages  in  history,  and 
as  the  Scriptures  have  given  us  several  very  remark- 
able circumstances  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite 
here,  in  one  view,  all  that  they  relate  concerning 
the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughtiness,  and 
!  irreligion;    the  different  punishments  with  which 
j  God  chastised  its  pride  and  -other  vices;   and  at 
;  length  its  last  re-establishment,  but  in  a  manner  cn- 
I  tirely  different  from  the  former.    Mediinks  I  re- 
;  vive  on  a  sudden,  when,  through  the  multitude  of 
!  profane  histories  which  heathen  antiquity  furnishes, 
and  in  every  part  whereof  there  reigns  an  entire  obli- 
I  vion,  not  to  say  more,  of  the  Almighty,  the  sacred 
i  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves,  and  untold  to  me  the 
!  secret  designs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires; 
!  and  teach  me  what  idea  we  are  to  form  of  those 
j  things  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of  esteem,  the 
I  most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning 
;  Tyre,  I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  little 
'  abstract  of  the  history  of  that  famous  city,  by  which 
he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  pro- 
phecies. 

k  Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  A.M. 
and  forty  years  before  the  building  of  the  temple  of  2752.^ 
Jerusalem:  lor  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  ^ 
"  The  daughter  of  Sidon."    It  soon  surpassed  its 
mother-city  in  extent,  power  and  riches.. 

*  Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  is  called  in  our  veisies, 
k  Joseph.  Antiq,  1.  Yiii.  c.  3. 
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A.  M.  1  It  was  besieged  by  Salmanasar,  and  alone  resisted 
3285.    (he  united  fleets  of  the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians; 

Al7i 9  C"  a  circumstance  which  greatly  heightened  its  pride. 
A.  M.  m  Nabuchodonosor  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  at  the  time 
3452.    that  Ithobalus  was  king  of  that  city;  but  did'  not 

Ant.  J.  C:  take  it  till  thirteen  years  after.  But  before  it  was 
*r2'  conquered,  the  inhabitants  had  retired,  with  most 
of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the 
very  foundation,  and  has  since  been  no  more  than 
a  village,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Pals  Tyrus," 
or  Ancient  Tyre:  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater 
power  than  ever. 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition, 
when  Alexander  besieged  and  took  it.  And  here 
begin  the  seventy  years'  obscurity  and  oblivion,  in 
which  it  was  to  lie,  according  to  Isaiah.  It  was  in- 
deed soon  repaired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  en- 
tered the  city  with  Alexanders  army,  saved  fifteen 
thousand  of  their  citizens  (as  was  before  observed), 
who,  after  their  return,  applied  themselves  to  traf- 
fic, and  repaired  the  ruins  of  their  country  with  in- 
credible application ;  besides  which,  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  and  lodged 
in  a  place  of  safety,  returned  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
But  Tyre  was  confined  to  the  island  in  which  it 
stood.  Its  trade  extended  no  farther  than  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the  empire  of 
the  sea.  And  when,  eighteen  years  after,  Antigo- 
nus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  not  find 
that  the  Tynans  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppose 
him.  This  second  siege,  which  reduced  it  a  second 
time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  again  into  the  state  of 
oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extricate  it- 
self ;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the  exact  time  fore- 
told by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered 
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its  former  credit;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fesumed 
its  former  vices;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  it  became  a  holy  and  religious  city^ 
The  sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with  part  of  these 
revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

n  Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon, was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
flourishing  cities  in  the  world.    Its  industry  and  very 
advantageous  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  whole  universe.  From  the  extreme  parts 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  to  the  most  remote 
western  coasts;   from  Scythia,  and   the  northern 
regions,    to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,   and   the  southern 
countries:  all  nations  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
its  riches,  splendour,  and  power.    Not  only  the  se- 
veral things  useful  and  necessary  to  society,  which 
those  various  regions  produced;  but  whatever  they 
had  of  a  rare,  curious,  magnificent,  or  precious  kind, 
and  best  adapted  to  the  support  of  luxury  and  pride; 
all  these  were  brought  to  its  markets.    And  Tyre, 
on  the  other  side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dis- 
persed this  varied  abundance  over  all  kingdoms,  and 
infected  them  with  its  corrupt  manners,  by  inspiring 
mankind  with  a  love  for  ease,  vanity,  luxury,  and 
voluptuousness. 

°A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  had 
swelled  the  pride  of  Tyre,  She  delighted  to  consi- 
der herself  as  the  queen  of  cities;  a  queen  whose 
head  is  adorned  with  a  diadem;  whose  correspand- 
ents  are  illustrious  princes;  whose  rich  traders  dis- 
pute for  superiority  with  kings:  who  saw  every  ma- 
ritime power,  either  her  allies  or  dependents;  and 
who  had  made  herself  necessary  or  formidable  to  all 
nations. 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  ini- 
quity, by  her  impiety  against  God,  and  her  barba- 


*  Ezek.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  throughout.     Ezek.  xxvii.  4-^2& 
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rity  exercised  against  his  people.  She  had  rejoiced 
over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  exclaiming  in  an  insult- 
ing tone.  p  "  Behold  then  the  gates  of  this  so  po- 
pulous city  are  broken  down;  Her  inhabitants  shall 
come  to  me,  and  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoil;?, 
now  she  is  laid  waste."  q  She  was  not  satisfied  with 
having  reduced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  not- 
withstanding the  alliance  between  them;  with  selling 
them  to  the  Gentiles,  and  delivering  them  up  to  their 
most  cruel  enemies:  1  She  likewise  had  seized  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  away  from 
his  temple  the  most  precious  things,  to  enrich  there- 
with the  temples  of  her  idols. 

$  This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the 
vengeance  of  God  upon  Tyre.  God  is  resolved  to 
destroy  her,  because  she  relied  so  much  upon  her 
own  strength,  her  wisdom,  her  riches,  and  her  al- 
liances. He  therefore  will  bring  against  her  Nabu- 
ehodonosor,  that  king  of  kings,  to  overwhelm  her 
tvith  his  mighty  hosts,  as  with  waters  that  overspread 
their  banks,  to  demolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her 
proud  palaces,  to  deliver  u p  her  merchandises  and  trea- 
sures to  the  soldier,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the  very 
foundations,  after  having  set  fire  to  it,  and  either  ex- 
tirpated or  dispersed  all  its  inhabitants. 

1  By  this  so  unexpected  a  fall,  the  Almighty  will 
teach  the  astonished  nations,  that  he  more  evidently 
displays  his  providence  by  the  most  incredible  revo- 
lutions of  states;  and  that  his  will  alone  directs  the 
enterprises  of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases, 
in  order  to  humble  the  proud. 

But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses,  and 
repaired  her  ruins,  forgot  her  former  state  of  humi- 
liation, and  the  guilt  which  had  reduced  her  to  it, 

p  Exek.  xxvii.  2.  *  Joel  iii.  2 — 8.    Amos  i.  9,  10. 

*  Joel  iii.  2,  4,  7.    Amos  i.  9,  10.  1  Jerem.  xlvii.  2,  6. 

Ezek.  xx vi.  3 — 12,  and  19.  xxvii.  27,  34.  t  Ezek.  xxvi. 

15,  18.  and  xxvii.  33,  3&   -Isa.  xxiii.  S,  9. 
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b  She  still  was  puffed  up  with  the  glory  of  posses- 
sing the  empire  of  the  sea;  of  being  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal commerce;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  fa^ 
naous  colonies ;  of  having  within  her  walls  merchants, 
whose  credit,  riches,  and  splendour,  rendered  them 
equal  to  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth;  x  of 
being  governed  by  a  monarch,  who  might  justly  be 
entitled  god  of  the  sea-  of  tracing  back  her  origin 
to  the  most  remote  antiquity;  of  having  acquired,  by 
a  long  series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity ;  and  of  hav- 
ing a  right  to  promise  herself  another  such  eternity  in 
times  to  come. 

Y  But  since  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  ava- 
rice and  luxury,  has  not  profited  by  the  first  lesson 
which  God  had  given  her,  by  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Babylon;  and  that,  after  being  oppressed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  East,  she  still  would  not  learn  not 
to  confide  any  longer  in  the  false  and  imaginary  sup- 
port of  her  own  greatness :  z  God  foretels  her  an- 
other chastisement,  which  he  will  send  upon  her 
from  the  West,  near  400  years  after  the  first.  a  Her 
destruction  will  come  from  Chittim,  that  is,  Mace- 
donia; from  a  kingdom  so  weak  and  obscure,  that 
it  had  been  despised  a  few  years  before;  a  kingdom 
whence  she  could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow. 
"  Tyre,  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wis- 
dom, and  proud  of  her  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches, 
which  she  heaped  up  as  mire  in  the  streets/'  and 
also  protected  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire,  does  not  imagine  she  has  any  thing  to  fear 
from  those  new  enemies,  who,  being  situated  at  a 
great  distance  from  her,  without  either  money, 
strength,  or  reputation;  having  neither  harbours 
nor  ships,  and  being  quite  unskilled  in  navigation  ; 
cannot  therefore,  as  she  imagines,  annoy  her  with 
their  land  forces.    h  Tyre  looks  upon  herself  as  im~ 

u  Isa<  xxiii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  1%  *  Ezek.  xxviii.  2, 
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pregnable,  because  she  is  defended  by  lofty  fortifi- 
cations, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  as 
with  a  moat  and  a  girdle  :  nevertheless  Alexander,  - 
by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  her 
from  the  continent,  will  force  ofT  her  girdle,  and  de- 
molish those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second 
enclosure. 

Tyre,  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen 
and  as  a  free  city,  boasting  no  more  her  diadem  nor 
her  girdle,  will  be  reduced,  during  seventy  years,  to 
the  mean  condition  of  a  slave.  c  "  The  Lord  hath  1 
purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and 
to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the 
earth."  d  Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  trade 
in  general,  and  she  will  prove  to  all  maritime  cities  a 
subject  of  sorrow  and  groans,  by  making  them  lose 
the  present  means  and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching 
themselves. 

*  To  prove,  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that 
the  prophecy  concerning  her  ruin  is  not  incredible, 
and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  can  no 
ways  ward  off  or  suspend  the  punishment  which 
God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of 
riches,  Isaiah  sets  before  her  the  example  of  Baby- 
lon, whose  destruction  ought  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ample to  her.  *  This  city,  in  which  Nimrod  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  empire,  was  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  populous,  and  embellished  with  more 
edifices,  both  public  and  private,  than  any  other 
city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  first  empire  that 
ever  existed,  and  was  founded,  in  order  to  command 
over  the  whole  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited 
only  by  families,  which  she  had  brought  forth  and 
sent  out  as  so  many  colonies,  whose  common  parent 

«  ha.  xxiii.  9.        4  Ibid.  ver.  1,11,14.        e  Ibid.  ver.  13,  14. 

*  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans  ;  this  people  was  not  till 
the  Assyrians  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness: 
They  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  the}'  raised  up  the  palaces 
thereof,  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish : 
■For  your  strength  is  laid  waste*  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  14-, 
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fche  was.  Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet,  she  is  no 
more,  neither  Babylon  nor  her  empire.  The  citi- 
zens of  Babylon  had  multiplied  their  ramparts  and 
citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracti- 
cable. The  inhabitants  had  raised  pompous  palaces, 
to  make  their  names  immortal ;  but  all  these  fortifi- 
cations were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of 
Providence,  for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in ;  and  these 
edifices  were  doomed  to  fall  to  dust;  or  else  to  sink  to 
humble  cottages. 

After  so  signal  an  example,  continues  the  pro- 
phet, shall  Tyre,  which  is  so  much  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon in  many  respects,  dare  to  hope  that  the  me- 
naces pronounced  by  Heaven  against  her,  viz.  to 
deprive  her  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  destroy  her 
fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled? 

f  To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how 
much  she  has  abused  her  prosperity,  God  will  re- 
duce her  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  oblivion 
during  three  score  and  ten  years.  g  But  after  this 
season  of  obscurity,  she  will  again  endeavour  to  ap- 
pear with  the  air  of  an  harlot,  full  of  charms  and 
artifices,  whose  sole  endeavours  are  to  corrupt 
youth,  and  sooth  their  passions.  To  promote 
her  commerce,  she  will  use  fraud,  deceit,  and  the 
most  insidious  arts.  She  will  visit  every  part  of 
the  world,  to  collect  the  most  rare  and  most  delicious 
products  of  every  country;  to  inspire  the  various 
nations  of  the  universe  with  a  love  and  admiration 
for  superfluities  and  splendour,  and  fill  them  with  an 
aversion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their 
ancient  manners.  And  she  will  set  every  engine  at 
work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties;  to  recover 
the  confidence  of  her  former  correspondents ;  and 
to  compensate,  by  a  speedy  abundance,  the  sterility 
&f  seventy  years. 

h  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give 

*  |sa,  xxiii.  15.       *  Ibid.  vei\  16.      *  XhkU  ver.  17. 
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Tyro  an  opportunity  of  recovering  her  trade  and  cre« 
dit,  she  will  return  to  her  former  shameful  traffic, 
which  God  had  ruined,  hy  stripping  her  of  the 
great  possessions  which  she  had  applied  to  such  per- 
nicious uses. 

1  But  at  last,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gospel,  shall 
no  more  he  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  to  na- 
tions. She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to 
the  idolatry  of  wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  those  that  serve  him. 
She  shall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  use- 
less by  detaining  them,  but  shall  scatter  them,  like 
fruitful  seed,  from  the  hands  of  believers  and  minis-r 
ters  of  the  gospel. 

One  of  Gods  designs,  in  the  prophecies  just  now 
cited,  is  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  a  traffic,  whose  only 
motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are  pleasures, 
vanity,  and  the  corruption  of  morals.  Mankind 
look  upon  cities  enriched  by  a  commerce  like  that 
of  Tyre  (and  it  is  the  same  with  private  persons), 
as  happier  than  any  other ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as 
fit  (from  their  industry7,  labour,  and  the  success  of 
their  application  and  conduct)  to  be  proposed  as 
patterns  for  the  rest  to  copy  after  :  But  God,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under  the  shameful 
image  of  a  woman  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue  ;  as  a 
woman,  whose  only  view  is  to  seduce  and  corrupt 
youth  ;  who  only  sooths  the  passions  and  flatters  the 
senses;  who  abhors  modesty  and  every  sentiment  of 
honour  ;  and  who,  banishing  from  her  countenance 
every  indication  of  shame,  glories  in  her  ignominy. 
We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  traffic  is  sinful 
in  itself;  but  we  should  separate  from  the  essential 
foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just  and  lawful  when 
rightly  used,  the  passions  of  men  which  intermix 
with,  and  by  that  means  pervert  the  order  and  end 
of  it..    Tyre,  converted  to  Christianity,  teaches 
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merchants  .In  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their 
traffic,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  ought  to  apply- 
their  profits. 

Sect.  VII.  Darius  writes  a  second  Utter  to  Alex- 
ander. Journey  of  the  latter  to  Jerusalem.  The 
honour  which  he  pays  to  Jaddus  the  high  priest. 
He  is  shewn  those  prophecies  of  Daniel  which 
relate  to  himself.  The  king  grants  great  pri- 
vileges to  the  Jews,  hut  refuses  them  to  the  Sa- 
maritans. JJe  besieges  and  takes  Gaza,  enters 
Egypt,  and  subdues  that  country,  lie  there 
lays  the  foundations  of  Alexandria,  then  goes 
into  Lybia,  where  he  visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  the 
son  of  that  god.    His  return  into  Egypt. 

"Whilst  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  he  had  received  a  second  letter  from  Da- 
rius, who  at  last  gave  him  the  title  of  king.    "  He 
"  offered  him  ten  thousand  talents  (about  one  mil- 
"  lion  five  hundred  thousand  pounds)  as  a  ransom 
"  for  the  captive  princesses,    and   his  daughter 
"  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had 
ie  conquered  as  far  as   the  Euphrates.  Darius 
hinted  to  him  the  inconstancy  of  fortune;  and, 
"  described,  in  the  most  pompous  terms,  the  num- 
"  berless  troops  who  were  still  under  his  command, 
"  Could  he  (Alexander)  think  that  it  was  so  very 
"  easy   to  cross  the  Euphrates,   the  Tygris,  the 
"  Araxes,  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  were  as  so 
"  many  bulwarks  to  the  Persian  empire  ?  That  he 
"  should  not  be  always  shut  up  between  rocks  and 
w  passes:   That  they  ought  both  to  appear  in  a 
"  plain,  and  that  then  Alexander  would  be  ashamed 
u  to  come  before  him  with  only  a  handful  of  men.'* 


r  k  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  681*  Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  Arri.ai^ 
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The  king  hereupon  summoned  a  council,  In  which 
Parmenio  was  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  accept 
of  those  offers,  declaring  he  himself  would  agree  to 
them,  were  he  Alexander.  "  And  so  would  I," 
replied  Alexander,  "  were  I  Parmenio."  He  there- 
fore returned  the  following  answer  :  "  That  he  did 
"  not  want  the  money  Darius  offered  him  :  That  it 
"  did  not  become  Darius  to  offer  a  thing  he  no 
"  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to  distribute  what 
"  he  had  entirely  lost.  That  in  case  he  was  the 
"  only  person  who  did  not  know  which  of  them  was 
"  superior,  a  battle  would  soon  determine  it.  That 
"  he  should  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a 
"  man  who  had  crossed  so  many  seas.  That  to 
"  whatsoever  place  he  might  find  it  proper  to  retire, 
"  Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find  him  out."  Da- 
rius, upon  receiving  this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an 
accommodation,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

1  From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem, 
firmly  resolved  to  show  it  no  more  favour  than  he 
had  done  the  former  city  ;  and  for  this  reason.  The 
Tyrians  were  so  much  employed  in  trade,  that  they 
quite  neglected  husbandry,  and  brought  most  of 
their  corn  and  other  provisions  from  the  countries  in 
their  neighbourhood.    m  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Ju- 
dea,  furnished  them  with  the  greatest  quantities.  At 
the  time  that  Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city, 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  send  for  provisions  from 
those  countries:  lie  therefore  sent  commissaries  to  j 
summon  the  inhabitants  to  submit,  and  furnish  his  j 
army  with  whatever  they  might  want.    The  Jews, 
however,  desired  to  be  excused,  alledging,  that  they  j 
had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius ;  and  per- 
sisted in  answering  that  they  would  never  acknow- 
ledge any  other  sovereign  as  long  as  he  was  living : 
a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  only  j 
people  who  in  that  age  acknowledged  the  true  God! 
The  Samaritans,  however,  did  not  imitate  them  in 

!  Joseph.  Anticj.  1.  xi.  c.  8,         ?  Acts  yM  2% 
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this  particular ;  for  they  submitted  with  cheerfulness 
to  Alexander,  and  even  sent  him  eight  thousand 
men,  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  in  other 
places.  For  the  better  understanding  of  what  fol- 
lows, it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  present  the 
reader,  in  few  words,  with  the  state  of  the  Samari- 

j  tans  at  that  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  antipa- 

\  thy  between  them  and  the  Jews. 

I  observed  *  elsewhere,  that  the  Samaritans  did 

j  not  descend  from  the  Israelites,  but  were  a  colony 
of  idolaters,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Asaraddon,  king  of 
the  Assyrians,  had  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria, after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes.  These  people,  who  were  called  Cuthcei, 
blended  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  that 
of  their  idols  ;  and  on  all  occasions  discovered  an 
enmity  to  the  Jews.  This  hatred  was  much  stronger 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  before  and  after  the  restoration  of  the 
temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy 
man,  Nehemiah,  had  wrought  in  Jerusalem,  with 
regard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign  women, 
the  evil  had  spread  so  far,  that  the  high-priest's 
house,  which  ought  to  have  been  preserved  more 
than  any  other  from  these  criminal  mixtures,  was 
itself  polluted  with  them.  n  One  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
hoiadathe  high-priest3  whom  Josephus  calls  Manas* 
ses,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanaballat  the" 
Horonite;  and  many  more  had  followed  his  example. 
But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of  God  which 
was  so  shamefully  violated,  commanded,  without 
exception,  all  who  had  married  strange  women, 
either  to  put  them  away  immediately  or  depart  the 
country.  0  Manasses  chose  to  go  into  banishment 
rather  than  separate  himself  from  his  wife,  and  ac^ 


»  Neh.  \\\\.  28.  0  Joseph.  Antiquie, 
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cordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  numbers  as  rebellious  as  himself ;  he 
there  SQttl^d  them  under  the  protection  of  Sanaballat, 
Lis  father-iti -law,  who  was  governor  of  that  country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus  (whom 
probably  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Egypt 
and  Persia  had  brought  into  Phoenicia)  leave  to  build 
on  mount  Garazim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint  Manasses,  his  son-in- 
law,  priest  thereof.  From  that  time,  Samaria  be- 
came the  asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea. 
And  it  was  this  which  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
against  the  Samaritans  to  its  greatest  height  when 
they  saw  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  express 
prohibition  of  f  e  law,  which  fixed  the  solemn  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
had  nevertheless  raised  altar  against  altar,  and 
temple  against  temple,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to  all 
who  fled  from  Jerusalem,  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
them  for  violating  the  law. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  The  Samaritans,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, had  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops ; 
whereas  the  Jews  thought  they  could  not  submit  to 
kirn,  as  long  as  Darius,  to  whom  they  had  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  alive. 

Alexander,  being  little  used  to  such  an  answer, 
particularly  after  he  had  obtained  so  many  victories, 
and  thinking  that  ail  things  ought  to  bow  before 
him,  resolved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre, 
to  march  against  the  Jews,  and  punish  their  disobe- 
dience as  rigorously  as  he  had  done  that  of  the 
Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-priest, 
who  governed  under  the  Persians,  seeing  himself 
exposed,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  gave  orders  that  public  prayers  should  be 
made  to  implore  his  assistance3  and  offered  sacrifices. 
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j  The  night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  bid  him,  "To  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered 
"  up  and  down  the  city;  to  set  open  all  the  gates, 
"  and  go,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  all 
"  the  priests,  dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  and  all 
"  the  rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and 
"  not  to  fear  any  evil  from  that  king,  inasmuch  as 
He  would  protect  them."  This  command  was 
punctually  obeyed  ;  and  accordingly  this  august 
procession,  the  very  day  after,  marched  out  of  the 
city  to  an  eminence  called  *  Sap  ha,  whence  there 
was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple 
and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  whole  procession 
waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his 
army,  were  persuaded  that  the  wrath  of  this  prince 
was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish  the 
high-priest  after  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy 
that  city  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  Tyre  ; 
and  flushed  with  joy  upon  that  account,  they  waited 
in  expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  cala- 
mities of  a  people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred. 
As  soon  as  the  Jews  heard  of  the  king's  approach 
they  set  out  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp  before 
described,  Alexander  was  struck  at  the  sight  of 
the  high-priest,  in  whose  mitre  and  forehead  a 
golden  plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  of  God 
was  written.  The  moment  the  king  perceived  the 
high-priest,  he  advanced  toward  him  with  an  air 
of  the  most  profound  respect ;  bowed  his  body, 
adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted 
him  who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then 
the  Jews  surrounding  Alexander,  raised  their  voices 
to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prosperity.  All  the  spec- 
tators were  seized  with  inexpressible  surprise  ;  they 
could  scarce  believe  their  eyes,  and  did  not  know 

*  The  Hebrew  word  Saplia  signifies  to  discover  from  far,  as 
from  a  tower  or  c entry-box. 
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how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation, and  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  vet  recover  from  his 
astonishment,  asked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews.  u  I  do  not  (replied  Alex- 
kt  under)  adore  the  high-priest,  but  the  God  whose 
"  minister  he  is;  for  whilst  I  was  at  Dia  in  Mace- 
u  donia  (my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design 
"  of  the  Persian  war),  as  I  was  revolving  bf  what 
"  means  I  should  conquer  Asia,  this  very  man, 
(i  dressed  in  the  same  robes,  appealed  to  me  in  a 
u  dream;  exhorted  me  to  banish  every  fear,  bid  m& 
cross  the  Hellespont  boldly;  and  assured  me 
"  that  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my  army, 
"  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Persians.'* 
Alexander  added,  that  the  instant  he  saw  this  priest, 
he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  stature,  his  air,  and 
iiis  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Dia ;  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  it  was  by  the 
command,  and  under  the  immediate  conduct  of 
Heaven  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war;  that  he 
was  sure  he  should  overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and 
destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians;  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person 
of  his  priest.  Alexander,  after  having  thus  an- 
swered Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-priest,  and 
all  his  brethren ;  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them, 
he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices 
to  God,  in  the  temple,  after  the  manner  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  high- priest. 

The  high  priest,  afterwards,  shewed  him  those 
passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  are  spoken 
of  that  monarch.  I  shall  here  give  an  abstract  of 
them,  to  show  how  conspicuously  the  most  distant 
events  are  present  to  the  Creator. 

F  God  declares   by   the  prophet  Daniel,  that 
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grandeur,  empire,  and  glory,  are  his ;  that  he  be- 
stows them  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  with* 
draws  them,  in  like  manner*  to  punish  the  abuse  of 
them ;  that  his  wisdom  and  power  solely  determine 
the  course  of  events  in  ail  ages;  *  that  he  changes, 
according  to  his  will,  the  whole  face  of  human 
affairs ;  that  he  sets  up  new  kingdoms,  overthrows 
the  ancient  ones,  and  effaces  them,  even  to  the 
very  foot-steps  of  them,  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
wind  carries  oft' the  smallest  chaff  from  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. 

1  God's  design,  in  subjecting  states  to  such  asto- 
nishing revolutions,  is  to  teach  men,  that  they  are 
in  his  presence  as  nothing;  that  he  alone  is  the  most 
High,  the  eternal  King,  the  sovereign  arbiter;  who 
doth  whatsoever  he  will,  with  supreme  power,  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  s  For  the  putting  this  de- 
sign in  execution,  the  prophet  sees  an  august  council, 
in  which  the  angels  who  are  appointed  as  inspectors 
and  guardians  oi  governments  and  kings,  inquire 
into  the  use  which  these  make  of  the  authority  that 
Heaven  entrusted  them  with,  in  quality  of  his  mi- 
nisters; and  when  they  abuse  it,  these  #  spirits, 
zealous  for  the  glory  of  their  sovereign,  beseech 
God  to  punish  their  injustice  and  ingratitude;  and 
to  humble  their  pnde  by  casting  them  from  the 
throne,  and  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject 
among  mankind. 

1  God,  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more 
sensible,  shuws  Daniel  four  dreadful  beasts  who  rise 
from  a  vast  sea,  in  which  the  four  winds  combat 
together  with  fury;  and  under  these  symbols,  he 
represents  to  the  prophet  the  origin,  the  charac- 
teristics, and  fall  of  ttie  four  great  empires,  which 
are  to  govern  the  wiiole  world  successively,  A 

'  Dan  ii.  35.  r  Ibid.  iv.  32.  34,  35,  36.  •  Ibid, 

ver   14.  1  Ibid.  vii.  2,  3. 

*  It  was  at  the  desire  or  these  angels,  that  Nahuchodonosor. 
W4S  driven  from  the  society  ol  wen  to  herd  with  wild  feasts,. 
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dreadful,  but  too  real  image !  For  empires  rise  out 
of  tumult  and  confusion:  they  subsist  by  blood  and 
slaughter.;  they  exercise  their  power  with  violence 
and  cruelty;  they  think  it  glorious  to  carry  terror 
and  desolation  into  all  places;  but  yet,  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  efforts,  they  are  su hject  to  continual 
vicissitudes  and  unforeseen  reverses  of  fortune. 

u  The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the 
character  of  each  of  these  empires.  After  having 
represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  under  the 
image  of  a  lioness,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians under  the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of  prey,  he 
draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  pre- 
senting us  with  such  of  its  characteristics,  as  it  is 
more  immediately  known  by.  Under  the  image  of 
a  spotted  leopard,  with  four  heads  and  four  wings, 
he  depicts  Alexander,  intermixed  with  good  and 
bad  qualities;  rash  and  impetuous  in  his  resolu- 
tions, rapid  in  his  conquests ;  flying  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than  marching  with 
the  weight  of  an  army  laden  with  the  whole  equi- 
page of  war  ;  supported  by  the  valour  and  capacity 
of  his  generals,  four  of  whom,  after  having  assisted 
him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  among  them- 
selves. 

x  To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds  elsewhere  new 
touches.  He  enumerates  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  he  declares,  in  precise  terms, 
that  after  the  first  three  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cam- 
byses,  and  Darius,  a  fourth  monarch  will  arise,  who 
is  Xerxes ;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  power  and  in  riches  ;  that  this  prince,  puffed 
up  with  the  idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  shall 
have  risen  to  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the 
people  in  his  boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece.  But  as  the  prophet  takes 
notice  only  of  the  march  of  this  multitude,  and  does 
not  tell  us  what  success  they  met  with,  he  thereby 
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gives  us  pretty  clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes, 
an  effeminate,  injudicious,  and  fearful  prince,  will 
not  have  the  least  success  in  any  of  his  vast  projects* 
yOn  the  contrary,  from  among  these  very  Greeks, 
[attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Persians,  there  will 
!  arise  a  king  of  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  quite 
|  different  from  that  of  Xerxes  y  and  this  is  Alex- 
|  ander  the  Great.    He  shall  be  a  bold,  valiant  mo- 
|  narch  ;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises  5  he 
j  shall  extend  his  dominion  far  and  wide,,  and  shall 
establish  an  irresistible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the 
vanquished  nations:   But  at  a  time  when  he  shall 
imagine  himself  to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  shall  lose  his  life,  with  the  regal  dignity,, 
and  not  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  m  it* 
This  new  monarchy,  losing  on  a  sudden  the  splen^ 
dor  and  power  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  under 
Alexander,  shall  divide  itself  towards  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.    From  its  ruins  there  shall  arise  not  only 
four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,   Svria,  Asia  Minor., 
and  Macedon,  but  also  several  other  forei^ers,  or 
Barbarians  shall  usurp  its  provinces,  and  form  king- 
doms out  of  these. 

z  At  length,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet 
completes  the  description  in  still  stronger  colours,  of 
the  character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  successes,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  these  two  rival  empires.  By  the 
image  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two  horns 
of  an  unequal  length,  he  declares  that  the  first  of 
these  empires  shall  be  composed  of  Persians  and 
Medes;  that  its  strength  shall  consist  in  the  union 
of  these  two  notion.;)  ;  that  the  Persians  shall  never- 
theless exceed  the  Medes  in  authority  ;  that  they 
shall  have  a  series  of  conquests,  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition;  that  they  shall  first  expend 
them  towards  the  west,  by  subduing  the  Lveia'-Ts, 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Tt.race  ;  that 


7  Dan.  xu  3,  4. 
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they  shall  afterwards  turn  their  arms  towards  th« 
nortl),  in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scythia,  and  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea;  that  at  length 
they  shall  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  dominions  to- 
wards the  south,  by  subjecting  Egypt  and  Arabia; 
but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the 
east. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhi- 
bited to  Daniel,  under  the  symbol  of  a  he-goat  of 
prodigious  size ;  he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian 
army  will  inarch  from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade 
the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  that  it  will  be  headed 
by  a  warrior  famous  for  his  power  and  glory ;  that 
it  will  take  immense  marches,  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  even  into  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions ; 
that  it  will  advance  towards  the  enemy  with  such 
rapidity,  as  to  seem  not  to  touch  the  ground ;  that 
it  will  give  this  empire  its  mortal  wound  ;  entirely 
subvert  it  by  repeated  victories,  and  destroy  the 
double  power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes;  during 
which  not  one  monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  neigh- 
bour, shall  give  it  the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to 
its  greatest  height,  Alexander,  who  formed  its  greatest 
strength,  shall  be  snatched  from  it ;  and  then  there 
v  ill  arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  four 
Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though  vastly  inferior 
to  that  of  Alexander,  will,  however,  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine, 
than  a  series  of  prophecies,  all  of  them  so  clear,  so 
exact,  and  so  circumstantial ;  prophecies,  which  go 
so  far  as  to  point  out,  that  a  prince  shall  die  with- 
out leaving  a  single  successor  from  among  his  owa 
family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals  will  divide  his 
empire  between  them  ?  But  we  must  peruse  these 
prophecies  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  VuU 
gate  agrees,  a  few  places  excepted,  pretty  nearly 
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with  the  Hebrew,  which  I  shall  translate  # agreeable 
to  the  original  text. 

a "  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belshaz- 
zar,  a  vision  appeared  unto  me,  even  unto  me  Da- 
niel, after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  first. 
And  I  saw  in  a  vision  (and  it  came  to  pass  when  I 
saw,  that  I  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is 
in  the  province  of  Elam),  and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and 
I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  there  stood  before  the 
river  a  Ram,  which  had  tzvo  horns,  and  the  tzvo 
horns  zvere  high :  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the  ram  push- 
ing westward,  and  northward,  and  southward;  so 
that  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither  was 
there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but 
he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great. 
And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  an  he  goat  came 
from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
touched  not  the  ground ;  and  the  goat  had  a  no- 
table horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the 
ram  that  had  tzvo  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing 
before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his 
power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram, 
and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and 
smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there 
was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but 
he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram 
out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very 
great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was 
broken ;  and  for  it  came  out  four  notable  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections 
I  might  be  made  on  the  prophecies  I  have  nowr  re- 

a  Dan.  viii.  1 — 8. 
*  We  have  not  followed  Mr.  Rollin's  translation  here,  be- 
lieving it  more  proper  to  make  use  of  our  own  version  of  the 
Bible. 
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pea  ted:  But  these  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding and  religion,  and  will  make  hut  one 
remark;  on  which  however  I  shall  not  expatiate  so 
much  as  the  subject  might  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events 
which  happen  in  the  world:  and  rules,  with  abso- 
lute sjvay,  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular,  of  all 
cities,  and  of  ail  empires;  but  he  conceals  the  ope-* 
rations  of  his  wisdom,    and  the  wonders    of  his 
providence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural  causes  and 
ordinary  events.    All  that  profane  history  exhibits 
to  us,  whether  sieges,   or  tiie  capture  of  cities; 
battles  won  or  lost,  empires  established  or  over- 
thrown ;  in  all  the^e,  I  say,  there  appears  nothing 
but  what  is  human  and  natural:  God  seems  to  have  1 
no  concern  in  these   things,   and  we  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  abandons  men  entirely  j 
to  their  views,  their  talents,  and  their  passions ;  if 
•we,  perhaps,  except  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  he 
considered  as  his  own  peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  re- 
pugnant to  religion  and  even  reason  itself,  God 
breaks  occasionally  silence,  disperses  the  clouds 
which'  hide  him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to 
us  the  secret  springs  of  his  providence,  by  caus- 
ing his  prophets  to  foretel,  a  long  series  of  years 
before  the  event,  the  fate  he  has  prepared  for  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth.  He  reveals  to  Daniel 
the  order,  the  succession,  and  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  the  four  great  empires,  to  which  he  has 
determined  to  subject  all  the  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse, *vizf  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians 
and  Modes,  of  the  Greeks,  and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
llomans. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  that  he  dwells  very  forcibly 
on  the  two  most  famous  conquerors  that  ever  ex- 
isted ;  I  mean,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  one  the 
founder,  the  other  the  destroyer,  of  the  powerful 
Empire  of  Persia.  He  causes  the  former  to  be  called 
by  his  name  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth; 
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\  foretels;  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  his  victories  ;  and 
|  particularises  the  several  circumstances  of  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
I  before.    On  this  occasion,  he  points  out  Alexander, 
i  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  qualities 
|  and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him, 
and  which  denote  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  called 
him  by  his  name. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  ex- 
plains  himself  clearly,  should  be  considered  as  very 
precious ;  and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to  open  to  us 
the  path  to  the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs 
the  world.    These  faint  glimmerings  of  light  should 
enable  a  rational  and  religious  man  to  see  every 
|  thing  else  clearly;  and  make  him  conclude,  from 
I  what  is  said  of  the  four  great  empires  of  Cyrus  and 
Alexander,  of  Babylon  and  lyre,  that  we  ought  to 
;  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  the  several  events  of 
profane  history,  God's  perpetual  care  and  regard 
for  all  men  and  all  states,  whose  destiny  depends 
entirely  on  his  wisdom,  his  power,   and  his  plea- 
sure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy 
and  admiration  with  which  Alexander  was  filled, 
upon  hearing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial,  and 
advantageous  promises.    Before  he  left  Jerusalem, 
he  assembled  the  Jews,  and  bid  them  ask  any  fa- 
vour whatsoever.     They  answered,  that>  their  re- 
quest was  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the  law 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  be  exempt,  every  seventh 
year,  from  their  usual  tribute ;  and  for  this  reason, 
because  they  were  forbidden,  by  their  laws,  to  sow 
their  fields,  and  consequently  could  have  no  har- 
vest.   Alexander  granted  their  request,  and,  upon 
the  high- priest's  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews, 
who  lived  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  to  live  likewise 
agreeable  to  their  own  laws,  lie  also  indulged  them 
in  this  particular  wTith  the  utmost  humanity ;  and 
said  further,  that  in  case  any  of  them  wrould  be 
willing  to  serve  under  his  standards^  he  would  give 
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them  leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of  worship,  and 
to  observe  their  respective  customs:  Upon  whieh 
offer  great  numbers  enlisted  themselves. 

lie  was  scarce  come  from  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Samaritans  waited  upon  him  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony;  humbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  also 
the  honour  to  visit  their  temple.  As  these  had 
submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander,  and  sent  him 
succours,  they  imagined  that  they  deserved  his 
favour  much  more  than  the  Jews;  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  obtain  the  same,  and 
even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was  in  this  view 
they  made  the  pompous  procession  above-mentioned, 
in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city;  and  the 
eight  thousand  men  they  had  sent  to  serve  under 
him,  joined  in  the  request  made  by  their  country- 
men. Alexander  thanked  them  courteously;  but 
said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and 
therefore  had  no  time  to  lose;  however,  that  he 
would  visit  their  city  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had 
opportunity.  They  then  besought  him  to  exempt 
them  from  paying  a  tribute  every  seventh  year; 
upon  which  Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they 
were  Jews  ?  They  made  an  ambiguous  answer, 
which  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine,  sus- 
pended this  ma  iter  also  till  his  return,  and  imme- 
diately continued  his  match  towards  Gaza. 

b  Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it 
provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  commanded  by 
Betis,  one  of  Darius's  eunuchs.  This  governor, 
wiio  was  a  brave  man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  sove- 
reign, defended  it  with  great  vigour  against  Alex- 
ia 1  o  o  a 

a nder.  As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pass  into 
Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
quer it,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  ft. 
But  although  every  art  of  war  was  employed,  not- 
withstanding his   soldiers  fought  with  the  utmost 

b  Diod.  t.  xvii.  p.  520.  Arrian.  I.  2.  p.  101  —  103.  Quint. 
Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Tlut.  in  Alex.  p.  679. 
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]  intrepidity,  he  was  however  forced  to  lie  two  months 
before  it.  Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so  long, 
and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  was  resolved  to 
treat  the  governor,  the  inhabitants,  and  soldiers, 
with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inexcusable ;  for  he  cut 
ten  thousand  men  to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When 
Betis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  as- 
sault, was  brought  before  him,  instead  of  using  him 
kindly,  as  his  valour  and  fidelity  justly  merited, 

i  this  young  monarch,  who  at  other  times  esteemed 
bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  that  occasion 
with  an  insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him:  "  Betis, 
thou  shalt  not  die  the  death  thou  desiredst.  Pre- 
pare therefore  to  suffer  all  those  torments  which 
revenge  can  invent."  Betis,  looking  upon  the  king 
with  not  only  a  firm,  but  an  haughty  air,  did  not 
make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces;  upon  which 
the  king,  more  enraged  than  before  at  his  disdain- 
ful silence — u  Observe,"  said  he,  "  I  beseech  you, 
that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee  ? 
Has  he  spoke  but  even  so  much  as  one  submissive 
word?  But  I  will  conquer  this  obstinate  silence, 
and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw 
nothing  else."  At  last  Alexander's  *  anger  rose  to 
fury;  his  conduct  now  beginning  to  change  with 
his  fortune  :  He  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through 
his  heels,  when,  a  rope  being  put  through  them, 
and  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  caused  Betis  to  be 
dragged  round  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boasted 
his  having  imitated  on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from 
whom  he  was  descended ;  who,  as  Homer  relates, 
caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  in 
the  same  manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy;  fas  if 
a  man  ought  ever  to  pride  himself  for  having  imi- 
tated a  bad  example.    Both  were  very  barbarous, 

*  Iram  dcinde  vertit  in  rdbiem,  jam  turn  peregrfaas  ritus  hoi  a 
subeunte forcund.    Quint.  Curt. 

|  Devi  pie  exemplar  vltils  imitabile.    Ho  R  a  i 
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but  Alexander  was  much  more  so,  in  causing  Betis 
to  be  dragged  alive;  and  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  he  had  served  liis  sovereign  with  bravery 
and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  him;  a  fidelity,  that  ought  to  have  been 
admired,  and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather 
than  punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner. 

lie  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found 
in  Gaza  to  ins  mother  CMyrripias,  to  Cleopatra  hi3 
sister,  and  to  his  friends.    He  also  presented  Leo- 
nida.s,  his  preceptor,  with  five  hundred  quintals* 
of  frankincense,  and  an  hundred  quintals  of  myrrh ; 
calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  given  him 
when  but  a  child,  and  which  seemed,  even  at  that 
time,  to  presage  the  conquests  this  monarch  had 
lately  achieved.     For  Leonidas,  observing  Alex- 
ander take  up  whole  handfuls  of  incense  at  a  sa- 
crifice, and  throw  it  into  the  lire,  said  to  him  : 
"  Alexander,  when  you  shall  have  conquered  the  coun- 
try which  produces  these  spices,  you  then  maybe 
as  profuse  of  incense  as  you  please;  but,  till  that 
day  comes,  be  sparing  of  what  you  have."  The 
monarch  therefore  writ  to  Leonidas  as  follows  :  £'  I 
send  you  a  large  quantity  of  incense  and  myrrh,  in 
order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  so  reserved  and 
sparing  in  your  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 
A,  M.       c  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  siege  of 
3'>73.    Gaza,  he  left  a  garrison  there,  and  turned  the  whole 
lI33l     Power  °*  ^LS  arms  towards  Egypt.    In  seven  days' 
°°  '     march  he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  whither  a  great 
number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled  with  all  ima- 
ginable diligence  to  recognise  him  for  their  sove- 
reign. 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  them 

c  Dlod.  !.  xvii.  p.  526—529.    Arrian.  I.  iii.  p.  104—110. 
Vhxt.  in  Atefr  &  679—6&1.    Quiut.  Cart.  1.  iv.  c.  7,  &  $ 

Justin.  I.  xk  c  1 1.  N 

*  A  quintal  is  an  hundred  pounds'  weights 
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who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could"  hut 
meet  with  a  hero  to  rescue  them  from  the  insolence 
and  indignity  with  which  themselves,  and  those  who 
professed  their  religion,  were  treated.  For,  how 
false  soever  a  religion  may  he  (and  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  imagine  one  more  absurd  than  that  of  the 
Egyptians)  "so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  esta- 
blished religion,  the  people  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
insulted,  nothing  affecting  their  minds  so  strongly, 
nor  inflaming  them  to  a  greater  degree.  Ochus  had 
caused  their  god  Apis  to  be  murtbered,  in  a  manner 
highly  offensive  to  themselves  and  their  religion ;  and 
the  Persians,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  government, 
continued  in  like  manner  to  ridicule  that  deity. 
Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered  the  Per- 
sians so  odious,  that,  upon  Amyntas's  coming  a 
little  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found  them 
prepared  to  join,  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the 
Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  Darius.    He  had  com- 
manded the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issus; 
and  having  fled  into  Syria,  by  the  way  of  Tripoli, 
with  four  thousand  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon 
as  many  vessels  as  he  wanted,  burnt  the  rest,  and 
immediately  set  sail  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  towards  Pelusium,  which  he  took 
by  surprise,   upon  feigning  that  he  had  been  ho- 
noured with  a  commission  from  Darius,  appointing 
him  governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Sabaces, 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Issus.    As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  made  public  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Egypt;    declaring,   that  the  motive  of 
his  coming  was  to  expel    the    Persians.  Upon 
this  a  multitude  of  Egyptians  who  wished  for  no- 
thing so  earnestly  as  to  free  themselves  from  these 
insupportable  tyrants,  went  over  to  him.    lie  then 
marched  directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom;  when,  coming  to  a  battle,  he  defeated 
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the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  But, 
after  lie  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected 
to  keep  his  soldiers  together,  they  straggled  up  and 
down  in  search  of  plunder;  which  the  enemy  seeing, 
sallied  out  upon  such  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  with  Amyntas  their  leader. 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the 
Egyptians  had  for  the  Persians,  increased  it  still 
more;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared 
upon  the  frontiers,  the  people,  who  were  all  dis- 
posed to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to 
submit  to  him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  presented  them  with  a  secure  protection, 
which  Amyntas  could  not  afford  them ;  and,  from 
this  consideration,  they  all  declared  openly  in  his 
favour.  Mazaeus,  who  commanded  in  Memphis, 
finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  resist 
so  great  a  force,  and  that  Darius,  his  sovereign, 
%vas  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him ;  set  open, 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up 
eight  hundred  talents,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  all  the  king's  fur- 
niture. Thus  Alexander  possessed  himself  of  all 
Egypt,  without  meeting  with  the  least  opposi- 
tion. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon.  d  This  temple  was  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desarts  of  Ly- 
bia>  and  twelve  days'  journey  from  Memphis. 
Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  first  peopled  Egypt  and 
Lybia,  after  the  flood;  and  when  idolatry  began  to 
gain  ground  in  the  world  some  time  after,  he  was 
the  chief  deity  of  these  two  countries  in  which  his 
descendants  had  continued.  A  temple  was  built  to 
his  honour  in  the  midst  of  these  desarts,  upon  a 
spot  of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two  leagues 
broad ,  which  formed  a  kind  of  island  in  a  sea  of 
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I  sand.  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  call  Zsi>£,  Jupiter*  > 
and  the  Egyptians  Amnion.  In  process  of  time  these 
'  two  names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupiter- 
I  Amnion. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally 
i  rash  and  dangerous,   was  owing  to  a  ridiculous 
!  vanity.     Alexander,  having  read  in  Homer,  and 
|  other  fahulous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of 
their  heroes  were  represented  as  sons  of  some  deity; 
and,  as  he  himself  was  desirous  of  passing  for  an 
hero,  he  was  determined  to  have  some  god  for  his 
father.  Accordingly,  he  fixed  upon  Jupiter-Ammon 
for  this  purpose,  and  began  by  bribing  the  priests, 
and  teaching  them  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  a  design,  which  was 
great  in  no  other  circumstances  than  the  pride  and 
extravagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.    Puffed  up  with 
his  victories,  he  had  already  begun  to  assume,  as 
Plutarch  observes,  that  character  of  tenaciousness 
and  inflexibility  which  will  do  nothing  but  command; 
which  cannot  suffer  advice,  and  much  less  bear  op- 
position ;  which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dan- 
!  gers;  which  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impos- 
sibility; in  a  word,  which  fancies  itself  able  to  over- 
come, not  only  enemies,  but  time,  place,  and  the 
whole  order  of  nature ;  the  usual  effect  of  a  lon«* 
series  of  prosperity,  which  subdues  the  strongest, 
and  makes  them  at  length  forget  that  they  are  men. 
We,  ourselves,  have  seen  a  famous  "f  conqueror, 
who  prided  himself  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of 
Alexander,  carry  further  than  he  had  ever  done  this 
kind  of  savage  heroism;  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim 
to  himself,  never  to  recede  from  his  resolution. 

*  For  this  reason  the  city  of  Egypt,  which  the  Scriptures  J 
call  No- Amnion  (the  city  of  Ham  or  of  Amnion),  is  called  by 
Uie  Greeks  kioanoXic,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter. 

X  Jerem.  xlvi.  23.  EzcR.  xxx.  15.  Nahum  iii.  8, 

f  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden, 
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A.  Ml       Alexander  therefore  $ets  out;  and  going  down 
river  from  Memphis,  till  he  came  to  tlje  sea,  he 
"  coasts  along  it;  and,  after  having  passed  C  anopus, 
he  observes,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  >\)ot 
which  seemed  to  him  very  well  situated  for  the  build-  I 
lag  of  a  city.    He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and 
marked  out  the  several  places  where  the  temples  and 
public  squares  were  to  be  erected.    Fur  the  building 
it,  he  employed  Dinoerates  the  aichkcct,  who  had 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  re  building,  at 
Ephesus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  Herostratus 
had  burnt.    This  city  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Alexandria,  and  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.    As  its  harbour,  which  was  very 
commodious,  had  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side, 
and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood, 
it  drew  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  there- 
by became,  in  a  very  little  time,  one  of  the  most 
ffeurjshing  cities  in  the  universe. 

Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  sixteen  hundred 
stadia,  or  fourscore  French  leagues,  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter-Ammon ;  and  most  of  the  way  was 
through  sandy  desarts.  The  soldiers  were  patient 
enough  for  the  first  two  days'  march,  before  they 
arrived  in  the  extensive  dreadful  solitudes ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  vast  plains,  cover- 
ed with  sands  of  a  prodigious  depth,  they  were 
greatly  terrified.  Surrounded,  as  with  a  sea,  they 
gazed  round  as  far  as  their  sight  could  extend,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  place  that  was  inhabited; 
but  all  in  vain,  for  they  could  not  perceive  so  much 
£S  a  single  tree,  nor  the  least  footsteps  of  any  land 
that  had  been  cultivated.  To  increase  their  cala- 
mity, the  water,  that  they  had  brought  in  goat- 
skins, upon  camels,  now  failed;  and  there  was  not 
so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  sandy  desart. 
They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the  sad  condition 
of  dying  almost  with  thirst ;  not  to  mention  the 
danger  thev  were  in  of  being  buried  under  nioun- 
tains  of  sand^  that  are  sometimes  raised   by  the 
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winds;  and  which  had  formerly  destroyed  fifty 
thousand  of  Cambyses's  troops.  Every  thing  was 
by  this  time  scorched  to  so  violent  a  degree,  and 
the  air  became  so  hot,  that  the  men  could  scarcely 
breathe;  when,  on  a  sudden,  whether  by  chance, 
say  the  historians,  or  the  immediate  indulgence  of 
Heaven,  the  sky  was  so  completely  overspread  with 
thick  clouds,  that  they  hid  the  sun,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  army;  though  they  were  still  in 
prodigious  want  of  water.  But  the  storm  having 
discharged  itself  in  a  violent  rain,  every  soldier  got 
las  much  as  he  wanted;  and  some  had  so  violent  sC 
I  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths  open,  and 
matched  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader 
knows  what  judgment  he  is  to  form  of  these  mar- 
vellous incidents,  with  which  historians  have  thought 
proper  to  embellish  this  relation. 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  desarts, 
and  upon  their  arriving  near  the  place  where  the 
oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  number  of 
ravens  flying  before  the  most  advanced  standard. 
These  ravens,  sometimes,  flew  to  the  ground  when 
the  army  marched  slowly ;  and,  at  other  times,  ad- 
vanced forward,  as  if  it  were  to  serve  them  as 
guides,  till  they,  at  last,  came  to  the  temple  of  the 
god.  A  very  surprising  circumstance  is,  that  al- 
though this  oracle  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  al- 
most boundless  solitude,  it  nevertheless  is  surround- 
ed with  a  grove,  so  very  shady,  that  the  sun-beams 
can  scarcely  pierce  it;  not  to  mention  that  this  grove 
or  wood  is  watered  with  several  springs  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, which  preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  It  is 
related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  water,  or 
fountain  of  the  sun.  At  day-break  it  is  luke-warm, 
at  noon  cold;  but  in  the  evening  it  grows  warmer 
insensibly,  ^nd  at  midnight  is  boiling  hot;  after  this, 
as  day  approaches,  it  decreases  in  heat,  and  con- 
tinues this  Vicissitude  for  ever. 

The  god/  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is 
\  4  '  ■  ,.  . 
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not  represented  under  the  form  which  painters  and 
sculptors  generally  give  to  gods  ;  for  he  is  made  of 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  from  the 
head  to  the  *  navel,  resembles  a  ram.  The  king 
being  come  into  the  temple,  the  senior  priest  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter;  and  assured 
him,  that  the  god  himself  bestowed  this  name  upon 
him.  Alexander  accepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknow- 
ledged Jupiter  as  his  lather.  He  afterwards  asked 
the  priest,  whether  his  father  Jupiter  had  not  allotted 
him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  which  the 
priest,  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was 
vain-glorious,  answered,  that  he  should  be  monarch 
of  the  universe.  At  last,  he  inquired,  whether  all 
his  father's  murderers  had  been  punished;  but  the 
priest  replied,  that  he  blasphemed ;  that  his  father 
was  immortal;  but  that  with  regard  to  the  mur- 
derers of  Philip,  they  had  all  been  extirpated;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  be  invincible,  and  afterwards 
take  his  seat  among  the  deities.  Having  ended  his 
sacrifice,  he  offered  magnificent  presents  to  the  god, 
and  did  not  forget  the  priests,  who  had  been  so 
faithful  to  his  interest. 

Decorated  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  fancying  himself  raised  above  the  hu-  1 
man  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from  I 
a  triumph.  From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his 
orders  and  decrees,  he  always  wrote  in  the  style  fol- 
lowing: f  Alexander  King,  Son  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon;  In  answer  to  which,  Olympias,  his  mo- 
ther, one  day  made  a  very  witty  remonstrance  in 
few  words,  by  desiring  him  not  to  quarrel  any  lon- 
ger with  Juno. 

Whilst  Alexander  prided  himself  in  these  chi- 
meras, and  tasted  the  great  pleasure  his  vanity  made 
him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title,  every  one 

f  Varro  apud  A.  Gell.  1.  x\\i.  c.  4. 

*  This  passage  in  Quintus  Curtiua  is  pretty  difficult,  vud  is 
variously  explained  by  interpreter?. 
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derided  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who  had  not  yet 
put  oil  the  yoke  of  abject  flattery,  ventured  to  re- 
proach him  upon  that  account;  but  they  paid  very 
dear  for  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Not 
satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a 
god,  and  of  being  persuaded,  if  indeed  this  were 
possible,  that  he  really  was  such,  he  himself  would 
also  pass  for  a  god  ;  till  at  last,  Providence  having 
brought  to  pass  through  him  the  events  of  which  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  instrument,  brought  him  to  his 
end,  and  thereby  levelled  him  with  the  rest  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter-Ammon,  being  arrived  at  the  P 'alas  Mareo- 
tzs,  which  was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pharos, 
made  a  visit  to  his  new  city,  the  building  of  which 
was  already  far  advanced.  He  took  the  best  me- 
thods possible  to  people  it,  inviting  thither  all  sorts  of 
persons,  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  advantageous 
conditions.  s  He  drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  very  great 
privileges;  for  he  not  only  left  them  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them  on  the 
same  foot  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonians, 
whom  he  settled  there.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Memphis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built 
Alexandria,  the  use  of  papyrus  (for  writing)  was 
found  in  Egypt;  but  this  I  shall  mention  elsewhere. 

h  During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled, 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  suffering  none  but  Macedo- 
nians to  command  the  troops.  He  divided  the 
country  into  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant,  who  received  orders  from  him- 
self only  ;  not  thinking  it  safe  to  entrust  the  general 
command  of  all  the  troops  to  one  single  person,  in 
so  large  and  populous  a  country.  With  regard  to 
the  civil  government,  he  invested  one  Doioaspes 

g  Joseph*  contra  Appion. 
bArrian,  1.  iii,  p.  iOS— 110.    Q.  Curt,  l.jbr.  c  8. 
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nn  Egyptian,  with  the  whole  power  of  it;  for  being 
desirous  that  Egypt  should  still  be  governed  by  its  an- 
cient laws  and  customs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  nai 
tive  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  must  be  familiar,  was 
litter  for  that  office  than  any  foreigner  whatsoever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  this  new  city,  he  ap- 
pointed Cleomencs  inspector  over  it;  with  orders 
for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay. 
But  this  Cleomencs  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who 
abused  his  authority,  and  oppressed  the  people  with 
the  utmost  barbarity. 

Sect.  VIII.  Alexander after  his  return  from 
Egypt,  resolves  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Darius.  A  t 
his  setting  out,  he  hears  of  the  death  of  that 
monarch's  queen.  He  causes  to  be  paid  her  the 
honours  which  were  due  to  her  rank,  lie  passes 
the  Euphrates  and  Tygris,  and  comes  up  with 
Darius.    The  famous  battle  of  Arbela. 

'ALEXANDER  having  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  set  out  from  thence  in  the  spring,  to 
march  into  the  East  against  Darius.  In  his  way 
through  Palestine,  he  heard  news  which  gave  him 
great  uneasiness.  At  hfc  going  into  Egypt,  he  had 
appointed  Andromaehus,Hvhom  he  highly  esteemed, 
governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Andromachus 
coming  to  Samaria  to  settle  some  affairs  in  that 
country,  the  Samaritans  mutinied ;  and  setting  fire 
to  the  house  in  which  he  was,  burnt  him  alive. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,  at  their 
having  been  denied  the  same  privileges  that  had 
been  granted  the  Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexander 
was  highly  exasperated  against  them  for  this  cruel 
action,  and  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  those 

iDiod.  1.  xvii.  p.  530—536'.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  111—127. 
Plutarch  in  Alex.  p.  681—685.  Q.  Cur^  I  iv.  c.  9«*~1& 
Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  12—14. 
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who  had  any  hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from 'the 
city  of  Samaria,  supplying  their  room  with  a  colony 
of  Macedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their  lands 
among  the  Jews. 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various 
affairs  of  the  countries  he  left  behind  him,  in  his 
progress  towards  new  conquests. 

He  was  scarce  set  out,  when  an  eunuch  brought    A.  M. 
word,  that  Darius's  consort  was  dead  in  child- bed.  ^7?'{ 
Hearing  this  he  returned  back,  and  went  into  ^fe  'n^' 
tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears, 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
princesses,  who  also  wTere  weeping ;  and  near  them 
the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  f  who  was  the  more 
worthy  of  compassion,  as  he  was  less  sensible  to 
evils,  which  concerned  him  more  than  any  other. 
Alexander  consoled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a 
manner,  as   plainly  showed  that  he  himself  was 
deeply  and  sincerely  afflicted.  He  caused  her  funeral 
obsequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour 
and  magnificence.     One  of  the  eunuchs  who  super- 
intended the  chamber,  and  who  had  been  taken 
with  the  princesses,  fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran 
to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  consort's  death. 
The  Persian  monarch  was  seized  with  the  most 
violent  affliction  upon  hearing  this  news,  particu- 
larly, as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be  allowed  the 
funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted  rank.  But 
the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this  .occasion,  by 
telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid 
his  queen  after  her  death,  and  the  civilities  he  had 
always  shewn  her  in  her  life- time     Darius,  upon 
hearing  these  words,  was  fired  with  suspicions  of  so 
horrid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not  leave  him  a  mo- 
ment's quiet. 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke,  to  him  as 
follows.    "  If  thou  dost  still  acknowledge  Darius 


*  Ob  id  ipsum  tniserabilis,  quid  nondum  sentiebat  caUumiutuiu 
^naximd  ex  parte  ad  ipsum  redtmdantem*    Q<  Curt. 
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<c  for  thy  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect 
"  and  veneration  thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour 
£;  of  *  Mithres,  which  enlightens  us,  and  to  this 
"  hand  which  the  king  stretcHeth  out  to  thee;  tell 
"  me,  I  say,  whether,  in  bemoaning  the  death  of 
u  Statiraj  I  do  not  bewail  the  least  of  her  evils;  and  j 
"  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  | 
"  monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her  honour,  and 
"  afterwards  her  life."  The  eunuch,  throwing  him- 
self at  Darius's  feet,  besought  him  not  to  think  so 
injuriously  of  Alexander's  virtue;  nor  dishonour  his 
wife  and  sister  after  her  death;  and  not  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  possibly 
have  in  his  misfortunes,  viz.  to  be  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  was 
superior  to  the  frailties  of  other  men ;  that  he  ought 
rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  given  the 
Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and 
continence,  than  he  had  given  the  Persians  them- 
selves of  his  valour.  After  this,  he  confirmed  all 
he  had  before  said,,  by  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and 
imprecations;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  ac- 
count of  what  public  fame  had  related,  concerning 
the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magnanimity  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Darius,  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers 
were  assembled,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
broke  into  the  following  prayer :  "  Ye  gods,  who 
<£  preside  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of 
u  kings  and  empires,  grant  that,  after  having  raised 
<c  the  fortune  of  Persia  from  its  dejected  state,  I 
u  may  transmit  it  to  my  descendants  with  the  same 
*'  lustre  in  which  I  received  it;  in  order  that,  after 
"  having  triumphed  over  my  enemies,  I  may  ac- 
<c  knowledge  the  favours  which  Alexander  has 
"  shown  in  my  calamity  to  persons  who,  of  all 
"  others,  are  most  dear  to  me  :  or,  in  case  the  time 


*  The  Persians  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithrtsh 
zud  the  moon  under  that  oiMithra. 
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*c  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come,  dr  that  it 
"  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the 
<£  gods,  or  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  af- 
"  fairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end;  grant, 
"  great  gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may  ascend 
"  the  throne  of  Cyrus.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon 
his  march,  arrived  with  his  whole  army  at  Thap- 
sacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge  that  lay  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  continued  his  journey  towards  the 
Tygris,  where  he  expected  to  come  up  with  the 
enemy.  Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  him  twice,  but  finding  at  last  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  unless  he  re- 
signed the  whole  empire  to  him,  he  therefore  pre- 
pared himself  again  for  battle.  For  this  purpdse, 
he  assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous 
again  as  that  of  Tssus,  and  marched  it  towards  Ni- 
neveh :  his  forces  covered  all  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Advice  being  brought,  that  the  enemy  was 
not  far  off,  he  caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the 
cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen 
horse;  and  likewise  gave  six  thousand  to  Mazaeus, 
governor  of  the  province;  to  prevent  Alexander 
from  crossing  the  river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try through  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass:  but 
he  arrived  too  l&te. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  ra- 
pid; and  it  not  only  receives  a  great  number  of  ri- 
vulets in  its  waves,  but  drags  along  with  it  great 
stones;  so  that  it  is  named  Tygris,  by  reason  of  its 
prodigious  rapidity,  an  arrow  being  so  called  in  the 
Persian  tongue.  Alexander  sounded  those  parts  of 
the  river  which  were  fordable,  and  there  the  water, 
at  the  entrance,  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and 
in  the  middle  to  their  breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his 
infantry  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  posted  his 
Cavalry  ori  the  two  wings,  they  advanced  to  the  cur- 
rent of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty,  carrying 
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their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  waded  on  foot 

among  the  infantry,  and  was  the  first  who  appeared 
on  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  pointed  out  with  his 
hand  the  ford  to  the  soldiers  ;  it  not  being  possible 
for  him  to  make  them  hear  him.    But  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept  their  footing;  be- 
cause of  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  stream.    Such  soldiers  as  not 
only  carried  their  arms,  but  their  clothes  also,  wero 
much  more  fatigued;  for  these  being  unable  to  sup- 
ptirt  themselves,  were  carried  into  whirlpools,  unless 
they  threw  away  their  burthens.    At  the  same  lime, 
the  great  number  of  clothes  floating  up  and  down, 
beat  away  the  burthens  of  several;  and,  as  every  man 
endeavoured  to  catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed 
one  another  more  than  the  river  did.    It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  king  commanded  them,  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms;  and  assured 
them,   that  he   himself  would  compensate  their 
other  losses;  for  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to 
his  admonitions  or  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise  and 
tumult.    At  last,  they  all  passed  over  that  part  of  j 
the  ford  where  the  water  was  shallowest,  and  the 
stream  less  impetuous,  recovering  however  but  a 
small  part  of  their  baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  had  they  been  opposed  by  a 
general  who  dared  to  conquer;  that  is,  to  make 
ever  so  little  opposition  to  their  passage.  But  Ma- 
zasus,  who  might  easily  have  defeated  them,  had  he 
come  up  when  they  were  crossing  the  river  in  dis- 
order and  confusion,  did  not  arrive  till  they  were 
drawn  tip  m  battle  array.  A  like  good  fortune  had 
always  attended  this  prince  hith&rto*  both  when  he 
passed  the  Granicus  in  sight  of  so  prodigious  a  mul- 
titude of  horse  and  foot,  who  waited  his  coming  on 
the  shore ;  andaLso  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he 
found  the  passes  and  straits  quite  open  and  defence- 
less, where  a  small  number  of  troops  might  hav* 
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checked  bis  progress.  This  *  circumstance  may 
lessen  our  surprise  at  that  excess  of  boldness,  which 
was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  perpetu- 
ally prompted  him  to  encounter  blindly  the  greatest 
dangers;  since,  as  he  was  always  fortunate,  he  never 
had  once  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty  of  rash- 
ness. 

The  king,  having  encamped  two  days  near  the 
river,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  ready  for  march- 
ing on  the  morrow ;  but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  the  moon 
first  lost  its  light,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  sul- 
lied, and,  as  it  were,  tinctured  with  blood.  Now  as 
this  happened  just  before  a  great  battle  was  going  to 
be  fought,  the  doubtful  success  of  which  had  already 
filled  the  army  with  sufficient  disquietude,  they  were 
first  struck  with  a  religious  awe,  and  afterwards  seized 
with  fear.  They  cried  out,  "  That  heaven  displayed 
"  the  marks  of  its  anger;  and  that  they  were  drag- 
"  ged  against  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  the  extremities 
m  of  the  earth :  that  rivers  opposed  their  passage ;  that 
w  the  stars  refused  to  lend  their  usual  light  ;  and  that 
"  they  could  now  see  nothing  but  desarts  and  soli- 
"  tudes;  that  merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one 
"  man,  so  many  thousands  shed  their  blood;  and 
"  that  for  a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country, 
"  disowned  his  father,  and  pretended  to  pass  for  a 
"  god." 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrec- 
tion, when  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  intimi- 
date, summoned  the  officers  of  the  army  into  his 
tent,  and  commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  sooth- 
sayers as  were  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  to  declare  what  they  thought  of  this  phenome- 
non. These  knew  very  well  the  natural  causes  of 
eclipses  of  the  moon;  but,  without  entering  into 
physical  arguments,  they  contented  themselves  with 


*  Audacia  quoque,  qud  maximt  viguit,  ratio  minui  potest ;  qvia 
nwquam  in  discrimen  vemfy  an  temert fecisset.    Q.  Curt. 
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saying,  that  the  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Persians;  and  that 

l 

whenever  it  suffered  an  eclipse,  it  always  threatened 
the  latter  with  some  grievous  calamity,  whereoj 
they  mentioned  several  examples,  all  which  they 
adduced  as  true  and  indisputable.  Superstition  haf 
a  surprising  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  ] 
Mow  headstrong  and  inconsistent  soever  they  may  be, 
yet  if  they  are  once  struck  with  a  vain  image  of  re- 
ligion, they  will  sooner  obey  soothsayers  than  theii 
leaders.  The  answer  made  by  the  Egyptians  bein^ 
dispersed  among  the  soldiers,  it  revived  their  hopes 
and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  thisi 
ardour,  began  his  march  after  midnight.    On  hisj 
right  hand  lay  theTygris,  and  on  his  left  the  moun- 
tains called  Cordycei.     At  day-break  the  scouts, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  view  the  enemy,  brought  word 
that   Darius  was   marching  towards   him ;  upon 
which,  he  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle 
array,  and  set  himself  at  their  head.    However,  it 
was  afterwards  found,  that  they  were  only  a  detach- 
ment of  a  thousand  horse  that  were  sent  out  to  re- 
connoitre,  and  which  soon  retired   to  the  main 
army.    Nevertheless,  news  was  brought  the  king, 
that  Darius  was  now  but  an  hundred  and  fifty  *  stadia  j 
from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this  some  letters  had  been  inter- 
cepted, in  which  Darius  solicited  the  Grecian  sol- 
diers either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  Nothing 
can  reflect  so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this 
prince,  as  an  attempt  of  that  kind;  an  attempt  so ; 
cowardly  and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated. 
Alexander  was  in  doubt  with  himself,  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  read  these  letters 
in  a  full  assembly,  relying  as  much  on  the  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks,  as  on  that  of 
the  Macedonians.    But  Parmenio  dissuaded  him 

#  Seven  or  eight  leagues. 
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from  it ;  declaring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  even 
•;  to  awake  such  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  soldiers  ;  that 
b  one  only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  blow  ;  and  that 
avarice  was  capable  of  attempting  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes.    The  king  followed  this  prudent  coun- 
J  sel,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for 
peace,  and  imagined  that  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to 
but  his  arms  ;  nevertheless,  being  overcome  by  the 
i  advantageous  reports  which  had  been  made  to  him 
r'i  concerning  Alexander's  tenderness  and  humility  to- 
wards  his  family,  he  dispatched  ten  of  his  chief  re- 
lations, who  were  to  offer  him  fresh  conditions  of 
I  peace  more  advantageous  than  the  former;  and  to 
tt  thank  him  for  the  kind  treatment  he  had  given  his 
i  family.    Darius  had,  in  the  former  proposals,  given 
ti  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys  ; 
i  but  now  he  added  the  several  territories  situated 
I  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates,  that  is, 
I  all  he  already  possessed.    Alexander  made  the  fol- 
i  lowing  answer  :  "  Tell  your  sovereign,  that  thanks, 
i  "  ,  between  persons  who  make  war  against  each  other, 
!  "  are  superfluous  ;  and  that,  in  case  I  have  behaved 
i  "  with  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for  my 
I  <(  own  sake,  and  not  for  his  ;  in  consequence  of  my 
i  u  own  inclination,  and  not  to  please  him.    To  in-. 
"  suit  the  unhappy  is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I 
"  do  not  attack  either  prisoners  or  women,  and 
"  turn  my  rage  against  such  only  as  are  armed  for . 
"  the  fight.    Did  Darius  sue  for  peace  with  sin- 
"  cerity,  I  then  would  debate  on  what  was  to  be 
done ;  but  since  he  still  continues,  by  letters  and 
"  by  money,  to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betray  me, 
"  and  my  friends  to  murder  me,  I  therefore  am  de- 
<(  termined  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vigour; 
u  and  that  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  poisoner  and  an 
"  assassin.    It,  indeed,  becomes  him,  to  offer  to 
"  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already  possessed  of! 
"  Would  he  be  satisfied  with  ranking  himself  as 
!  "  second  to  me,  without  pretending  to  be  my  equal, 
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"  I  might  possibly  then  hear  him.  Tell  him  that 
"  the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sove- 
"  reigns.  Let  him  therefore  choose  either  to  sur- 
u  render  to  day,  or  fight  me  to-morrow,  and  not 
"  flatter  himself  with  the  h  pes  of  obtaining  better 
"  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had."  Darius's  pro- 
posals are  certainly  not  reasonable;  but  then,  is 
Alexanders  answer  much  more  so ?  In  the  former 
we  behold  a  prince,  who  is  not  yet  sensible  of  his 
own  weakness,  or,  at  least,  who  cannot  prevail  with 
himself  to  own  it;  and  in  the  latter,  we  see  a  mo- 
narch quite  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and 
carrying  his  pride  to  such  an  excess  of  folly,  as  is  not 
to  be  paralleled  :  "  The  world  will  not  permit  two 
suns,  nor  two  sovereigns."  If  this  be  greatness, 
and  not  pride,  I  do  not  know  what  can  ever  deserve 
the  latter  name.  The  ambassadors  having  leave  to 
depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Darius  that  he 
must  now  prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his 
camp  near  a  village  called  Gaugamela,  and  the  river 
Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Arbela.  He  had  before  levelled  the  spot  which 
he  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that 
his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full  room  to  act; 
recollecting,  that  his  engaging  in  the  straits  of  Cilicia 
had  lost  him  the  battle  fought  there.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  prepared  caltraps  *  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
horse. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued 
four  days  in  the  place  he  then  was,  to  rest  his  army, 
and  surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisades; 
for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  baggage,  and 
the  useless  sqldiers  in  it,  and  march  the  remainder 
against  the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than 
the  arms  they  carried.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius 

*  A  caltrap  is  an  instrument  composed  of  iron  spikes.  Se- 
veral of  these  are  laid  ih  fields  though  which  the  cavalry  is  tp 
m^irch,  in  order  that  they  may  run  into  the  horses'  feet. 
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at  day-break ;  who  upon  this  news  had  drawft 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.     Alexander  also 
ma-ched  in  battle-array ;   for   both  armies  were 
within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each  other.  When 
he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where  he  could 
discover  the  enemy's  whole  army,  he  halted  ;  and, 
having  assembled  his  general  officers,  as  well  Mace- 
donians as  foreigners,   he  debated  whether  they 
should  engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in 
that  place.    The  latter  opinion  being  followed,  be- 
cause it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to  view  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy 
was  drawn  up,  the  army  encamped  in  the  same  or- 
der in  which  it  had  marched  ;  during  which  Alexan- 
der, at  the  head  of  his  light  infantry,  and  his  royal 
regiments,  inarched  round  the  plain  in  which  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought. 

Being  returned,  he  assembled  his  general  officers 
a  second  time,  and  told  them  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their  cou- 
rage and  great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite 
them  to  glory ;  that  he  desired  them  only  to  repre- 
sent to  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on 
this  occasion,  for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all 
Asia,  which  would  be  possessed  by  him  who  should 
conquer  ;  and  that,  after  having  gone  through  so 
many  provinces,  and  left  behind  them  so  great  a 
number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  they  could  secure 
their  retreat  no  otherwise  than  by  gaining  a  complete 
victory.  After  this  speech,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
some  repose. 

It  is  said,  that  Parmenio  advised  him  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  night-time,  alledging  that  they 
might  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  surprise, 
and  in  the  dark ;  but  the*  king  answered,  so  loud, 
that  all  present  might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not 
become  Alexander  to  steal  a  victory,  and  therefore 
he  was  resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad  day- 
light. This  was  a  haughty,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  prudent  answer  ;  for  it  was  running  great  hazard, 
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to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an  army  in  the  night-time, 
and  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing  ho 
should  be  attacked  at  unawares,  because  he  had  not 
entrenched  himself,  obliged  his  soldiers  to  continue 
the  whole  night  under  arms,  which  proved  pf  the 
highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who  in  the  crisis  of  affairs  used  always, 
to  consult  soothsayers,  observing,  very  exactly, 
whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  gods,  finding  himself  upon  the  point  of 
fighting  a  battle,  the  success  of  which  was  to  give 
empire  to  the  conqueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in 
whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  He  then 
shut  himself  up  with  the  soothsayer,  to  make  some 
secret  sacrifices  ;  and  afterwards  offeror  up  victims 
to  *  Fear,  which  he  doubtless  did  to  prevent  his 
troops  from  being  seized  with  dread,  at  the  sight  of 
the  formidable  army  of  Darius.  The  sQothsayer, 
dressed  in  his  vestments,  holding  vervain,  with  his 
head  veiled,  first  repeated  the  prayers  which  the  king 
was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Vic- 
tory. The  whole  being  ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed, 
to  repose  himself  the  remaining  part  of  the  night, 
As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  emo* 
tion,  the  consequence  of  the  battle,  which  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  fought,  he  could  not  sleep  imme- 
diately. But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a  man- 
ner, by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  slept  soundly 
the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  :  so 
that  when  his  generals  were  assembled  at  day-  break 
before  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were 
greatly  surprised  to  find  he.  was  not  awake ;  upon 
which  they  themselves  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
take  some  refreshment.  Parmenio  haying  at  last  \ 
awakened  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find  him  in 
so  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  wTas  going  to 
fight  a  battle,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at 
itfike :    "  How   is  it  possible   (said  Alexander) 

f  We  must  read  in  Plutarch  q&u  instead  of  jo»£«/. 
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for  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  is  coming  to 
deliver  himself  into  our  hands?"  Immediately  he 
took  up  his  arms,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops  to 
maintain,   and,  if  possible,   to  surpass  their  an^ 
cient  fame,  and  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  ac- 
quired.   Soldiers,  on  the   day  of  battle,  imagine 
they  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement  painted  in  the 
face  of  their  general.    As  for  Alexander,  he  had 
;  never  appeared  so  calm,  so  gay,  nor  so  resolute. 
!  The  serenity  and  security  which  they  observed  in 
|  him,  were  in  a  manner  so  many  assurances  of  the 
victory. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
armies  with  respect  to  numbers*  but  much  more  so 
with  regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  consisted 
at  *  least  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  forty 
thousand  horse ;  and  the  other  of  no  more  than  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  horse : 
But  the  latter  was  all  fire  and  strength  ;  whereas,  on 
the  side  of  the  Persians,  it  was  a  prodigious  assem- 
blage of  men,  not  of  soldiers  ;  f  an  empty  phantom 
rather  than  a  real  army. 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  near  the  same 
array.  The  forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the 
cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  infantry  in  the 
middle;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the 
particular  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  diffe- 
rent nations  that  composed  them  ;  and  commanded 
in  general  by  the  principal  crown-officers.  The  front 
of  the  battle  (under  Darius)  was  covered  with  two 
hundred  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  and  with  fifteen 
elephants,  that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  line.  Besides  the  guards,  which  were  the 
flower  of  his  forces,  he  also  had  fortified  himself  with 
the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near 

*  According  to  several  historians  it  amounted  to  upwards  of 
a  million  of  men. 

f  Nomina  verius  qutim  auxilia.    Q.  Curt. 
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his  person;  believing  this  body  only  capable  of  op* 

posing  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  As  his  armj 
spread  over  a  much  greater  space  of  ground  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  surround,  and  to 
charge  them,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  in 
front  and  flank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  second  line,  that 
in  case  they  should  be  charged  behind,  to  face 
about  to  that  side  ;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops 
in  form  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover  the  wings,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  charge  them  in  flank.  lie  had  postedt 
in  the  front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of  his 
bow-men,  slingers,  huiiers  of  javelins,  in  order  that 
these  might  make  head  against  the  chariots  armed 
with  scythes  ;  and  frighten  the  horses,  by  discharg- 
ing at  them  a  shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones. 
Those  who  led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered  to  extend 
them  as  wide  as  possible  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  weaken  the  main  body.  As  for  the  baggage 
and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Dariuss  mothe 
and  children,  they  were  left  in  the  camp,  under  a 
small  guard.  Parmenio  commanded,  as  he  had 
always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander  the 
right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander, 
who  had  been  shown  the  several  places  where  the 
caitraps  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  right  to  avoid  them  ;  and  the  Persians 
advanced  forward  in  proportion.  Darius,  being 
afraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him  from 
the  spot  of  ground  he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him 
into  another  that  was  rough  and  uneven,  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  which  spread 
much  farther  than  that  of  the  enemy  s  right,  to 
march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the 
Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  ex- 
rending  their  line  further.  Then  Alexander  dis* 
patched  against  them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service 
commanded  by  Menidas;  but  as  these  were  not 
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able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  because  of 
their  prodigious  numbers,  he  re-inforced  them  with 
the  Paeonians,  whom  Aretas  commanded,  and  with 
the  foreign  cavalry  * .  Besides  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail, 
which  secured  themselves  and  their  horses  much 
\  more.  Alexander's  cavalry  was  prodigiously  an- 
j  noyed :  However,  they  marched  to  the  charge  with 

great  bravery,  and  at  last  put  them  to  flight 
j     Upon   this,   the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots 
!  armed  with  scythes  against  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, in  order  to  break  it,  but  with  little  success. 
\  The  noise  which  the  soldiers  who  formed  that 
body  made,  by  striking  their  swords  against  their 
bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  sides, 
frighted  the  horses,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
them  turn  back  against  their  own  troops.  Others, 
laying  hold  of  the  horses'  bridles,  pulled  the  riders 
down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.    Part  of  the  chariots 
drove  between  the  battalions,  which  opened  to  make 
way  for  them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  by 
which  means  they  did  little  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in 
motion  in  order  to  charge  him,  employed  a  strata- 
gem to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When  the  battle 
was  at  the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in  the 
greatest  danger,  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed 
in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his 
hand,  advances  among  the  combatants  as  he  had 
been  instructed  by  the  king;  and,  crying  that  he 
saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alexander's  head  (a  sure 
omen  of  victory),  he  showed  with  his  finger  the 
pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers;  who  relying  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer,  fancied  they  also  saw 
it;  and  thereupon  renewed  the  attack  with  greater 
chearfulness  and  ardour  than  ever.    Then  the  king 

*  Some  relate  that  the  Barbarians  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon 
turned  to  the  fharge. 
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perceiving  that  Aretas  (after  having  charged  the  ca- 
valry, and  put  them  into  disorder,  upon  their  ad- 
vancing to  surround  his  right  wing)  had  begun  to 
break  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Barbarian  army;  marched  after  Aretas,  with  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the  ene- 
my's left  wing,  which  had  already  begun  to  give 
way;  and  without  pursuing  the  forces  which  he  had 
thrown  into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had 
posted  himself.  The  presence  of  the  two  kings  in- 
spired both  sides  with  new  vigour.  Darius  was 
mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback; 
both  surrounded  with  their  bravest  officers  and  sol- 
diers, whose  only  endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  respective  princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own. 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Alexander, 
having  wounded  Darius's  equerry  with  a  javelin,  the 
Persians,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that 
the  king  was  killed  ;  upon  which  the  former,  break- 
ing aloud  into  the  most  dismal  lamentations,  the 
whole  army  was  seized  with  the  greatest  consternation. 
The  relations  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left  hand, 
fled  away  with  the  guards,  and  so  abandoned  the 
chariot ;  but  those  who  were  at  his  right,  took  him 
into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Historians  relate, 
that  this  prince  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  reflected 
whether  he  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself,  rather  than  fly  in  an  ignominious  manner  : 
but,  perceiving  from  his  chariot  that  his  soldiers 
still  fought,  he  was  ashamed  to  forsake  them ;  and, 
as  he  was  divided  between  hope  and  despair,  the 
Persians  retired  insensibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks; 
when  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a 
slaughter.  Then  Darius,  turning  about  his  cha- 
riot, fled  with  the  rest;  and  the  conqueror  was  now 
wholly  employed  in  pursuing  him. 

Whilst  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
Macedonians,  where  the  victory  was  not  doubtful; 
the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Par  memo,  wras  in 
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great  danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  In- 
dian, and  Parthian  horse,  which  were  the  best  in 
all  the  Persian  army,  having  broke  through  the  in- 
fantry on  the  left,  advanced  to  the  very  baggage. 
The  moment  the  captives  saw  them  arrive  in  the 
camp,  they  armed  themselves  with  every  thing  that 
came  first  to  hand,  and  re-inforcing  their  cavalry, 
rushed  upon  the  Macedonians,  who  were  now 
charged  both  before  and  behind.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  told  Sysigambis,  that  Darius  had  won  the 
battle  (for  this  they  believed);  that  the  whole  bag- 
gage was  plundered,  and  that  she  was  now  going  to 
recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princess,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  wisdom,  though  this  news  affected 
her  in  the  strongest  manner,  could  not  easily  give 
credit  to  it;  and  being  unwilling  to  exasperate,  by 
too  hasty  a  joy,  a  conqueror,  who  had  treated  her 
with  so  much  humanity,  she  did  not  discover  the 
least  emotion ;  did  not  once  change  countenance, 
nor  let  drop  a  single  word ;  but  in  her  usual  posture, 
calmly  waited  till  the  event  should  denounce  her 
fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack, 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Alexander  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the;  danger  to  which  the  camp  was 
exposed,  and  to  receive  his  orders.  u  Above  all 
"  things  (said  the  prince)  let  him  not  weaken  his 
"  main  body;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage,  but 
"  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  engagement;  for  vie- 
"  tory  will  not  only  restore  us  our  own  possessions,, 
"  but  also  give  those  of  the  enemy  into  our  hands." 
The  general  officers,  who  commanded  the  infantry 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line,  seeing 
the  enemy  were  going  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  camp  and  baggage,  made  a  half- turn  to  the 
right,  in  obedience  to  the  order  which  had  been 
given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  behind,  many  of 
whom  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  obliged  to 
retire;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Macedonian 
foot  could  not  follow  them. 
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Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to 
much  greater  peril.  Mazaeus,  having  rushed  upon 
him  with  all  his  cavalry,  charged  the  Macedonians 
in  flank,  and  began  to  surround  them.  Immedi- 
ately Parmenio  sent  Alexander  advice  of  the  danger 
he  was  in;  declaring,  that  in  case  he  Were  not  im- 
mediately succoured,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.  The  prince  wa3  I 
actually  pursuing  Darius,  and,  fancying  he  was  al- 
mast  come  up  with  him,  rode  with  the  utmost 
speed.  He  flattered  himself,  that  he  should  abso- 
lutely put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  case  he  could  but 
seize  his  person.  But,  upon  this  news,  he  turned  \ 
about,  in  order  to  succour  his  left  Wing,  shuddering 
with  rage  to  see  his  prey  and  victory  torn  in  this 
manner  from  him;  and  complaining  against  fortune, 
for  having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his  flight,  than 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy's  horse 
who  had  plundered  the  baggage;  all  which  were 
returning  in  good  order,  and  retiring,  not  as  soldiers 
who  had  been  defeated,  but  almost  as  if  they 
had  gained  the  victory.  And  now  the  battle  be- 
come more  obstinate  than  before;  for,  the  Barba- 
rians marching  close  in  columns,  not  in  order  of 
battle,  but  that  of  a  march,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
break  through  them ;  and  they  did  not  amuse  them- 
selves with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeling  about, 
according  to  their  usual  custom;  but  man  engaging 
against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
unhorse  his  enemy.  Alexander  lost  threescore  of 
his  guards  in  this  attack.  Hephsestion,  Coenus, 
and  Menidas,  were  wounded  in  it;  however  he  tri- 
umphed on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  Barbarians 
were  cut  to  pieces,  except  such  as  forced  their  way 
through  his  squadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazseus 
that  Darius  was  defeated ;  upon  which,  being  greatly 
alarmed-  and  dejected  by  the  ill  success  of  that  mo- 
narch, though  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  hi* 
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Bide,  he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were 
now  in  disorder,  so  briskly  as  before.  Parmenio 
could  not  conceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
battle,  which  before  was  carried  on  so  warmly, 
should  slacken  on  a  sudden:  However,  like  an  able 
commander,  who  seizes  every  advantage,  and  who 
employs  his  utmost  endeavours  to  inspire  his  sol- 
diers with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to  them,  that 
the  terror  which  spread  throughout  the  enemy's 
f  ranks,  was  the  forerunner  of  their  defeat;  and  fired 
them  with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  would  be  for 
them  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  victory.  Upon  this 
exhortation,  they  recovered  their  former  hopes  and 
bravery;  when  transformed  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were, 
into  other  men,  they  gave  their  horses  the  rein,  and 
charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury,  as  threw  them 
iuto  the  greatest  disorder,  and  obliged  them  to  fly. 
Alexander  came  up  at  that  instant,  and  overjoyed  to 
find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy 
entirely  defeated,  he  renewed  (in  concert  with  Par- 
menio) the  pursuit  of  Darius.  He  rode  as  far  as  Ar- 
bela,  where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that 
monarch  and  all  his  baggage;  but  Darius  had  only 
just  passed  by  it,  and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the 
enemy,  with  his  bow  and  shield. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  famous  battle,  which 
gave  empire  to  the  conqueror.   According  to  Arrian, 
the  Persians  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  be- 
sides those  who  were  taken  prisoners;    which,  at 
least,  is  a  proof  that  the  loss  was  very  great  on  their 
side.    That  of  Alexander  was  very  inconsiderable,    A.  Mf 
he  not  losing,  according  to  the  last-mentioned  au-  3()'4- 
thor,  twelve  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  An}^0  ^ 
horse.    This  engagement  was  fought  in  the  month 
of  #  October,  about  the  same  time,  that,  two  years 
before,  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought.    As  Gau- 
gamela,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies 


*  The  month,  called  by  the  Greeks  Boedromion,  answer* 
partly  to  our  month  of  October. 
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engaged,  was  a  small  place  of  very  little  note,  this 
was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  city  being 
nearest  to  the  field  of  battle. 


Sect.  IX.  Alexander  possesses  himself  of  Arbela\ 
Baby  Ion ,  Susa%  Persepolis ;  and  finds  immense 
riches  in  those  cities.  At  a  banquet  he  sets  fir 
to  the  palace  ofi  Persepolis. 

^ALEXANDERS  first  care,  after  his  obtaining 
the  victory,  was  to  offer  magnificent  sacrifices  to 
the  gods  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  af  erwards 
rewarded  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  remark-*  j 
ably  in  battle;  bestowed  riches  upon  them  with  a 
very  liberal  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  houses, 
employments,  and  governments.  But,  being  de- 
sirous of  expressing  more  particularly  his  gratitude 
to  the  Greeks,  for  having  appointed  him  generalis- 
simo against  the  Persians,  he  gave  orders  for  abo- 
lishing the  several  tyrannical  institutions  that  had 
started  up  in  Greece;  that  the  cities  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  liberties,  and  all  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. He  wrote  particularly  to  the  Plataearis, 
declaring,  that  it  was  his  desire  their  city  should  be  j 
rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  bravery  by  which 
their  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves,  in  de- 
fending; the  common  liberties  of  Greece.  He  also 
sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona  itf 
Italy ;  to  honour,  though  so  many  years  after,  the 
good- will  and  courage  of  Phayllus  the  wrestler,  a 
native  of  their  country,  1  who  (whilst  war  was  carrying 
on  between  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  that  were  settled  in  Italy  had  abandoned  the 

■ 

kDiod.  1.  xvii.  p.  538—540.  Arriati.  1.  in.  p.  127—133. 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  685—688.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  l—<7.  Justin. 
t  xi.  c.  14. 

1  Herodotus  relates  this  history  in  very  few  words,  1.  viii.  c.  47. 
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true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone) 
ritted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expence,  and  sailed  to 
Salamis,  to  partake  of  the  danger  to  which  his  coun- 
trymen were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a 
friend  and  encourager,  says  Plutarch,  was  Alexander, 
of  every  kind  of  virtue;  considering  himself,  says  the 
same  author,  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  all  great  actions ;  to  give  them  the 
immortality  they  merited,  and  propose  them  to  poste- 
rity, as  so  many  models  for  their  imitation. 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  but  very  few  atten- 
dants, had  rode  towards  the  river  Lycus.  After 
crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down  the 
bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he 
made  this  generous  answer*,  "  That  life  was  not 
"  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him  desire  to  preserve 
"  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  his 
"  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means, 
"  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy; 
"  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  pass  over  this 
w  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  consequently  that 
"  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them."  After  riding 
a  great  number  of  leagues  full  speed,  he  arrived  at 
midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards 
Media,  over  the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by 
his  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.  The  reason  of 
his  going  that  way  was,  his  supposing  that  Alexan- 
der would  proceed  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory;  besides,  a  numer- 
ous army  could  not  pursue  him  by  this  road;  whereas, 
j  in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with 
great  ease;  not  to  mention  that  the  country  was 
very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after  Arbela  surrendered  to  iUexander, 
who  found  in  it  a  great  quantity  of  furniture  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious 

*  Kon  ita  se  saluti  sua  velle  consitltum,  lit  tot  millia  sociorum 
husti  objiciat :  debere  aliisfiiga?  viam  patere,  qua  patu&rit  &ibi, 
Justin. 
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articles,  with  four  thousand  talents  (about  775,0001.) 
and  all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius  had 
left  thdre  at  his  setting  out  against  Alexander,  as 
was  before  observed.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  that  place,  because  of  the  diseases  that  spread 
in  his  camp,  occasioned  by  the  infection  of  the 
dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the  field  of  battle. 
This  prince  advanced  therefore  over  the  plains  to- 
wards Babylon,  and,  after  four  days'  inarch,  arrived 
at  Menmis,  where,  in  a  cave,  is  seen  the  celebrated 
fountain  which  throws  out  so  vast  a  quantity  of  bitu- 
men, that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cement  in 
building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  great 
gulph,  whence  streamed  perpetually  rivulets  of  fire, 
as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring;  and  a  flood  of 
naphtha,  which  overflowing,  from  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  it,  formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the 
gulph.  This  naphtha  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  but 
has  one  quality  more,  *viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very 
suddenly,  that,  before  it  touches  a  flame,  it  takes 
fire  merely  from  the  light  that  surrounds  the  flame, 
and  sets  the  air  between  both  on  fire.  The  Barba- 
rians, being  desirous  of  showing  the  king  the 
Strength  and  subtile  nature  of  this  combustible  sub- 
stance, scattered  several  drops  of  it  up  and  down 
after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  in  that  street  which 
went  up  to  the  house  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence. 
After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  street,  they 
brought  torches  near  the  places  where  those  drops 
were  fallen  (for  it  was  night;)  and  the  drops  which 
were  nighest  the  torches  taking  fire  on  a  sudden, 
the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end;  by 
which  means  the  whole  street  seemed  in  one  general 
conflagration. 

When  Alexander  w -As  got  near  Babylon,  Mazreus, 
who  had  retired  thither  after  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who  were 
grown  up,  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The 
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|  king  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  arrival;  for  he 
|  would  have  met  with  great  difficulties  in  besieging 
a  city  of  such  importance,  and  so  well  provided 
with  every  thing.  Besides  his  being  a  person  of 
quality,  and  very  brave,  he  had  also  acquired  great 
honour  in  the  last  battle;  and  others  might  have 
been  prompted,  from  the  example  he  set  them, 
to  imitate  him.  Alexander  entered  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been  marching 
j  to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  with 
i  people,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  part  of  the 
i  citizens  were  gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient 
[  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  whose 
renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march.  Bagophanes, 
governor  of  the  fortress,  and  guardian  of  the  trea- 
sure, unwilling  to  discover  less  zeal  than  Mazreus, 
strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  way  silver  altars,  which  smoked  not 
only  with  frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant  per- 
fumes of  every  kind.  Last  of  all  came  the  presents 
which  were  to  be  made  the  king,  viz,  herds  of  cattle, 
and  a  great  number  of  horses;  as  also  lions  and 
panthers,  which  were  carried  in  cages.  After  these 
the  magi  walked,  singing  hymns  after  the  manner 
of  their  country ;  then  the  Chaldeans  accompanied 
by  the  Babylonish  soothsayers  and  musicians  :  it  was 
customary  for  the  latter  to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
kings  to  their  instruments;  and  the  Chaldeans  to 
observe  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  vicissi- 
tude of  the  seasons.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by 
the  Babylonish  cavalry,  of  which  both  men  and 
horses  were  so  sumptuous,  that  imagination  can 
scarce  reach  their  magnificence.  The  king  caused 
the  people  to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and  himself, 
surrounded  with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a  chariot, 
entered  the  city;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace, 
as  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  next  day  he  took  a 
view  of  all  Darius's  money  and  moveables.  Of  the 
monies  which  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by 
way  of  extraordinary  recom pence,  to  each  Maceclo- 
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man  horseman  six  7niiKc,  (about  fifteen  pounds;)  to 
eacli  foreign  horseman  two  mince,  (about  five 
pounds;)  to  every  Macedonian  foot  soldier,  two 
min<B\  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest  two  months  of 
their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders,  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  the  inagi,  with  whom  he  had  several 
conferences,  for  the  rebuilding  the  temples  which 
Xerxes  had  demolished;  and,  among  others,  that 
of  Belus,  who  was  in  greater  veneration  at  Babylon 
than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the  government 
of  the  province  to  Maz-ceus,  and  the  command  of 
the  forces  he  left  there  to  Apollodorus  of  Am- 
phipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumult 
of  war,  still  preserved  a  love  for  the  sciences.  He 
used  often  to  converse  with  the  Chaldeans,  who 
had  always  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy from  the  earliest  times,  and  gained  great  fame 
by  their  knowledge  in  it.*  They  presented  him 
with  astronomical  observations  taken  by  their  pre- 
decessors during  the  space  of  1903  years,  whic" 
consequently  went  as  far  backward  as  the  age  Ox 
Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by  Callisthenes,  who  ac- 
companied Alexander,  to  Aristotle. 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon  than  he  had 
done  in  any  other  city,  which  was  of  great  prejudice 
to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people,  even 
from  a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to 
pleasures,  to  voluptuousness,  and  the  most  infamous 
excesses ;  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  highest 
quality,  observe  any  decorum,  or  show  the  least 
reserve  in  their  licentiousness,  but  gloried  therein, 
so  far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal  it,  or  blush- 
ing at  their  enormity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
this  army  of  soldiers,  which  had  triumphed  over 
Asia,  after  having  thus  enervated  themselves,  and 
rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty-four  days  together,  would 


*  Forphi/r*  apud  SimpUc,  irrlib.ii.  de  Ccclo. 
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have  been  scarce  able  to  complete  their  exploits, 
had  they  been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But,  as  they 
were  re-inforced  from  time  to  time,  these  irregulari- 
ties were  not  so  visible;  for  Amyntas  brought  six 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  Macedonian  horse, 
which  were  sent  by  Antipater;  and  six  hundred 
Thracian  horse,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred 
foot  of  the  same  nation;  besides  four  thousand  mer- 
cenaries from  Peloponnesus,  with  near  four  hundred 
horses. 

The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought 
the  king  fifty  Macedonian  youths,  sons  to  noblemen 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  country,  to  serve  as  his 
guards.  These  youths  waited  upon  him  at  table, 
brought  him  his  horses  when  in  the  field,  attended 
upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting,  and  kept  guard  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns:  and  these  were 
the  first  steps  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  the 
army  and  the  state. 

After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the 
province  of  Sitacena,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  fruit- 
ful, and  productive  of  every  thing  valuable,  which 
made  him  continue  the  longer  in  it.  But  lest  indo- 
lence should  enervate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he 
proposed  prizes  for  such  of  them  as  should  exert  the 
greatest  bravery;  and  appointed  as  judges  of  the 
actions  of  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour, 
persons,  who  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  proofs  of  bravery  which  each  soldier  had  given 
in  the  former  battles;  for  on  these  only  the  prizes 
were  to  be  bestowed.  To  each  of  the  eight  men 
who  were  pronounced  most  valiant,  he  gave  a  regi- 
ment, consisting  of  a  thousand  men;  whence  those 
officers  were  called  ChUiarchi.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  regiments  were  composed  of  so  great  a 
number  of  soldiers,  consisting  before  but  of  five 
hundred,  and  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  of  valour. 
The  soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  view  this  illustrious 
sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  actions  of  all, 
but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves;  be- 
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cause  they  Height  perceive  very  easily,  whether  re- 
wards were  bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  favour; 
a  circumstance  in  which  soldiers  can  never  be  im- 
posed upon.  The  prizes  seem  to  have  been  distri- 
buted with  the  utmost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous 
changes  in  military  discipline,  as  established  by  his 
predecessors;  for  he  formed  one  single  body  of  his 
whole  cavalry,  without  showing  any  regard  to  the 
difference  of  nations,  and  appointed  such  officers  to 
command  them,  as  they  themselves  thought  fit  to 
nominate;  whereas  before,  the  horse  of  every  nation 
used  to  fight  under  its  own  particular  standard,  and 
was  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  that  country. 
The  trumpet's  sound  used  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
march;  but  as  it  very  frequently  could  not  be  well 
heard,  because  of  the  great  noise  that  is  made  in 
decamping,  he  gave  orders  that  a  standard  should 
be  set  up  over  his  tent,  which  might  be  seen  by  his 
whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire  to  be  the 
signal  in  the  night-time,  and  smoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa, 
where  he  arrived  twenty  days  after  his  leaving  Baby- 
lon. As  he  came  near  it,  Abutites,  governor  of 
the  province,  sent  his  son  to  meet  him,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  surrender  the  city  into  his  hands;  whether 
he  was  prompted  to  this  from  his  own  inclination, 
or  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to 
amuse  Alexander  with  the  hopes  of  plunder.  The 
king  gave  this  young  nobleman  a  very  gracious 
reception,  who  conducted  him  to  the  river  Choaspes, 
the  waters  of  which  are  so  famous,  upon  account 
of  their  exquisite  tastem.  The  kings  of  Persia 
never  drank  of  any  other;  and,  whithersoever  the} 
went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put  over 
the  fire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  silver 
vases.    It  was  here  that  Abutites  came  to  wait  upon 
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him,  bringing  presents  worthy  of  a  king;  among 
which  were  dromedaries  of  incredible  swiftness,  and 
twelve  elephants  which  Darius  had  sent  for  from 
India.    Being  come  into  the  city,  he  took  immense 
sums  out  of  the  treasury,  with  fifty  thousand  f 
talents  of  silver  in  ore  and  ingots,  besides  moveables, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This 
wealth  was  the  produce  of  the  exactions  imposed 
for  several  centuries  upon  the   common  people, 
from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  immense  revenues 
were  raised.    The  Persian  monarchs  fancied  they 
had  amassed  them  for  their  children  and  posterity; 
but,  in  one  hour  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  king,  who  was  able  to  make  a  right  use 
of  them;  for  Alexander  seemed  to  be  merely  the 
guardian  or  trustee  of  the  immense  riches  which  he 
found  hoarded  up  in  Persia;  and  applied  them  to 
no  other  use  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and 
courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  were  found  t  five 
thousand  quintals  of  Ilcrmione  J  purple,  the  finest 
in  the  world,  which  had  been  treasuring  up  there 
during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years ; 
notwithstanding  which,  its  beauty  and  lustre  were 
no  ways  diminished. 

Here  likewise  was  found  a  part  of  the  rarities 
which  Xerxes  had  brought  from  Greece ;  and, 
among  others,  the  brazen  statues  of  llarmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  which  Alexander  sent  afterwards 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  standing  in  §  Arrian's 
time, 

*  About  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

t  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of 
this,  when  he  is  told,  that  this  purple  was  sold  at  the  rate 
of  an  hundred  crowns  a  pound.  The  quintal  is  an  hundred 
weight  of  Paris. 

J  Hermione  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple 
was  dyed. 

§  What  Arrian  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to  the 
statues  of  llarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  is  attributed  by  othn 
historians  to  other  princes. 
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The  king  being:  resolved  to  march  into  Persia, 
appointed  Archelaus  governor  of  die  city  of  Susa, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men;  Mazarus, 
one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  was  made  governor  of 
the  citadel,  with  a  thousand  Macedonian  soldiers, 
who  could  not  follow  him  by  reason  of  their  great 
age.  He  gave  the  government  of  Susiana  to  Abu- 
tites. 

He  left  Darius's  mother  and  children  in  Susa, 
and  having  received  from  Macedonia  a  great  quan^ 
tity  of  purple  stuffs  and  rich  habits,  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented  them  to  Sysi- 
gambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had  wrought 
them ;  for  he  had  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour, 
and  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  his 
mother.  He  likewise  commanded  the  messengers 
to  tell  her,  that  in  case  she  fancied  those  stuffs, 
she  might  make  her  grandchildren  learn  the  art  of 
weaving  them,  by  way  of  amusement ;  and  to  give 
them  as  presents  to  whomsoever  they  should  think  1 
proper.  At  these  words,  the  tears  which  fell  from  | 
her  eyes  shewed  but  too  evidently  how  greatly  she  : 
was  displeased  with  these  gifts,  and  how  insulting  she  1 
considered  the  message;  the  working  in  wool  being 
considered  by  the  Persian  women  as  the  highest  ig-  ! 
nominy.  Those  who  carried  these  presents,  having 
told  the  king  that  Sysigambis  was  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, he  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  an  apology 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  administer  some  conso* 
lation  to  her.  Accordingly,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when 
he  spoke  thus:  "  Mother,  the  stuff  in  which  you  see 
"  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gift  of  my  sisters,  but 
"  wrought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to  be- 
"  lieve,  that  the  custom  of  my  country  misled  me; 

and  do  not  consider  that  as  insult,  which  was  ow* 
"  ing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  believe  I  have  not, 
(i  as  yet,  done  any  thing  which  I  knew  interfered 
"  with  your  manners  and  customs.  I  was  told,  that 
M  among  the  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son 
il  to  seat  himself  in  his  mother's. presence,  without 
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u  first  obtaining  her  leave.  You  are  sensible  how 
"  cautious  I  have  always  been  in  this  particular;  and 
"  that  I  never  sat  down,  till  you  had  first  laid  your 
"  commands  upon  me  to  do  so.  And  every  time 
"  that  you  was  going  to  fall  prostrate  before  me,  I 
"  only  ask  you  whether  I  would  suffer  it?  As  the 
"  highest  testimony  of  the  veneration  I  have  for 
"  you,  I  always  called  you  by  the  tender  name  of 
?  mother,  though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olympias 
"  only,  to  whom  I  owe  my  birth." 

What  I  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two 
reflections,  both  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very 
natural,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

First,  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians 
(so  vain  and  haughty  in  other  respects)  carried  the 
veneration  they  showed  their  parents.  The  reader, 
doubtless,  remembers,  that  Gyrus  the  Great,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  and  at  the  most  exalted  pitch 
to  which  fortune  had  raised  him,  would  not  accept 
of  the  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his 
uncle,  viz.  of  his  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar" 
riage,  and  Media  for  her  dowry,  till  he  had  first 
advised  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  obtained 
their  consent.  *  History  informs  us  here,  thai 
among  the  Persians,  a  son  never  dared  to  seat  him- 
self before  his  mother,  till  he  had  first  obtained  her 
leave ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  considered  as 
a  crime.  Alas  !  how  widely  do  our  manners  differ 
from  so  excellent  an  institution? 

Secondly,  I  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several 
valuable  footsteps  of  that  happy  simplicity  which 
prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  custom 
for  ladies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to 
employ  themselves  in  useful  and  sometimes  labori- 
ous works.  Every  one  knows  what  is  told  us  itv 
Scripture   to  this   purpose   concerning  Rebecca, 

*  Scio  apud  vos,  filium  in  conspectu  mutris  nefas  esse  considere) 
nisi  cum  iliapermmt.    Q.  Curt.  • ., 
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Rachael  ami  several  others.  We  read  in  Homer, 
of  jfriiursM's  themselves  drawing  water  from  spring-, 
and  washing,  with  their  own  hands,  the  linen  of 
their  respective  families.  *  Here  the  sisters  of  Alex- 
ander, that  is,*  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,' 
arc  employed  in  making  clothes  for  their  brother. 
The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst 
of  her  female  attendants.  Augustus,  who  was  sove- 
reign of  the  world,  wore,  for  several  years  together, 
no  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  sister  made 
him.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  not  many  years  since,  for  the  princess,  who 
then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare  several  of  the 
dishes  at  every  meal.  In  a  word,  needle-work,  the 
care  of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious  and  retired  life,  is 
the  proper  function  of  women,  and  for  this  they  were 
designed  by  Providence.  The  depravity  of  the  age 
has  indeed  affixed  to  these  customs,  which  are  very 
near  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of  meanness  and 
contempt:  but  then,  what  has  it  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  harsh  and  vigorous  exercises  which  a 
proper  education  enabled  the  sex  to  undertake,  to 
that  laborious  and  useful  life  which  was  spent  at 
homer  A  languid  indolence,  a  stupid  idleness,  frivol- 
ous conversation,  vain  amusements,  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  p;.ibiic  shows,  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming. 
Let  us  compare  these  two  characters,  and  then  pro- 
nounce which  of  them  may  justly  boast  its  being 
founded  on  good  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste 
for  truth  and  nature.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  coi> 
fessed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our  nation, 
that  several  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the 
highest  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a 
pleasure,  to  employ  themselves  in  works,  not  of 
a  trilling,  but  of  the  most  useful  kind ;  and  to 
make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their  own  hands. 
I  also  might  add,  that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn 


*  Maler,  hanc  rest V.-w,  quam  iitdutut  sorovum  non  solum 

demum,  +scd  cfiam  opus  tides.    Q.  C  u  nx. 
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their  minds  with  agreeable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
serious  and  useful  studies. 

Alexander,  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis, 
who  now  was  extremely  well  satisfied,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  Pasi-Tigris*.  Having  crossed  it  with  nine 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  consisting 
|  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and 
a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  Thracians,  he  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  UxiL  This  region  lies  near 
Susa  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  a  nar- 
row pass  only  lying  between  it  and  Susiana.  Ma- 
da  thes  commanded  this  province.  1f  This  man  was 
wot  a  time-server,  nor  a  follower  of  fortune;  but 
faithful  to  his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity ;  and  for  this  purpose,  had  with- 
drawn into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  craggy  rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  preci- 
pices. Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired 
into  the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty 
deputies  to  Alexander,  to  sue  for  quarter;  which 
they  obtained,  at  last,  by  the  intercession  of  Sysi- 
gambis. The  king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  that  princess,  but  like- 
wise set  all  the  captives,  and  those  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves,  at  liberty;  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges;  would  not 
surfer  the  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let  them  plough 
their  lands  without  paying  any  tax  or  tribute. 
Could  Sysigambis  have  possibly  obtained  more  from 
her  own  son  on  this  occasion,  had  he  been  the 
victor  ? 

The  Udii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of 
his  army  to  Parmenio,  and  commanded  him  to 
march  it  through  the  plain;  whilst  himself,  at  the 

*  This  is  a  different  river  from  the  Tigris, 

1  Hand  mnt  temporum  homo:  quippe  ultima  fro  fide  experiri 
dcvrcicrat,    Q.  Cvrt. 
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hear]  of  hi?  fight-armed  troops,  crossed  the  rnoun-  i 
tains,  which  extend  as. far  as  Persian    The  fifth  day  J 
he  a Frfved  ai  the  pass' of  Susa.    Ariobarzanes,  with!  : 
four  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  had  i  i 
taken  possession  of  those  rocks  which  are  craggy  en  I 
all  sides,  and  posted  the  Barbarians  at  the  summit,) 
out  of  the  reach  of  arrows.    He  also  had  built  a  wall  \  a 
in  those  passes,  and  encamped  his  forces  under  it. 
As  soon  as  Alexander  advanced  in  order  to  attack  |j 
him.   the  Barbarians  rolled,  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  falling 
from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with  the  greater 
violence,  and  at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands 
of  soldiers.     The  king  being  very  much  terrified  , 
at  this  sight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  he  saw  himself  not 
only  stopped  at  this  pass,  but  deprived  of  ali  hopes 
of  ever  being  able  to  force  it. 

Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts, 
a  Grecian  prisoner  surrendered  himself  to  Alex- 
ander, and  promised  to  conduct  him  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  by  another  way.  The  king  accepted 
of  the  offer,  and,  leaving  the  superintendance  of  the 
camp  and  of  the  army  to  Crater  us,  he  commanded 
him  to  cause  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted, 
in  order  that  the  Barbarians  might  thereby  be  more 
•--iongly  induced  to  believe,  that  Alexander  was 
these  in  person.  After  this,  taking  some  chosen 
troops  with  him,  he  set  out,  going  through  all  the 
byways^  as  his  guide  directed.  But,  besides  that 
thkse  paths  were  very  craggy,  and  the  rocks  so  slip- 
pery, that  their  feet  would  scarce  stand  upon  them  j 
the  soldiers  were  also  very  much  distressed  by  the 
snows  which  the  winds  had  brought  together,  and 
which  were  so  deep,  that  the  men  fell  into  them, 
as  into  so  many  ditches;  and  when  their  comrades 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  out,  they  themselves 
would  likewise  sink  into  them;  not  to  mention, 
that  their  fears  were  greatly  increased  by  the  horrors 
of  the  night,  by  their  being  in  an  unknown  country. 
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and  conducted  by  a  guide,  whose  fidelity  was  doubt- 
ful.   After  having  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  Then  going  down,  they  discovered 
the  enemy's  corps-de-garde,  and  appeared  behind 
them  sword  in  hand,  at  a  time  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it.    Such  as  made  the  least  defence,  who 
were  but  few,  were  cut  to  pieces;  by  which  means 
the  cries  of  the  dying  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  fright  of  those  who  were  retiring  to  their  main 
body,  spread  so  great  a  terror,  that  they  fled,  with- 
j  out  striking  a  blow.    At  this  noise  Craterus  ad- 
vanced, as  Alexander  had  commanded  when  he  left 
him,  and  seized  the  pass,  which  till  then  had  resisted 
|  his  attacks;  and  at  the  same  time,  Philotas  advanced 
,  forwards  by  another  way,  with  Amyntas,  Coenus, 
I  and  Polysperchon,  and  broke  quite  through  the  Bar- 
i  barians,  who  now  were  attacked  on  every  side. 
I  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
those  who  tied,  fell  into  precipices.  Ariobarzanes, 
with  part  of  the  cavalry,  escaped  by  flying  over  the 
mountains. 

Alexander,  in  consequence  of  the  good  fortune 
which  constantly  attended  him  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, having  extricated  himself  happily  out  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched 
immediately  towards  Persia.  Being  on  the  road  he 
received  letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Perse- 
polis,  which  informed  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  upon  the  report  of  his  advancing  towards 
him,  were  determined  to  plunder  Darius's  treasures, 
with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  all  the  haste  ima- 
ginable to  seize  them  himself;  that  he  had  only  the 
*  Araxes  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was  sn.ooth 
and  easy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his 
infantry  behind,  marched  the  whole  night  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  who  were  very  much  harrassed 


*  This  is  not  the  name  river  with  that  in  Armenia. 
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by  the  length  and  swiftness  of  this  march,  and  passel 
the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which,  by  his  order,  had 
been  built  some  days  before. 

But,  as  lie  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  large 
bodv  of  men,  who  exhibited  a  mcmoi  able  example  of 
the   extremest  misery.     These  were  about  eight 
hundred  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who, 
having  been  made  prisoners  of  war,  had  suffered  all 
the  torments  which  the  Persian  tyranny  could  in- 
flict.   They  had  cut  oft'  the  hands  of  some,  the  feet 
of  others;  the  noses  and  ears  of  others:  after  which, 
having  impressed,  by  fire,  barbarous  characters  on 
their  faces,  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  keep  them 
as  so  many  laughing-stocks,  with  which  they  sported 
perpetually.    They  appeared  like  so  many  shadows, 
rather  than  like  men;  speech  being  almost  the  only 
thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  such.  Alex- 
ander could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  sight;  and, 
as  they  unanimously  besought  him  to  commiserate 
their  condition,  he  bid  them,  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, not  to  despond,  and  assured  them,  that  they 
should  again  see  their  wives  and  country.    This  pro- 
posal, which  one  might  suppose  should  naturally 
have  filled  them  with  joy,  perplexed  them  very  much, 
various  opinions  arising  on  that  occasion.    "  How 
"  will  it  be  possible  (said  some  of  them)  for  us  to  ap- 
"  pear  publicly  before  all  Greece,  in  the  dreadful 
<c  condition  to  which  we  arc  reduced;  a  condition 
"  still  more  shameful  than  dissatisfactory  ?  The  best 
"  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  conceal  it;  and  no  coun- 
"  try  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched,  as  solitude,  and 
u  an  oblivion  of  their  past  happiness.    Besides,  how 
"  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake  so  long  a 
"  journey?  Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Europe, 
"  banished  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  east, 
"  worn  out  with  age,    and   most  of  our  limbs 
"  maimed,   can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues, 
"  which  have  wearied  even  a  triumphant  army? 
"  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide 
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*"  our  misery,  and  to  end  our  days  among  those, 
4'  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our  misfor- 
(i  tunes."  Others,  in  whom  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try extinguished  all  other  sentiments,  represented, 
"  That  the  gods  offered  them  what  they  should  not 
"  even  have  dared  to  wish,  viz.  their  country,  their 
11  wives,  their  children,  and  all  those  things  for 
"  whose  sake  men  arc  fond  of  life,  and  despise 
"  death.  That  they  had  long  enough  borne  the 
"  sad  yoke  of  slavery;  and  that  nothing  happier 
"  could  present  itself  than  their  being  indulged  the 
"  bliss  of  going  at  last  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty, 
"  to  resume  their  ancient  manners,  laws,  and  sacri- 
"  fices,  and  to  die  in  presence  of  their  wives  and 
"  children." 

However,  the  former  opinion  prevailed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  besought  the  king  to  permit  them  to 
continue  in  a  country  where  they  had  spent  so  many 
years.     He  granted  their  request,   and  presented 
each  of  them  *  three  thousand  drachmas;  five  men's 
suits  of  clothes,  and  the  same  number  for  women; 
two  couple  of  oxen  to  plough  their  lands,  and  corn 
to  sow  them.    He  commanded  the  governor  of  the 
province  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested  in  any 
manner,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  free  from 
taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind.    Such  behaviour 
as  this  was  truly  royal.    It  was,  indeed,  impossible 
for  Alexander  to  restore  them  the  limbs,  of  which 
the  Persians  had  so  cruelly  deprived  them;  but 
then  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  and 
abundance.  ■  Thrice  happy  those  princes,  who  are 
affected  with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  do- 
ing of  good  actions,  and  who  melt  with  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  ! 

Alexander,  having  called  together,  the  nex4dny? 
the  generals  of  his  army,  represented  tor  then?, 
"  That  no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been  more 
"  fatal  to  the  Greeks  than  Persepolis,  the  ancient 

•  About  seventy- five  pounds. 
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11  residence  of  the  Persian  moriarchs,  and  tbc  capi* 
"  tal  of  their  empire.    Tftat  it  was  from  thence  all 

V  those  mighty  armies  poured,  which  had  overflowed 
"  Greece;  and  whence  Darius  first,  and  afterwards 
"  Xerxes,  had  carried  tiie  lire- brand  of  the  most 

V  accursed  war,  which  had  laid  waste  all  Europe) 
"  and  therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
"  revenge  the  manes  of  their  ancestors/'  It  was 
already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled  as 
fear  directed  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his 
phalaux,  when  the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with 
riches  sufficient  to  satiate  their  avarice,  and  im- 
mediately cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still  remained 
in  the  city.  However,  the  king  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  massacre,  and  published  an  order,  by  which 
his  soldiers  were  forbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the 
women.  Alexander  had  before  possessed  himself, 
either  by  force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great  number 
of  incredibly  rich  cities;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  treasures  he  found  here.  The 
Barbarians  had  laid  up  at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  store- 
house, all  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Gold  and  silver 
were  never  seen  here  but  in  heaps,  not  to  mention 
the  clothes  and  furniture  of  inestimable  value ;  for 
this  was  the  seat  of  luxury.  There  were  found  in  the 
treasury  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents*, 
which  were  designed  to  defray  the  expence  of  the 
war.  To  this  prodigious  sum  he  added  t  six  thou- 
sand talents,  taken  from  Pasargada.  This  was  a 
city  which  Cyrus  had  built,  wherein  the  kings  of 
Persia  used  to  be  crowned. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  little 
before  he  set  out  upon  his  march  against  Darius, 
he  entertained  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  at  which 
the  guests  drank  to  excess.  Among  the  women, 
who  were  admitted  to  it,  was  Thais  the  courte- 
san, a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  mistress  to 

*  About  eighteen  millions  sterling* 
f  About  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Ptolemy,  who  afterwards  was  king  of  Egypt.  About 
the  end  of  the  feast,  during  which  she  had  studi- 
ously endeavoured  to  praise  the  king  in  the  most 
artful  and  delicate  manner  (a  stratagem  too  often 
practised  by  women  of  that  character),  she  said, 
with  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  "  That  it  would  be  matter 
"  of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were  she  permitted  (in 
"  order  to  end  this  festival  nobly)  to  burn  the  mag- 
<c  nificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned  Athens; 
"  and  to  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order 
"  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
"  the  women,  who  had  followed  Alexander  in  his 
"  expedition  to  Asia,  had  taken  much  better  veil- 
"  geance  of  the  Persians,  for  the  many  calamities 
u  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the 
"  generals  who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  sea  and 
"  land."    All  the  guests  applauded  the  discourse; 
■when  immediately  the  king  rose  from  table  (his  head 
being  crowned  with  flowers),  and  taking  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  he  advanced  forward  to  execute  this  migh- 
ty exploit.    The  whole  company  follow  him,  break- 
ing into  load  acclamations,  and  afterwards,  singing 
and  dancing,   they  surround  the  palace.    All  the 
rest  of  the  Macedonians,  at  this  noise,  ran  in  crouds, 
with  lighted  torches,  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of 
it.    However,  Alexander  was  sorry,  not  long  after^ 
for  what  he  had  done ;  and  thereupon  gave  orders 
for  extinguishing  the  fire,  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  suc- 
cesses increased  this  beneficent  disposition ;  and  he 
accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with  such  testi- 
monies of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a 
demeanor,  as  very  much  enhanced  their  value.  He 
exerted  this  temper  in  a  particular  manner  towards 
fifty  Macedonian  young  noblemen,  who  served  under 
him  as  guards.  Olympias  his  mother,  thinking  him 
too  profuse,  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  "  I  do  not 
"  blame  you  (said  she)  for  being  beneficent  towards 
"  your  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king:  but 

VOL.  V,  M 
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u  then  a  medium  ought  to  be  observed  in  your 
M  magnificence.  You  equal  them  all  with  kings, 
"  and  by  heaping  riches  on  them,  you  give  thenj 
"  an  opportunity  of  making  a  great  number  of 
"  friends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive  yourself."  As 
she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him,  he  always- 
kept  her  letters  very  secret,  and  did  not  show  them 
lo  any  person;  but  happening  to  open  one  of  them, 
and  beginning  to  read  it,  Hepheestion  drew  near  to 
him,  and  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  which  the  king 
observing,  did  not  offer  to  hinder  him ;  but  only 
taking  the  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the  seal  of  it 
upon  the  lips  of  his  favourite,  as  an  admonition  to 
him  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mo- 
ther: but  then  he  would  never  let  her  have  any  con- 
cern in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She  used 
frequently  to  make  very  severe  complaints  upon 
that  account,  but  he  always  submitted  to  her  ill 
humour  with  great  mildness  and  patience.  Anti- 
pater  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter  against 
her,  the  king,  after  reading  it  replied,  "Anti  pater 
<£  does  not  know  that  one  single  tear  shed  by  a 
"  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  thousand  such  letters 
"  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  such  an  an- 
swer, show,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Alex- 
ander was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able  politician; 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  how  dangerous  it 
would  have  been,  had  he  invested  a  woman  of 
Olympias's  character  with  the  supreme  authority. 
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Sect.  X.  Darius  leaves Ecbatana.  He  is  betrayed 
and  put  in  chains  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bac- 
triana.  The  latter,  upon  Alexander's  advancing 
towards  him,  flies,  after  having  covered  Darius 
with  wounds,  who  expires  a  few  moments  before 
Alexanders  arrival.  He  sends  his  corpse  to 
Sysigambis* 

n ALEXANDER,  after  he  had  taken  Persepolis 
and  Pasargada,  was  resolved  to  pursue  Darius,  who 
was  arrived  by  this  time  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media.     There  remained   still  with  this  fugitive 
prince  thirty  thousand  foot,  among  whom  were  four 
thousand  Greeks,  who  were  faithful  to  him  to  the 
last.    Besides  these  he  had  four  thousand  slingers, 
and  upwards  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  most  of 
them  Bactrians,  commanded  by  Bessus,  governor  of 
Bactriana.    Darius  marched  his  forces  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baggage  to 
go  before ;  then  assembling  his  principal  officers, 
he  spoke  to  them  as  follows:   "  Dear  companions, 
"  among  so  many  thousand  men  who  composed 
"  my  army,    you  only  have  not   abandoned  me 
"  during   the  whole   course    of  my  ill-fortune; 
"  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity 
"  and  constancy  will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  my- 
*'  self  a  king.    Deserters  and  traitors  now  govern  in 
"  iny  cities;  not  that  they  are  thought  worthy  of 
tf  Ihe  honour  bestowed  on  them,  but  rewards  are 
"  given  them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you,  and 
M  to  stagger  your  perseverance.  You  still  have  chosen 
"  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  of  the  con- 
"  queror,  for  which  you  certainly  have  merited  a 

*  Diod,  I.  xvii.  p.  540—546.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  133—137* 
Plutarch  in  Alex.  p.  68<).  Q.  Curt.  1.  v,  c.  8-— 14.  Justin 
L  xi.  c.  15* 
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u  rceompence  from  the  gods ;  and  do  not  doubt  i 
"  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  you,  in 
"  case  that  power  is  denied  me.    With  such  sol- 
"  diers  and  officers  t  would  brave,  without  the  least 
u  dread,   the  enemy,  how  formidable   soever    he  | 
11  may  be.    What!  would  any  one  have  me  sur« 
H  render  myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
"  and  expect  from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  baseness 
u  and  meanness  of  spirit,  the  government  of  some  \ 
u  province  which  he  may  condescend  to  leave  me? 
u  No — It  never  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  man,  j 
"  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my  head  thedia-  i 
"  dem  1  wear;  the  same  hour  shall  put  a  period  to  | 
"  my  reign  and  life.    If  you  have  all  the  same  cou-  j 
si  rage  and  resolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  ■ 
"  I  will  engage  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  j 

and  not  be  exposed  to  the  pride  and  insults  of  the 
"  Macedonians.     You  have  in   your  hands  the 
"  means  either  to  revenge  or  terminate  all  your  j 
"  evils."    Having  ended  this  speech,   the  whole  j 
body  of  soldiers  replied  with  shouts,  that  they  were  1 
ready  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  should  go,  and 
would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  I 
defence. 

Such  was  the   resolution  of  the   soldiery;  but 
Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  Persia,  and 
general  of  the  horse,   had  conspired  with  Bessus, 
general  of  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of 
ail  crimes,  and  that  was,  to  seize  upon  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  lay  him  in  chains  :  which  they  might 
easily  do,  as  each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  under  his  command.    Their  design  was,  if 
Alexander  should  pursue  them,   to  secure  them- 
selves, by  giving  up  Darius  alive  into  his  hands; 
and,  in  case  they  escaped,  to  murder  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  usurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a  new 
war.    These  traitors  soon  won  over  the  troops,  by 
representing  to  them,  that  they  were  going  to  their 
destruction  ;  that  they  would  soon  be  crushed  under 
the  ruins  of  an  empire,  which  was  just  ready  to  fall; 
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at  the  same  time  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them, 
and  offered  them  immense  riches.  Though  these 
intrigues  were  carried  on  very  secretly,  they  came 
however  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  be- 
lieve them.  Patron,  who  commanded  the  Greeks, 
intreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  pitch  his  tent  among 
them,  and  to  trust  the  guard  of  his  person  to  men 
on  whose  fidelity  he  might  depend.  Darius  could 
not  prevail  with  himself  to  put  so  great  an  affront 
upon  the  Persians,  and  therefore  made  this  answer  : 
"  That  it  would  be  a  less  affliction  to  him  to  be 
"  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them.  That  he 
ci  would  suffer  the  worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his 
"  own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for  security  among 
"  strangers,  how  faithful  and  affectionate  soever  he 
"  might  believe  them  :  and  that  he  could  not  but 
"  die  too  late,  in  case  the  Persian  soldiers  thought 
u  him  unworthy  of  life."  It  was  not  long  before 
Darius  experienced  the  truth  of  this  information ; 
for  the  traitors  seized  him,  bound  him  in  chains  of 
gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then 
laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  set  out  to- 
wards Bactriana. 

Alexander  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  in- 
formed that  Darius  had  left  that  city  five  days  be- 
fore. He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  lay  up  all 
the  treasures  of  Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana, 
under  a  strong  guard  which  he  left  there.  Accor- 
ding to  0  Strabo,  these  treasures  amounted  to  an 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  talents  (about  twenty- 
seven  millions  sterling)  ;  and,  according  to  p  Justin, 
to  ten  talents  (about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds) 
more.  He  ordered  him  to  march  afterwards  to- 
wards Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the  Cadusiam, 
with  the  Thracians,  the  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry,  the  royal  companies  excepted.  He 
sent  orders  to  Clitus,  who  stayed  behind  in  Susa, 
where  he  fell  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at 
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Ecbatana,  he  should  take  the  forces  which  were  left 
in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in  Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued 
Darius,  and  arrived  the  eleventh  day  at  *  Rhages, 
which  is  a  long  day's  journey  from  the   Caspian  h 
straits  ;  hut  Darius  had    already  passed  through 
them.    Alexander  now  despairing  to  overtake  him, 
what  dispatch  soever  he  might  make,  stayed  there 
five  days  to  rest  his  forces.     lie  then  marched  i 
against  the  Parthians,  and  that  day  pitched  his 
camp  near  the  Caspian  straits,  and  passed  them  the 
next.    News  was  soon  brotrglit  him,  that  Darius  1 
had  heen  seized  by  the  traitors ;  that  Bessus  had 
caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and  had  sent  | 
the  unhappy  monarch  before,  in  order  to  be  the  i 
surer  of  his  person;  that  the  whole  army  obeyed 
that  wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted, 
who  not  having  a  soul  base  enough  to  consent  to  so 
abominable  a  deed,  and  being  too  weak  to  prevent 
it,  had  therefore  deft  the  high  road,  and  marched 
towards  the  mountains. 

This  wa^  a  fresh  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his 
march.  The  Barbarians  at  his  arrival  were  seized 
with  dread,  though  the  match  would  not  have  been 
equal,  had  Bcssus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting,  as 
for  putting  in  execution  the  detestable  act  above- 
mentioned:  for  his  troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both 
in  number  and  strength,  and  were  all  cool  and  ready 
for  the  combat;  whereas  Alexander's  troops  were 
quite  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  inarch.  But 
the  name  and  reputation  of  Alexander  (a  motive 
all  powerful  in  war)  filled  them  with  such  terror, 
that  they  all  fled.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices 
being  come  up  with  Darius,  requested  him  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  fly  from  the  enemy,  but 
he  replied,  that  the  gods, were  ready  to  avenge  the 
evils  he  had  suffered  ;  and  beseeching  Alexander 
to  do  him  justice,  he  refused  to  follow  a  band  of 

*  This  is  the  city  mentioned  in  Tobit  iii.  7, 
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traitors.  At  these  words  they  fell  into  such  a  fury, 
that  all  threw  their  darts  at  him,  and  left  him  co- 
vered with  wounds.  After  having  perpetrated  this 
horrid  crime,  they  separated,  in  order  to  leave  dif- 
ferent footsteps  of  their  flight,  and  thereby  elude 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should  follow 
them;  or  at  least  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces. 
Nabarzanes  took  the  way  of  llyrcania,  and  Bessus 
that  of  Bactriana,  both  being  followed  by  a  very  few 
horsemen;  and,  as  the  Barbarians  were  by  this 
means  destitute  of  leaders,  they  dispersed  themselves 
up  and  down,  as  fear  or  hope  directed  their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius 
was  at  last  found  in  a  retired  spot,  his  body  run 
through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  and  drawing 
near  his  end.    However,  he  had  strength  enough  be- 
fore he  died  to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian, 
Polystratus  by  name,  brought  him.    He  had  with 
him  a  Persian  prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  inter- 
preter.   Darius,  after  drinking  the  liquor  that  had 
been  given  him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  said, 
"  That  in  the  deplorable  state  to  which  he  was  re- 
"  duced,  he  however  should  have  the  comfort  to 
11  speak  to  one  who  could  understand  him,  and  that 
"  his  last  words  would  not  be  lost,    lie  therefore 
u  charged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his 
<£  debt,  without  having  had  the  power  of  returning 
"  his  obligations.    That  he  gave  him  infinite  thanks 
"  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercised  towards 
c<  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  whose  lives 
u  he  had  not  only  spared,  but  permitted  them  to 
"  continue  in  their  former  splendour.    That  he  be- 
*  sought  the  gods  to  give  victory  to  his  arms,  and 
u  make  him  monarch  of  the  universe.    That  he 
u  thought  he  need  not  intreat  him  to  revenge  the 
*'  execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person,  as 
"  this  was  the  common  cause  of  kings." 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  "Give 
"  him  (said  he)  thy  hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine;  and 
"  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  i  am 
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"  able  to  give  of  my  gratitude  and  affection."  Say- 
ing these  words,  he  breathed  his  last.  Alexander 
coming  up  a  moment  after,  and  seeing  Darius's 
body,  wept  bitterly  ;  and,  by  the  strongest  testimo- 
nies of  grief  that  could  be  shewn,  proved  how  in-r 
timately  he  was  affected  with  the  unhappiness  of  a 
prince  who  deserved  a  better  fate.  He  immediately 
pulled  off  his  military  cloak,  and  threw  it  on  Dar 
rius's  body;  then  causing  it  to  be  embalmed,  and 
his  coffin  to  be  adorned  with  a  royal  magnificence, 
he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
interred  with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  the  der 
ceased  Persian  monarchs,  and  be  entombed  with  his 
ancestors. 

A.M.  Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  112th 
36'74.  Olympiad,  at  about  fifty  years  of  age,  six  of  which 
330  C  *  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle  and  pacific  prince; 
°  '  his  reign,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of  Cari- 
demus,  having  been  unsullied  with  injustice  or  cru- 
elty, which  was  owing  either  to  his  natural  lenity,  or 
to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  other- 
wise, from  the  perpetual  war  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  against  Alexander  all  the  time  he  had  sat 
upon  the  throne.  In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended, 
after  having  existed  two  hundred  and  six  years,  com- 
puting from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  (the  founder  of  it)  under  thirteen  kings*  viz, 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis  Magus,  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes,  Xerxes  I.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
Xerxes  II.  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius. 
Codomanus. 


Sect.  XI.  Vices  which  first  caused  the  declension, 
and  at  last  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus  may  very  justly, 
be  considered  as  the  sera,  but  not  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  When, 
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e  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings 
above-mentioned,  and  consider  with  some  attention 
their  different  characters  and  methods  of  governing, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  easily  perceive  that  this 
| declension  was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and 
carried  on  to  its  end  by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a 
total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension 
of  the  Persian  empire  and  its  fall,  are  owing  to  its 
origin  and  primitive  institution.  It  had  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who  differed  very  much 
in  manners  and  inclinations.'  The  Persians  were  a 
sober,  laborious,  modest  people;  but  the  Medes 
were  wholly  devoted  to  pride,  luxury,  softness  and 
voluptuousness.  The  example  of  frugality  and 
simplicity  which  Cyrus  had  set  them,  and  their 
being  obliged  to  be  always  under  arms  to  gain  so 
many  victories,  and  support  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  enemies,  prevented  those  vices  from 
spreading  for  some  time  :  but  after  those  nations  had 
subjected  all  things,  the  fondness  which  the  Medes 
had  naturally  for  pleasures  and  magnificence,  soon 
lessened  the  temperance  of  the  Persians,  and  became, 
in  a  little  time,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  two  nations. 

Several  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon, 
when  conquered,  intoxicated  its  victors  with  her 
poisoned  cup,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms 
of  pleasure.  She  furnished  them  with  such  ministers 
and  instruments,  as  were  adapted  to  promote  lux- 
ury, and  to  foment  and  cherish  voluptuousness  with 
art  and  delicacy;  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  the  world,  being  at  the  entire  disposal  of 
new  sovereigns,  they  thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate 
their  desires. 

Even  Cyrus  himself,  as  I  observed  elsewhere, 
contributed  to  this,  without  perceiving  the  conse- 
quence of  it;  and  prepared  mens  minds  by  the 
splendid  festival  which  he  gave,  after  having  ended 
his  conquests  ;  at  which  he  shewed  himself  in  the 
niidst  of  his  troops,  who  had  shared  in  his  victories. 
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with  such  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as  were  most  ca- 
pable of  dazzling  the  eye.  lie  iirst  inspired  them 
with  an  admiration  for  pomp  and  show,  which  they 
hud  hitherto  despk$d.  lie  suggested  to  them,  that 
magnificence  and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowning 
the  rflost  glorious  exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of 
them:  and  by  tins  inspiring  bis  subjects  with  a 
strong  desire  for  things  they  saw  so  highly  esteemed 
by  a  most  accomplished  prince,  his  example  autho- 
rised them  to  abandon  themselves  to  that  gust  with- 
out reserve. 

He  also  spread  this  evil  by  obliging  his  judges, 
officers,  and  governors  of  provinces,  to  appear  with 
splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  piince.  On  one  side,  these  ma- 
gistrates and  commanders  easily  mistook  these  or- 
naments and  trappings  of  their  employments  for  the 
most  essential  parts  of  them,  endeavouring  to  disr 
tinguish  themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glittering 
outside:  and,  on  the  other,  men  of  the  greatest 
wealth  in  the  provinces  proposed  them  as  so  many 
patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the 
lowest  stations  of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together, 
and  being  authorised  publicly,  soon  destroyed  the 
ancient  virtue  of  the  Persians.  They  did  not  sink, 
like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which 
had  been  long  foreseen  and  often  opposed.  Scarce 
was  Cyrus  dead,  but  there  rose  up  as  it  were  ano- 
ther nation,  and  kings  of  a  quite  different  genius 
and  character.  Mention  was  no  longer  made  of 
that  manly,  that  severe  education  which  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Persian  youth;  of  those  public  schools 
of  sobriety,  pat:ence,  and  emulation  for  virtue,  nor 
of  those  laborious  and  warlike  exercises ;  of  all  these 
there  did  not  remain  the  smallest  traces:  their 
young  men  being  brought  up  in  splendour  and  effe- 
minacy, which  they  now  saw  was  had  in  honour, 
immediately  began  to  despise  the  happy  simplicity 
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of  (heir  forefathers,  and  formed,  in  the  space  of  one 
generation,  an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  man-? 
jiers,  inclinations, '  and  maxims,  were  directly  oppo- 
site to  those  of  ancient  times.  They  grew  haughty, 
vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  trea- 
ties; and  acquired  this  peculiar  character,  that  they, 
©f  all  people,  were  the  most  abandoned  to  splen- 
dour, luxury,  feasting,  and  even  to  drunkenness; 
so  that  we  may  affirm,  that  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians was,  almost  at  its  birth,  what  other  empires, 
grew  up  to  through  length  of  time  only,  and  began 
where  others  end.  It  bore  the  principle  of  its  de- 
struction in  its  own  bosom,  and  this  internal  vice 
increased  every  reign. 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  against  Scythia  and  Greece,  the  princes  thei^ 
successors  became  insensible  to  the  ambition  of 
making  conquests,  and  gave  themselves  up  a  prey 
to  idleness  and  effeminacy ;  they  grew  careless  of 
military  discipline,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of 
regular  soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  con- 
fused multitude  of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force 
out  of  their  respective  countries.  The  reader  may 
have  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
whole  strength,  and  almost  the  only  resource  of  the 
Persian  army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  whom  they  retained 
in  theirservice :  that  they  properly  depended  on  them 
only,  and  always  took  great  care  to  oppose  them  to 
the  best  troops  of  the  enemy :  they  were  the  only 
soldiers  in  Darius's  army  who  performed  their  duty, 
and  continued  faithful  to  him  to  the  last;  and  we 
have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  the  sole 
great  general  who  made  head  against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their 
forces  officers  of  skill  and  experience,  they  used  to 
appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  na- 
tion, who  frequently  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
exalted  birth,  their  riches  and  credit;  and  who  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  sumptuousness  of 
their  feasts  and  entertainments,  by  the  magnificence 
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of  their  equipages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  |q 
they  were  ever  surrounded,  of  guards,  domestics, 
eunuchs,  and  women;  such  an  assemblage,  formed  i 
merely  for  vain  show  and  ostentation,  rather  than  1 
for  "warlike  expeditions,  incumbered  an  army  (al-  1 
ready  but  too  numerous)  with  useless  soldiers,  made  1 
it  slow  in  its  marches  and  movements  by  its  to* 
heavy  baggage,  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  subsist-  | 
ing  long  in  a  country,  and  of  completing  great  en- 
terprises in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Persian  monarchs  shutting  themselves  up  in  j 
their  palaces  in  oider  to  abandon  themselves  to 
pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed 
their  whole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  all  their 
authority,  in  eunuchs,  in  women,  in  slaves,  and  in 
"flattering  courtiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and  endea- 
vours were  to  banish  true  merit,  which  was  offensive 
to  them;  to  give  the  rewards  appointed  for  services 
to  their  own  creatures;  and  to  entrust  the  greatest 
employments  of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their 
interested  and  ambitious  views,  rather  than  to  such 
"whose  abilities  rendered  them  capable  of  serving 
their  country. 

Another  character  of  these  princes,  which  is  but 
too  frequent  in  that  high  sphere,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  accus- 
tooted  from  their  infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed 
■with  false  praises,  and  the  most  extravagant  com- 
pliments, and  to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to 
their  will.  They  were  educated  in  so  exalted  an 
idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  as  persuaded  them  that 
the  rest" of  men  were  formed  merely  to  serve  them, 
and  administer  to  their  pleasures.  They  were  not 
taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a  wise  and 
good  government;  the  principles  by  which  men 
judge  of  solid  merit,  and  are  capable  of  choosing 
persons  able  to  govern  under  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  they  were  raised  to  sovereign  power 
merely  to  protect  their  subjects  and  make  them 
happy.    They  were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exqui- 
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site  pleasure  that  a  monarch  feels,  who  is  the  delight 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  public  source  of  the  felicity 
of  so  vast  an  empire,  as  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been, 
who  was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual 
family  considered  him  as  their  father,  and  bewailed 
his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this,  a 
monarch's  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  mak- 
ing himself  feared,  and  in  his  being  able  to  gratify 
all  his  passions  with  impunity. 

So  ill  judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form 
either  weak  or  vicious  princes.    They  were  not  able 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  nor 
to  grasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  labori- 
|  ous  an  administration.    Idleness,  and  a  love  for  plea- 
j  sure,  made  thein  careless,  and  averse  to  business  of 
I  every  kind;  and  they  sacrificed  matters  of  the- high- 
|  est  importance  to  their  vain  amusements.    Some  of 
j  them  were  born  with  such  happy  dispositions,  that 
they  would  have  become  good  princes,  had  they  not 
>  been  enervated  by  the  charms  of  a  voluptuous  life; 
|  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  allurements  of  a 
!  too  despotic  po^er,  and  an  over-great  prosperity. 
By  flattery,  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  listen- 
ing, in  their  councils,  to  any  expression  delivered 
with  freedom,  or  of  suffering  the  least  opposition  to 
their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their 
subjects,  since  their  whole  study  was  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  that 
alone.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned 
by  the  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  governors  of 
his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  domestics,  and  sub- 
jects; and  did  not  find  any  where  a  sincere  affection, 
nor  a  real  attachment  to  his  person  and  interest. 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
concealed  a  real  weakness;  and  this  unwieldy  power, 
heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and  pride,  was  ab- 
horred by  the  people;  so  that  this  Colossus,  at  the, 
very  first  blow,  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Sfct.  XII.  Ldcedcemon/ia  revolts  from  the  Mute* 
donians,  with  almost  all  Peloponnesus.  Antipater 
marches  out  on  this  occasion,  def  eats  the  enemy 
in  a  battle,        hich  Agis  is  killed.  Alexander 
marches  against  Bessus.    llialestris,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  comes  to  visit  him  front  a  jar 
County  if.    Alexander,  at  his  return  from  Par-  \ 
thia,  abandons  himself  to  pleasure  and  e.i  ecss. 
Jle  continues  Ids  inarch  tiwdrds  Bessus.  A  pre- 
tended conspiracy  of  Philotas  against  the  king. 
He,  (Did  Parmeuio  his  father,  are  put  to  death. 
Alexander  subdues  several  nations.    He  at  last  i 
arrives  in  Bactriana,  whit  her  Bessus  is  brought  I 
to  him. 

*3675.  HILST  things  passed  in  Asia,  as  we    have  1 

Ant.J.C.  seen,  some  tumults  broke  out  in  Greece  and  Mace-  ! 
S2p.     donia.    Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  into 
Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and  thereby  drawn 
the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  side  ;  the  Lacede- 
monians thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw' 
oft'  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  engaged  almost  all' 
Peloponnesus  in  their  design.     Upon  this  news,  j 
Antipater,  after  having  settled  to  the  best  of  his  j 
power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  into  Greece,  whence  he  immedn 
ately  dispatched  couriers,  in  order  to  give  Alexander  j 
an  account  of  these  several  transactions.    As  soon  | 
as  Antipater  was  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  re- 
solved  to  give  them  battle.    The  Lacedaemonian  ! 
army  consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command 
of  Agis  their  king;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was 
twice  that  number.    Agis,  in  order  to  make  the  | 
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superiority  of  numbers  of  no  effect,  had  made  choice 
of  a  narrow  spot  of  ground.    The  battle  began  with 
j  great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring  to  signalise 
:  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  respective  countries;  the  one  fired  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  pristine  glory,  and  the 
I  other  animated  by  their  present  greatness,  fought 
|  with  equal  courage;  the  Lacedaemonians  for  liberty, 
j  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.    So  long  as  the 
armies  continued  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  be* 
gan,  Agis  had  the  advantage;  but  Antipater,  by 
pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains ; 
after  which,  extending  his  whole  army,  he  gained  a 
superiority,  and  made  a  proper  use  of  his  advantage. 
Agis  was  distinguished  by  his  suit  of  armour,  his 
noble  mien,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour.  The 
;  battle  was  hottest  round  his  person,  and  he  himself 
performed  the  most  astonishing  acts  of  bravery.  At 
last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts  of 
his  body,  his  soldiers  laying  him  upon  his  shield, 
carried  him  off.    However,  this  did  not  damp  their 
courage,  for  having  seized  an  advantageous  post 
j  where  they  kept  close  in  their  ranks,  they  resisted 
!  with  great  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After 
having  withstood  them  a  long  time,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians began  to  give  ground,  being  scarce  able  to  hold 
their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  sweat;  they 
afterwards  retired  very  fast,  and  at  last  ran  quite 
away.    The  king,  seeing  himself  closely  pursued, 
still  made  some  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  weak 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  enemy.     Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the 
last,  oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died  sword  in  hand. 

In  this  engagement  upwards  of  three  thousand 
Lacedaemonians  lost  their  lives,  and  a  thousand 
Macedonians  at  most;  but  very  few  of  the  latter  re- 
turned home  un wounded.  This  victory  not  only 
ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  also 
the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited  the  issue  of  this 
war,  to  declare  themselves.    Antipater  immediately 
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sent  the  news  of  this  success  to  Alexander  :  but,  likd 
an  experienced  courtier,  he  ch  ew  up  the  account  i 
of  it  in  the  most  modest  and  circumspect  terms  : 
in  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  diminish  the  lustre 
of  a  victory  which  might  expose  him  to  envy.  He  ! 
was  sensible,  that  Alexanders  delicacy,  with  regard 
to  honour,  was  so  very  great,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  glory  which  another  person  obtained,  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  own.  And,  *  indeed  he  could  not 
forbear,  when  this  news  was  brought  him,  to  let 
drop  some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy, 
Antipater  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by 
his  own  private  authority,  and  only  gave  the  Lace* 
daemonians  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  king,  in 
order  that  they  themselves  might  learn  their  fate 
from  his  own  mouth.  Alexander  pardoned  them, 
some  of  those  who  had  occasioned  the  revolt  ex- 
cepted, and  these  he  punished. 

'  Dariuss  death  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from 
pursuing  Bessus,  who  had  withdrawn  into  Bactriana, 
where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes.  But,  finding  at  last  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  come  up  with  him,  he  re- 
turned into  Parthia;  and  resting  his  troops  some 
days  in  Hecatompylos,  commanded  provisions  of 
all  sorts  to  be  brought  thither. 

During  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  army,  that  the  king,  content  with 
the  conquests  he  had  atchieved,  was  preparing  to 
return  into  Macedonia.  That  very  instant  the  sol- 
diers, as  if  a  signal  had  been  made  for  their  setting 
out,  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack 
up  their  baggage,  load  the  waggons  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  and  fill  the  whole  camp  with  noise  and 
tumult.    The  noise  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Alex- 

r  Q.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1 — 4-. 
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when  terrified  at  the  disorder,  he  summoned  the 
officers  to  his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
complained,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a 
career,  he  was  stopped  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to 
return  back  into  his  own  country,  rather  like  one 
who  had  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror.  The 
officers  comforted  him,  by  representing,  that  this 
sudden  motion  was  a  mere  sallv,  and  a  transient 
gust  of  passion,  which  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  ill  consequences;  and  assured  him,  that  the  sol- 
diers, to  a  man,  would  obey  him,  provided  he 
himself  would  address  them  but  with  mildness  and 
tenderness.  He  promised  to  do  it.  The  circum- 
stance which  had  given  occasion  to  this  false  report, 
was,  his  having  disbanded  some  Grecian  soldiers, 
after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner;  so 
that  the  Macedonians  imagined  they  also  were  to 
fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the 
following  speech  :  "  I  am  not  surprised,  O  soldiers, 
"  if,  after  the  mighty  things  we  have  hitherto  per- 
'*  formed,  you  should  be  satiated  with  glory,  and 
"  have  no  other  views  but  ease  and  repose.  I  will 
"  not  now  enumerate  the  various  nations  we  have 
"  conquered.  We  have  subdued  more  provinces 
"  than  others  have  cities.  Could  I  persuade  my- 
"  self,  that  our  conquests  were  well  secured,  over 
"  nations  who  were  so  soon  overcome,  I  would 
"  think  as  you  do  (for  I  will  not  dissemble  my 
"  thoughts),  and  would  make  all  the  haste  ima- 
"  ginable  to  revisit  my  household-gods,  my  mother, 
"  my  sisters,  and  my  subjects,  and  enjoy  in  the 
"  midst  of  my  country  the  glory  I  have  acquired  in 
"  concert  with  you.  But  this  glory  will  all  vanish 
u  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
"  work.  Do  you  imagine,  that  so  many  nations, 
"  accustomed  to  other  sovereigns,  and  who  have  no 
"  manner  of  agreement  with  us  either  in  their  reli- 
"  gion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued 
"  the  moment  they  were  conquered;  and  that  they 
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i:  wiil  not .-take  up  arms,  in  cast'  we  return  back  with 
sq  much  ;-K  cipitation  r    What  will  become  ot  the 
it'^i  win,  ru.il  remain  imeonquercd ?    W     t *  shall 
j  vvc  leave  am  victory  imperfect,  merely  lor  want 
'  uf  com #g o  ?    Kut  that  which  touches  me  much 
"  jnorc;  shall  we  sutler  the  detestable  crime  of 
I)e.->Mi.^  to  go  unpunished?   Can  you  bear  to  see 
"  the  seep;  re  of  Darius  in  the  sanguinary  hands  of 
"  that  monster,  who.  alter  having  loaded  him  with 
kt  chains,  as  a  cajUi ve,  at  last  assassinated  his  sove- 
"  reign,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of  saving 
*•  him?    As  for  my-elf,  1  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  see 
"  that  infamous  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there 
to  pay,  to  a!!  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
"  just  punishment  due  to  his  execrable  criinc.  I 
"  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken  ;   but  me- 
"  thinks  I  read  his  sentence  of  death  in  your  coun- 
"  tenances ;  and  that  the  anger  w  hich  sparkles  in 
l<  your  eyes,   declares  you  will  soon  imbrue  your 
J'  hands  in  that  traitor's  blood." 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  clapping  their  hands,  they  all  cried  aloud, 
that  th;  y  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would 
lead  them.  All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  gene- 
rally produced  this  effect.  In  how  desponding  a 
condition  soever  they  might  be,  one  single  word 
from  him  revived  their  courage  in  an  instant,  and 
inspired  them  with  that  martial  alacrjty  and  ardour, 
which  appeared  alwavs  in  his  face.  rJne  king,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  the 
whole  army,  crossed  Parthia,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Jlyrcania,  which  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms.  lie  afterwards  subdued  the 
Mardi,  the  Arii,  the  Drangae,  the  Araxmosii,  and 
several  other  nations,  intp  which  his  army  marched, 
with  greater  speed  than  people  generally  travel.  lie 
frequently  would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole  days 
and  nights  together,  almost  without  suffering  his 
troops  to  take  any  rest.  By  this  prodigious  rapi- 
flity,  he  came  unawares  upon  nations  who  thought 
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him  at  a  great  distance,  and  subdued  them  before 
they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  Under  this  image  Daniel  the  prophet 
shadowed  Alexander  many  ages  before  his  birth,  by 
representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a 
goat,  who  rushed  forward  with  so  much  swiftness, 
that  his  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

8  Nabarzanes.  one  of  Bessuss  accomplices,  who 
had  written  before  to  Alexander,  came  and  surren- 
dered himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon,  when  he 
heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital 
of  Hyrcania;  and,  among  other  presents,  brought 
him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained  great, 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  he  had 
formerly  over  that  of  Darius. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons.  A  violent  desire  of  seeing  Alexander 
had  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  dominions, 
and  travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries 
to  gratify  her  curiosity.  Being  come  pretty  near 
his  camp,  she  sent  word  that  a  queen  was  come 
to  visit  him ;  and  that  she  had  a  prodigious  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  accordingly 
was  arrived  within  a  little  distance  from  that  place. 
Alexander  having  returned  her  a  favourable  answer, 
she  commanded  her  train  to  stop,  and  herself 
came  forward  with  three  hundred  women:  and 
the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  she  leaped 
from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right 
hand.  The  dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear,  did 
not  quite  cover  the  body;  for  their  bosom  was 
uncovered  on  the  left  side,  while  every  other  part  of 
their  body  was  hid;  except  that  their  gowns,  being 
tucked  up  with  a  knot,  fell  down  no  farther  than  the 
knee.  They  preserved  their  left  breast  to  suckle 
their  female  offspring,  but  used  to  burn  their -right, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the 
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bow  and  throw  the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  * 

Ttadestrifi  f  looked  upon  the  king  without  dis- 
covering the  least  sign  of  admiration,  and  surveying 
him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature  answerable 
to  his  fame;  for  the  Barbarians  are  very  much 
struck  with  a  majestic  air,  and  think  those  only 
Capable  of  mighty  achievements,  on  whom  nature  ^ 
has  bestowed  bodily  advantages.  She  did  not  scru- 
ple to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey 
was  to  have  posterity  by  him;  adding,  that  she  was 
worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander, 
upon  this  request,  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay 
in  this  place;  after  which  Thalestris  returned  to  her 
kingdom,  and  the  king  into  the  province  inhabited 
by  the  Parthians.  This  story,  and  whatever  is  re- 
lated of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  some  very 
judicious  authors  as  entirely  fabulous. 

1  Alexander  devoted  himself  afterwards  wholly  to 
his  passions,  changing  into  pride  and  excess  the  mo- 
deration and  continence  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  greatly  admired;  virtues  so  very  necessary 
in  an  exalted  station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
serits  of  prosperities.  He  now  was  no  longer  the 
same  man.  Though  he  was  invincible,  with  regard 
to  the  dangers  and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far  otherwise 
with  respect  to  the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he 
enjoyed  a  little  repose,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sen- 
suality; and  he,  whom  the  arms  of  the  Persians 
could  not  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  their  vices. 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  games,  parties  of 
pleasures,   women,   and  disorderly  banquets,  in 

1  Q.  Curt.  lib.  \i.  cap.  6, 

*  This  is  a  Greek  word  signifying,  without  breasts. 

f  Jnterrito  lultu  regem  Thalestris  intuebatur,  habit  urn  ejvs 
baud  qvaquam  rervm  Jama  parcm  oculis  perlustrans.  Quippe  om- 
nibus barbaris  in  corporum  majestate  vencratio  est ;  magnorumtjue 
opernm  nan  alios  capaces  putant,  quam  quos  cximid  sptcie  dware 
natura  dignata  est.    Q.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 
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which  he  used  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  buffoons,  and  the  performers  on 
instrumental  music,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  the  captive  women,  whom 
he  carried  along  with  him,  to  sing  songs  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  He  happened,  among 
these  women,  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in 
deeper  affliction  than  the  rest,  and  who,  by  a 
modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dignified  confusion, 
discovered  a  greater  reluctance  than  the  others,  to 
appear  in  public.  She  was  a  perfect  beauty,  which 
was  very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  whilst 
she  threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her 
power  to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  soon  imagined 
by  her  air  and  mien  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar 
birth;  and  inquiring  of  the  lady  herself  she  an- 
swered, that  she  was  grand- daughter  to  Ochus,  who 
not  long  before  had  swayed  the  Persian  sceptre,  and 
daughter  of  his  son  ;  that  she  had  married  Hystas- 
pes,  who  was  related  to  Darius,  and  general  of  a 
great  army.  Alexander  being  touched  with  com- 
passion at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  the  sad  condition  to  which  she  was 
reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  returned  all 
her  possessions;  and  caused  her  husband  to  be 
|  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might  be  restored  to 
him. 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  so  tender  and  humane 
a  disposition,  as  made  him  sensible  of  the  affliction 
of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.  u  A  poor  Mace- 
donian was  one  day  driving  before  him  a  mule  laden 
with  gold  for  the  king's  use;  the  beast  being  so 
tired  that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or  sustain 
the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  a  considerable  way.  Alex- 
ander, seeing  him  just  sinking  under  his  burthen? 
and  going  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
ease  himself,  cried  out,  "  Friend,  do  not  be  weary 
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\vt:  try  carry  it  quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for 
it  Ls  all  thy  own/' 

*  Alexander,  in  a  forced  march  through  barren 
places,  at  flyc  head  of  a  .small  body  of  horse,  when 
lie  pursmd  Darius,  met  some  Macedonians  who 
were  carrying  water  in  goat-skins  upon  mules, 
f  hose  Alacedjnians  perceiving  their  prince  was  al- 
most parched  with  thirst,  occasioned  by  the  raging 
heat  (the  sun  being  then  at  the  meridian)  imme- 
diately Idled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  were  running 
to  presv  ait  him  with  it:  Alexander  asking  to  whom 
they  v, ere  carrying  all  that  water,  they  replied, 
"  We  were  going  to  carry  it  to  our  children,  but  do 
not  I  ft  your  majesty  be  uneasy,  for  if  your  life  is 
but  saved,  we  shall  get  children  enough,  in  case 
we  should  lose  these."  At  these  words  Alexander 
takes  the  hulujot,  and  looking  quite  round  him,  he 
saw  all  his  horsemen  hanging  down  their  heads,  and, 
with  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  liquor  he  held, 
swallowing  it,  as  it  were,  with  their  glances;  upon 
which  he  returned  it,  with  thanks,  to  those  who 
ottered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much  as  a  single 
drop,  but  cried,  "  There  is  not  enough  for  my 
whole  company;  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
make  the  rest,  be  thirstier,  and  they  would  die  with 
faintness  and  fatigue."  The  officers,  who  were  on 
horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible 
manner  w:ith  his  wonderful  temperance  and  magni- 
mity,  intreated  him  with  shouts,  to  carry  them 
wherever  he  thought  fit,  and  not  spare  them  in  any 
manner;  that  now  they  were  not  in  the  least  tired, 
nor  felt  the  least  thirst;  and  that  as  long  as  they 
should  be  commanded  by  such  a  king,  they  could 
not  think  themselves  mortal  men. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  ge- 
nerous and  tender  disposition,  reflect  a  greater 
honour  on  a  prince  than  t he  greatest  victories  and 
conquests.    Had  Alexander  always  cherished  them, 


*  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  687. 
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he  would  justly  have  merited  the  title  of  Great; 
!  but  a  too  brilliant  aiid  uninterrupted  series  of  pro.;- 
!  perky,  vv inch  is  too  heavy  for  mortals  to  sustain, 
insensibly  effaced  them  'from  his  mind,  and  made 
him  forget  that  he  was  a  man  :  for  now,  contemn- 
ing the  customs  of  his  own  country,  as  no  longer 
.  worthy  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside 
the  dress,  the  manners,  and  way  of  life  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarchs;  looking  upon  them  as  too  plain 
and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his  grandeur.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  in  that  very  circumstance  in  which  they 
seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the  gods;  I  mean, 
|  by  requiring  those  who  had  conquered  nations  to 
\  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of  . 
homage  which  became  only  slaves.     He  had  turned 
his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  tilling  it  with  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  concubines,  (the  same  number  as 
Darius  kept)  and  with  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  man- 
kind the  most  infamous.    Not  satisfied  with  wearing; 
a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his  generals, 
his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to 
put  on  the  same,  dress,  which  gave  them  the  greatest 
mortification,  not  one  of  them  however  daring  to 
speak  against  this  innovation,   or  contradict  the 
prince  in  any  manner. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under 
Philip,  not  having  the  least  idea  of  sensuality,  in- 
veighed publicly  against  this  prodigious  luxury, 
and  the  numerous  vices  which  the  army  had  learned 
in  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  The  soldiers  would  fre- 
quently express  themselves  in  the  following  terms  : 
u  That  they  had  lost  more  by  victory  than  they  had 
"  gained :  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus  as- 
"  sumed  the  manners  and  customs'  of  foreigners, 
"  they  might  properly  be  said  to  be  cofiquered. 
"  That  therefore  the  only  'behefit  they  shduld  reap  ' 
"  from  their  long  absence,  would  be,  to  return 
"  back  into  their  country  in  the  habit  of  Bar- 
;'  barians  ;  that  Alexander  was  ashamed  .of,  and 
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11  despised  them;  that  he  chose  to  resemble  the 
u  vanquished  rather  than  the  victorious;  and  that 
M  he,  who  before  had  been  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
"  now  become  one  of  Darius's  lieutenants. " 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent 
which  reigned  both  in  his  court  and  army,  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  both  by  his  beneficence;  but  *  slavery,  though 
purchased  at  ever  so  high  a  rate,  must  necessarily 
be  odious  to  freeborn  men.  lie  therefore  thought, 
that  the  safest  remedy  would  be  to  employ  them, 
and  for  that  purpose  led  them  against  Bessus.  But 
as  the  army  was  so  encumbered  with  booty  and  an 
useless  train  of  baggage,  that  it  could  scarce  move, 
he  first  caused  all  his  own  baggage  to  be  carried 
into  a  great  square,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  army 
(such  things  excepted  as  were  absolutely  necessary) ; 
then  ordered  the  whole  to  be  carried  from  thence  in 
carts  to  a  large  plain.  Every  one  was  in  great  pain 
to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this;  but  after  he  had 
sent  away  the  horses,  he  set  fire  to  his  own  things, 
and  commanded  every  one  to  follow  his  example. 
Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up  the  fire  with 
their  own  hands,  and  burnt  the  rich  spoils  they  bad 
purchased  with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Such  a  sacrifice  must 
certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance; but  the  example  the  king  set  them  silenced 
all  their  complaints,  and  they  seemed  less  affected 
at  the  loss  of  their  baggage  than  at  their  neglect 
of  military  discipline.  A  short  speech  the  king 
made,  soothed  all  their  uneasiness  ;  and  being  now 
more  able  to  exert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set 
out  with  joy,  and  marched  towards  Bactriana.  In 
this  march  they  met  with  difficulties  which  would 
have  quite  damped  any  one  but  Alexander ;  but 
nothing  could  daunt  his  soul,  or  check  his  progress; 
for  he  put  the  strongest  confidence  in  his  good  for- 

•  Scd,  utopinor,  liberis  pretium  ttrvitutis  ingratum  est,  Q.  Curt. 
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tune,  which  indeed  never  forsook  that  hero,  but 
extricated  him  from  a  thousand  perils,  wherein  one 
would  have  naturally  supposed  both  himself  and  his 
army  must  have  perished. 

y  Being  arrived  among  the  Dranga?,  a  danger  to 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  gave  him  very 
great  uneasiness;  and  this  was,  the  report  of  a  con- 
spiracy that  was  formed  against  his  person.  One 
Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  figure  at  court,  was  the  con- 
triver of  this  treason  ;  and  the  motive  of  it  was, 
some  private  disgust  which  he  had  received.  He 
had  communicated  his  execrable  design  to  a  young 
man,  Nicomachus  by  name,  who  revealed  it  to 
Cebalinus,  his  brother.  The  latter  immediately 
whispered  it  to  Phiiotas,  earnestly  entreating  him 
to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  because  every  moment 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  that  the  con- 
spirators were  to  execute  the  horrid  deed  in  three 
days.  Phiiotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity,  waited 
immediately  upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  but  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  the  plot.  In  the  evening  Cebalinus 
meeting  him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  asking  whe- 
ther he  had  done  as  he  had  requested,  he  answered, 
that  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it  to  his  majesty,  and  went  away.  The  next  day 
this  young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going 
into  the  palace,  and  conjured  him  not  to  forget 
what  he  had  told  him  the  day  before.  Phiiotas 
replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  forget  it;  but 
however  did  not  perform  his  promise.  This  made 
Cebalinus  suspect  him ;  and  fearing,  that  in  case 
the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by  any  other 
person,  his  silence  would  be  interpreted  as  criminal, 
he  therefore  got*  another  person  to  disclose  it  to 
Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard  the  whole  from 
Cebalinus  himself,  and  being  told  how  many  times 

^  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  550,  551.  Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  7,  11.  &  1.  vii. 
c.  1,  2.    Arrian.  1.  Hi.  p.  141,  142.    Plut,  in  Alex.  p.  %2,  6^3, 
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he  had  conjured  Philotas  to  acquaint  him  with  it, 
first  acftftmahded  Dymnus  to  be  brought  before  hinrh 
The  fatter  guessing  upon  what  account  he  was  sent  ! 
for  pv  the  king,   ran    himself  through    with    his  I 
sword;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  ! 
from  completing  the  deed,  he  was  carried  to  the 
palace.    The  king  asked  him  why  he  thought  Phi- 
lotas  more  worthy  than  he  was  of  the  kingdom  of 
Maoedon  ?  but  he  was  quite  speechless:  so  that, 
utter  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  his  head  aside,  ! 
and  breathed  his  last. 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and,  (hav- 
ing first  commanded  every  one  to  withdraw)  in- 
quired whether  Cebalinus  had  really  urged  him  se- 
veral times  to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  j 
on  against  him.    Philotas,  without  discovering  the  I 
least  confusion  in  his  countenance,  confessed  in-  j 
genuously  that  he  had;   but  made  his  apology,  by 
laying,  that  the  person  who  had  given  him  informa- 
tion, did  not  appear  to  him  worthy  of  the  least  ere-  \ 
dit.    He  confessed,  however,  that  Dymnus's  death 
plainly  showed  he  had  acted  very  imprudently,  in 
concealing  so  long  a  design  of  so  black  a  nature: 
Upon  which,  acknowledging  his  fanit,  he  fell  at  the 
king's  feet;   and  embracing  them,  besought  him  to 
consider  Ins  past  life,  rather  than  the  fault  he  had 
now  committed,  which  did  not  proceed  from  any 
bad  design,  but  from  the  fear  he  was  under  of  alarm- 
hng^  very  unseasonably,  the  king,  should  he  com- 
municate a  design,  which  he  really  supposed  was 
without  foundation.    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say, 
whether  Alexander  believed  .what  Philotas  said,  or 
only  dissembled  his  anger.    But.  however  this  be,  he 
gave  him  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation;  and 
told  him,  that  he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised, 
rather  than  concealed  the  affair. 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great 
number  of  courtiers;  and  indeed  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible it  should  be  otherwise,  because  none  of  them 
was  more  familiar  with  the  kins?,  or  more  esteemed 
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by  him.    Instead  of  softening  and  moderating  the 
lustre  of  the  distinguished  favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an 
air  of  sweetness  and  humanity,  and  modesty  of  de- 
meanor ;  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  endeavour 
nothing  so  much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  others,  by 
affecting  a  silly  pride,  which  generally  displayed 
itself  in  his  dress,  his  retinue,  his  equipage,  and  his 
table;  and  still  more  so,  by  the  haughty  airs  he  as- 
sumed, which  made  him  universally  hated.  Par- 
\  menio,  his  father,  disgusted  at  his  lofty  behaviour, 
\  said  one  day  to  him,  *  My  som,  make  thyself  less. 
The  strongest  sense  is  couched  under  these  words  ; 
and  it  is  evident*  that  the  man  who  uttered  them, 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  courts. 
'  He  used  often  to  give  Philotas  advice  to  this  effect ; 
but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt  to  make  men  both 
!  deaf  and  blind ;  and  they  cannot  persuade  them- 
i  selves,  that  favour,  which  is  established  on  so  seem- 
ingly solid  a  foundation,   can  ever  change ;  the 
contrary  of  which  Philotas  found  to  his  sorrow. 

z  His  former  conduct,  with  regard  to  Alexander, 
had  given  the  king  just  reason  to  complain  of  him  ; 
for  he  used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  his  sovereign,  and  applaud  himself  in  the 
most  haughty  terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to 
a  woman,  Antigona  by  name,  with  whom  he  was 
in  love,  he  began  to  boast,  in  a  very  insolent  man- 
ner, his  father's  services  and  his  own  :  "  What 
"  would  Philip  (said  he)  have  been,  had  it  not 
ff  been  for  Parmenio  ?  and  what  would  Alexander 
"  be,  were  it  not  for  Philotas  ?  what  would  become 
"  of  his  pretended  divinity,  and  his  father  Amnion, 
"  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  fiction?" 
All  these  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander,  and 
Antigona  herself  made  oath,  that  such  words  had 
been  spoken.  The  king  had  nevertheless  taken  no 
notice  of  all  this,  nor  so  much  as  once  let  drop  the 

2  Pint,  de  Fortun.  Alex.  c.  ii.  p.  33.9. 
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least  word,  which  might  show  his  resentment  upon  I 
that  account,  whenever  he  was  ni03t  intoxicated 
with  liquor  :  he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  it  to 
his  friends,  nor  even  to  Hephaestion,  from  whom  he 
scarce  concealed  any  thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  ' 
was  now  accused  of,  recalled  to  his  memory  the  dis- 
gust he  had  formerly  entertained. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with 
Phi  lotas,  lie  held  a  council  composed  of  his  chief 
confidents.    Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander  had  a ! 
great  esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more  I 
upon  that  very  account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very 
happy  occasion  for  supplanting  his  rival.    Conceal-  ] 
ing  therefore  his  hatred,  under  a  specious  pretence 
of  zeal,  he  suggested  to  the  king,   "  The  apprehen- 
"  sions  he  might  justly  he  under,  both  from  Philotas  1 
"  himself,  because  mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  h 
"  change  in  a  heart,  which  could  be  corrupt  enough  ' 
"  to  entertain  so  detestable  a  crime  :  and  from  Par-  ! 
*  menio,  his  father,  who,  (said  he), will  never  be  able 
"  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  owing  his  son's  life 
"  to  the  kings  clemency.    Some  beneficial  acts  are 
"  so  great,  that  they  become  a  burden  to  those  on  ! 
u  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they 
"  do  all  in  their  power  to  eraze  them  from  their 
Cl  memory.    And  further,  who  can  assure  us,  that 
"  both  father  and  son  are  not  engaged  in  the  con- 
"  spiracy  ?    When  a  prince's  life  is  in  danger,  every 
M  thing  is  of  importance ;  and  all  things,  even  to 
"  the  slightest  suspicions,  are  so  many  proofs.  Can 
"  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favourite,  on  whom 
"  his   sovereign  has   bestowed  the  most  shining 
"  marks  of  his  beneficence,  should  be  calm  and 
"  undisturbed,   upon  his  being  told  an  affair  of 
"  such  mighty  importance  ?    But  we  are  told,  that 
"  this  design  was  communicated  by  young  people, 
"  who  deserved  very  little  credit.    Wherefore  then 
n  did  he  keep  them  in  suspence  two  days,  as  if  he 
"  Teally  believed  what  they  told  him,  and  still  pro- 
"  mised  them  that  he  would  reveal  the  whole  a/fair 
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"  to  the  king  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  he  did  this 
"  merely  to  prevent  their  having  access  by  another 
4i  way  to  his  majesty?  Sir  (continued  he)  it  is 
"  necessary,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the 
"  state,  that  Philotas  should  be  put  to  the  torture  ; 
"  in  order  to  force  from  his  own  mouth  an  account 
"  of  this  plot,  and  the  several  persons  who  are  his 
"  accomplices  in  it."  This  being  the  opinion  of  all 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  king  came  into  it. 
He  tuefi  dismissed  the  assembly,  having  first  en- 
joined them  secrecy;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his 
resolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army's  marching 
the  next  day,  and  even  invited  Philotas  to  supper 
with  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties  of 
guards  having  been  posted  in  the  several  places 
necessary,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who 
was  then  in  a  deep  sleep  :  when  starting  from  his 
slumbers,  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his 
hands,  he  cried,  "  Alas  !  my  sovereign,  the  in- 
M  veteracy  of  my  enemies  has  got  the  better  of 
u  your  goodness."  After  this,  they  covered  his 
face,  and  brought  him  to  the  palace  without  utter- 
ing a  single  word.  The  next  morning,  the  Mace- 
donians, according  to  an  order  published  for  that 
purpose,  came  thither  under  arms,  in  number  about 
six  thousand.  It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  for  the 
army,  in  war  time,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital 
crimes  ;  and,  in  times  of  peace  for  the  people  to 
do  so  ;  so  that  the  prince  had  no  power  on  these 
occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  given  to  it  by  the 
consent  of  one  or  other  of  these  bodies ;  and  the 
king  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  *  persuasion, 
before  he  employed  his  authority. 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out;  very 
few  then  present  knowing  either  what  he  had  done, 
or  how  he  came  by  his  death.    Afterwards  the  king 

•  Nihil  poiestas  regum  t?alebai,  nisi  prius  vahikset  auctoritas. 
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came  into  the  assembly  ;  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing 
in  his  countenance,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  court, 
white  every  one  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of I 
this  gloomy  scene.     Alexander  continued  a  longj 
time  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground  ;  but  at  last,' 
having  recovered  his  spirits,  he  made  the  following 
speech:    "  I  narjpwly  escaped,  O  soldiers,  being: 
"  torn  from' you,  by  the  treachery  of  a  small  num- 
"  ber  of  wretches;   but  by  the  providence  and 
iC  mercy  of  the  gods,  I  now  again  appear  before; 
"  you  alive:  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  nothing 
<£  encourages  me  more   to  proceed   against  the,- 
"  traitors,  than  the  sight  of  this  assembly,  whose 
"  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  ;  forj 
"  I  desire  to  live  for  your  sakes  only  ;  and  thej 
"  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  living  (not  to 
"  say  the  only  one)  would  be  the  pleasure  I  shall; 
"  receive,  in  having  it  once  in  my  power  to  reward j 
"  the  services  of  so  many  brave  men,  to  whom  I  owej 
"  every  thing."    Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the] 
cries  and  groans  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  burst  into  n 
tears.    <l  Alas  !  how  will  you  behave,"  continued  he, I 
"  when  I  shall  name  the  persons  who  formed  sol 
"  execrable  a  design  ?    I  myself  cannot  think  of  it| 
"  without  shuddering.    They,  on  whom  I  have  been! 
"  most  lavish  of  my  kindnesses  ;  on  whom  I  have  be-j 
"  stowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship  ;  in  whom 
"  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and  in  whose 
"  breasts  I  lodged  my  greatest  secrets — Parmenio 
"  and  Philotas."    At  these  names  all  the  soldiers) 
gazed  one  upon  the  other,  not  daring  to  believe  their  ] 
eyes  or  ears,  nor  to  give  credit  to  any  thing  they  sawj 
or  heard.    Then  Nicomachus,  Metron,  and  Cebali- 
nus,  were  sent  for,  who  made  the  several  depositions] 
of  what  they  knew.    But  as  not  one  of  them  charged; 
Philotas  with  engaging  in  the  plot,  the  whole  assem-- 
bly,  being  seized  with  a  trouble  and  confusion  easier- 
conceived  than  expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and 
gloomy  silence. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied 
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behind  him,  and  his  head  covered  with  a  coarse, 
worn-out  piece  of  cloth.  How  shocking  a  sight 
was  this!  Lost  to  himself,  he  did  not  dare  to  look 
up,  or  open  his  lips  ;  but  the  tears  streaming  from 
his  eyes,  he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man 
who  held  him.  As  the  standers  by  wiped  off  the 
tears  in  which  his  face  was  bathed,  recovering  his 
spirits  and  his  voice  by  insensible  degrees,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  speaking.  The  king  then  told  him,  that 
he  should  be  judged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  with- 
drew. Philotas  might  have  justified  himself  very 
easily:  for  not  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  those  who 
had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had  accused  him  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  Dymnus,  who  first 
formed  it,  had  not  named  him  to  any  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned  in  it, 
and  the  ring-leader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus 
would  certainly  have  named  him,  at  the  head  of 
all  the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more 
strongly.  Had  Philotas  been  conscious  to  himself 
of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  was  sensible  that 
Cebalinus,  who  knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to 
acquaint  the  king  of  it,  is  it  any  ways  probable  that 
he  could  have  remained  quiet  two  days  together,  with- 
out once  endeavouring,  either  to  dispatch  Cebalinus, 
or  to  put  his  dark  design  in  execution  ?  which  he 
might  very  easily  have  done.  Philotas  set  these 
proofs,  and  a  great  many  more,  in  the  strongest  light; 
and  did  not  omit  to  mention  the  reasons  which  had 
made  him  despise  the  information  that  had  been  given 
him,  as  groundless  and  imaginary.  Then  directing, 
on  a  sudden,  himself  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been 
present,  "  O  king  (says  he)  wheresoever  you  may 
"  be,"  (for  it  is  thought  Alexander  heard"  all  that 
passed  from  behind  a  curtain)  "  if  I  have  com- 
"  m it-ted  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you  with  what 
"  I  heard,  I  confessed  it  to  you,  and  you  pardoned 
me.  You  gave  me  your  royal  hand  as  a  pledge 
r*  of  this;  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me 
:c  at  your  table.    If  you  believed  me,  I  am  inno- 
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<(  cent;  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared  :  I  refer 
fi  all  this  to  your  awn  judgment.  What  new  crime 
M  have  I  committed  since  ?  1  was  in  a  deep  sleep 
k'  when  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  loaded  me  with 
il  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  conscious 
"  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  of  all  crimes, 
•  <  to  be  thus  easy  and  undisturbed  ?  The  innocence 
"  of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise  your 
"  majesty  made  me,  gave  my  mind  this  calm.  Do 
"  not  let  the  envy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your 
M  clemency  and  justice." 

The  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas 
should  be  put  on  the  rack.  The  persons  who  presided 
on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  and 
they  made  him  suffer  every  kind  of  torture.  Phiio« 
tas  at  first,  discovered  the  utmost  resolution  and 
strength  of  mind  ;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being 
able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor  even  so 
much  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last,  conquered  by  pain,  he 
confessed  himself  to  be  guilty,  named  several  accom- 
plices, and  even  accused  his  own  father.  The  next 
day,  the  answers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  full  assem- 
bly, he  himself  being  present.  He  was  unanimously 
sentenced  to  die;  immediately  after  which  he  was 
stoned,  according  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia,  with 
some  other  of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to 
death,  Lyncestes  Alexander,  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  kept 
three  years  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that 
of  Parmenio:  whether  it  were  that  Alexander  really 
believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the  father  now 
he  had  put  the  son  to  death,  Polydamas,  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  court,  was  appointed  to  see  the 
execution  performed.  He  had  been  one  of  Par- 
raenio's  most  intimate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that 
name  to  courtiers,  who  love  nothing  but  their  own 
fortune.  This  was  the  very  reason  of  his  being  no- 
minated, because  no  one  could  suspect  that  lie  was 
tent  with  any  such  orders  against  Parmenio.  He 
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therefore  set  out  for  Media,  where  that  general  com- 
manded the  army,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  kings 
treasures,  which  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  four- 
score thousand  talents,  about  twenty-seven  millions 
sterling.    Alexander  had  given  him  several  letters 
for  Oleander  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  province; 
and  for  the  principal  officers.    Two  were  for  Par- 
menio ;  one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other 
sealed  with  Philotas's  seal,  as  if  he  had  been  alive, 
to  prevent  the  father  from  harbouring  the  least  sus- 
:  picion.     Polydamas  was  but  eleven  days  on  his 
I  journey,  and  alighted  in  the  night-time  at  the  house 
of  Oleander.    After  having  taken  all  the  precautions 
;  necessary,- they  went  together,  with  a  great  number 
I  of  attendants  to  meet  Parmenio,  who  at  this  time 
was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.    The  moment 
Polydamas  spied  him,  though  at  a  great  distance,  he 
ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  joy; 
and  after  compliments,  intermixed  with  the  strongest 
indications  of  friendship,  had  passed  on  both  sides, 
|  he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.    In  the  opening  it, 
he  asked  him  what  the  king  was  doing;  to  which 
Polydamas  replied,  that  he  would  know  by  his  ma- 
jesty's letter.    Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said: 
"  The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Ara- 
"  chosii.    How  glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who  will 
"  not  suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment's  rest !  How- 
"  ever,  he  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  of  himself, 
"  now  he   has   acquired   so  much  glory."  He 
afterwards  opened  the  letter  which    was  written 
in  Philotas's   name ;    and,    by  his  countenance, 
seemed   pleased   with   the  contents   of  it.  At 
that  very  instant  Oleander  thrust  a  dagger  into 
his  side,  then  made  another  thrust  in  his  throat; 
and  the  rest  gave  him  several  wounds,  even  after  he 
was  dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life  ;  a  man  illus- 
trious both  in  peace  and  war  ;  who  had  performed 
many  glorious  actions  without  the  king,  whereas 
the  king  had  never  achieved  any  thing  conspicu- 
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ous,  but  in  concert  with  Parmenio.  lie  was  a  per* 
son  of  great  abilities,  both  in  forming  plans  and 
carrying  them  into  execution  ;  was  very  dear  to  the 
grandees,  and  much  more  so  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him  ; 
and  looked  upon  themselves  as.  assured  of  vic- 
tory when  he  was  at  their  head,  so  firmly  they  relied 
on  his  capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was  then 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  age;  and  had  always 
served  his  sovereign  with  inviolable  fidelity  and  zeal, 
for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded ;  his  son  and 
himself  having  been  put  to  death,  merely  on  a  slight 
suspicion,  unsupported  by  any  real  proof,  which  ne- 
vertheless obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the  great  ser- 
vices both  had  done  their  country. 
A.  M.  a  Alexander  was  sensible,  that  such  cruel  execu- 
Ant  J  C  ^ons  m't>nt  alienate  the  affections  of  the  troops,  of 
329.  which  he  had  a  proof,  by  the  letters  they  sent  into 
Macedonia,  which  were  intercepted  by  his  order ; 
concluding,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  such  sol- 
diers as  had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
murmurs  and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  dis- 
courses should  spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent, 
ho  formed  a  separate  body  of  these,  the  command  of 
which  he  gave  to  Leonidas ;  this  kind  of  ignominy 
being  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  on  them.  But 
they  were  so  strongly  affected  with  it,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  it  brought 
upon  them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obedi- 
ence, which  they  observed  ever  afterwards. 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  this  secret  discontent,  Alexander  set  out  upon 
his  inarch,  and  continued  to  pursue  Bessus  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  exposed  himself  to  great  hardships  and 
dangers.  After  having  passed  through  Drangiana, 
.  Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where  all 
^iijn^s  submitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  inoun- 
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tain,  called  Paropamisus  (a  part  of  Caucasus)  where 
his  army  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues,  through 
weariness,  famine,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed 
a  great  number  of  his  soldiers.  Bessus  laid  waste  all 
the  country  that  lay  between  him  and  Mount  Cau- 
casus, in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and  fo- 
rage might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  him.  He  indeed  suffered  very  much,  but 
nothing  could  check  his  vigour.  After  making  his 
army  repose  for  some  time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced 
towards  Aornos  and  Bactra,  the  two  strongest  cities 
of  Bactriana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Alexander's 
approach,  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  Bactrians, 
who  till  then  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus, 
abandoned  him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his 
respective  home.  Bessus,  at  the  head  of  the  small 
number  of  forces  who  continued  faithful  to  him, 
passed  the  river  Oxus,  burnt  all  the  boats  he  him- 
self made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing 
it,  and  withdrew  to  Nautacus,  a  city  of  Sogdiana, 
fully  determined  to  raise  a  new  army  there.  Alex- 
ander, however,  did  not  give  him  time  to  do  this; 
and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  sufficient  for 
the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  or  floats  of  timber, 
he  supplied  the  want  of  these  by  distributing  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  skins  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  such  like  dry  and  light  materials;  upon  which 
they  placed  themselves,  and  crossed  the  river  in  this 
manner;  those  who  went  over  first,  drawing  up 
in  battle-array,  whilst  their  comrades  were  coming 
after  them.  In  this  manner  his  whole  army  passed 
over  in  six  days. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  Spitamenes,  who 
was  Bessus's  chief  confidant,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  in  concert  with  two  more  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  Having  seized  his  person,  they  put 
him  in  chains,  forced  his  diadem  from  his  head,  tore 
to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius  he  had  put  on, 
and  set  him  on  horseback,  in  order  to  give  him  up 
to  Alexander. 

0  2 
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That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by 
the  Branclmlrc.    These  were  the  descendants  of  a 
family  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  whom  Xerxes,  at  his 
return  from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  into  Upper 
Asia,  where  he  had  settled  them  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  in  return  for  their  having  delivered 
up  to  him  the  treasure  of  the  temple  called  ])idy- 
maon,  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted.  These 
received  the  kins*  with  the  highest  demonstrations 
of  joy,  and  surrendered  both  themselves  and  their 
city  to  him.    Alexander  sent  for  such  Milesians  as 
were  in  his  army,  who  preserved  an  hereditary  hatred 
against  the  Branchida?,  because  of  the  treachery  of 
their  ancestors.     He  then  left  them  the  choice, 
cither  of  revenging  the  injury  they  had  formerly 
done  them,  or  of  pardoning  them  in  consideration 
of  their  common  extraction.    The  Milesians  being 
so  much  divided  in  opinion,  that  they  could  not 
agree  among  themselves,  Alexander  undertook  the 
decision  himself.  Accordingly  the  next  day  he  com- 
manded his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city  ;  and  a 
signal  being  given,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder 
that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to 
the  sword  ;  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with 
the  same  barbarity  as  it  had  been  given.    All  the; 
citizens,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  going  to  pay 
homage  to  Alexander,  were  murthered  in  the  streets 
and  in  their  houses;  no  manner  of  regard  being  had 
to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the  least  distinction 
made  of  age  or  sex.    They  even  pulled  up  the  very 
foundations  of  the  walls,  in  order  that  not  the  least 
traces  of  that  city  might  remain.    But  of  what  crimes 
were  these  ill-fated  citizens  guilty?  Were  they  re- 
sponsible for  those  their  fathers  had  committed  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  ?  I  do 
not  know  whether  history  furnishes  another  example 
of  so  brutal  and  frantic  a  cruelty. 

A  little  after  Bessus  was  brought  to  Alexander, 
not  only  bound,  but  stark  naked.  Spitamenes  held 
him  by  a  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck  ;  and  it 
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was  difficult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  Barbarians  or  Macedonians.  In 
presenting  him  to  the  king,  he  said  these  words: 
"  I  have,  at  last,  revenged  both  you  and  Darius, 
"  my  kings  and  masters.    I  bring  you  a  wretch 
?■  who  assassinated  his  sovereign,  and  who  is  now 
"  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  himself  gave  the 
"  first  example  of.    Alas  !  why  cannot  Darius  him- 
|  "  self  see  this  spectacle  !"    Alexander,  after  having 
j  greatly   applauded  Spitamenes,    turned  about  to 
Bessus,  and  spoke  thus  :  "  Thou  surely  must  have 
"  been  inspired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tyger, 
"  otherwise  thou  wouldest  not  have  dared  to  load  a 
"  king,  from  whom  thou  hadst  received  so  many 
"  instances  of  favour,  with  chains,  and  afterwards 
"  murder  him  !  Begone  from  my  sight,  thou  mon- 
"  ster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness."    The  king 
said  no  more,  but  sending  for  Oxatres,  Darius's 
brother,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  suffer  all  the  ignominy  he  deserved;  suspend- 
ing however  his  execution,  that  he  might  be  judged 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Persians. 
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SECT.  XIII.  Alexander,  after  taking  a  great  many 
cities  in  Bactriana,  builds  one  near  the  river 
IdxartheSy  which  he  calls  by  his  oxen  name.  The 
Scythians,  alarmed  at  the  building  of  this  city, 
as  it  would  be  a  check  upon  them,  send  ambassa- 
sadors  to  the  king,  Who  address  themselves  to  him 
with  uncommon  freedom.  After  having  dis- 
missed  them,  he  passes  the  laxarthes,  gains  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Scythians,  and  behaves 
tvitn  humanity  towards  the  vanquished.  He 
checks  and  punishes  the  insurrection  of  the  Sog- 
dians,  sends  Bessus  to  Ecbatana  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  takes  the  city  of  Petra,  which  zcas 
thought  impregnable. 

*  Alex  ANDER,  insatiable  of  victory  and  con- 
quests, still  marched  forward  in  search  of  new  na- 
tions whom  he  might  subdue.  After  recruiting  his 
"€#valry,  which  had  suffered  very  much  by  their  long 
and  dangerous  marches,  he  advanced  to  the  #  lax- 
arthes. 

Not  far  from  this  river  the  Barbarians,  rushing 
suddenly  from  their  mountains,  came  and  attacked 
Alexanders  forces,  and  having  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  they  retired  to  their  lurking 
holes,  in  which  were  twenty  thousand  men,  who 
fought  with  bows  and  slings.  The  king  went  and  be- 
sieged them  in  person,  and  being  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  attack,  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in  the  bone 
of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  head  stuck  in  the  wound. 
The  Macedonians,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  and 

b  Arrian.  L  Hi.  p.  US,  149-  &  1.  iv.    p.  150—160.  Q.  Curt. 
1.  mi.  c.  6—11. 

*  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais,  but  they 
are  mistaken.  The  Tanais  lies  much  more  westward,  and 
empties  itself  not  in  the  Caspian  sea,  but  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
nnd  is  now  called  the  Don. 
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I  afflicted,  carried  him  oft' immediately,  yet  not  so  se- 
cretly, but  that  the  Barbarians  knew  of  it;  for  they 
saw  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  every  thing  that 
was  doing  below.  The  next  day  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
brought  in,  when  taking  off  the  bandage  which  co- 
vered his  wound,  he  showed  them  his  leg,  but  did 
not  tell  them  how  much  he  had  been  hurt.  These 
assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  being 
wounded,  they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the  Mace- 
donians could  possibly  be;  and  that  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  find  the  person  who  had  shot  that 

i  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alexan- 
der; that  none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage 
war  against  the  gods :  in  a  word,  that  being  vanquish- 
ed by  his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  surrendered 
themselves  to  him  with  the  nations  who  followed  them. 
The  king,  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them,  and  taken 
back  his  prisoners,  accepted  of  their  homage. 

After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting 
into  a  litter,  a  great  dispute  arose  between  the  horse 
and  foot  who  should  carry  it,  each  of  those  bodies 
pretending  that  this  honour  belonged  to  them  only : 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them,  but 
by  giving  orders  that  they  should  carry  it  in  their 
turns. 

From  hence  he  got,  the  fourth  day,  to  Mara* 
canda3  a  very  considerable  city,  the  capital  of  Sog- 
diana,  which  he  took ;  and  after  leaving  a  consi- 
derable garrison  there,  he  burnt  and  laid  waste  all 
the  plains. 

There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  c  Abian 
Scythians,  who  since  the  death  of  Cyrus  had  lived 
free  and  independent:  these  submitted  to  Alexander. 
They  were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  ail 
the  Barbarians  :  never  making  war  but  to  defend 
themselves  ;  and  the  liberty  established  amom>; 
them,  and  which  they  no  ways  abused,  removed  ail 


c  Abii  Scytbce. 
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distinction,  and  equalled  the  meanest  among  them 
With  the  greatest  A  love  of  poverty  and  justice 
w  as  their  peculiar  characteristic,  and  enabled  them 
to  live  happy  together  without  wanting  either  kings 
or  l&iitot  Alexander  received  them  kindly,  and  sent 
one  of  his  chief  courtiers  to  take  a  view  of  their 
country,  and  even  of  the  Scythians  who  inhabit  be* 
yond  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

lie  bad  marked  out  a  spot  of  ground  proper  for 
building  a  city  on  the  river  iaxaithes,  in  order  to 
curb  the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  and 
those  he  intended  to  subdue.  But  this  design  was 
retarded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  which  was 
soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  Dactrians.  Alex-* 
ander  dispatched  Spitamencs,  who  had  delivered  up 
Eessus  into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  lit  per* 
son  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance  ;  but  he 
himself  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  insur- 
rection. The  king  greatly  surprised  at  this  trea- 
chery, was  determined  to  take  vengeance  of  him  in 
the  most  signal  manner.  He  marched  in  person  to 
Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it.  This  was  the  last  city  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus, 
after  whose  name  it  was  called.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  Craterus,  with  two  more  of  his  general  offi- 
cers, to  besiege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to  whom 
fifty  troopers  were  sent,  to  desire  them  to  sue  for 
Alexander's  clemency.  These  met  with  a  very  kind 
reception  at  first,  but  in  the  night  time  they  were 
all  cut  to  pieces.  Alexander  had  resolved  to  spare 
Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus  ;  for,  of  all 
the  monarclis  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations, 
there  were  none  he  admired  more  than  this  king 
and  Seiniramis,  because  they  had  surpassed  all  the 
Hast  in  courage  and  morions  actions.  He  therefore 
offered  very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  be- 
sieged, but  they  were  so  blindly  obstinate  as  to  re- 
ject them,  and  that  even  with  pride  and  insolence; 
upon  which  he  stormed  their  city,  abandoning  the 
plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers,  and  razed  it  to  the 
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very  foundations.  From  hence  he  went  to  the 
other  city  which  Crater  us  was  besieging.  No  place 
ever  made  a  more  vigorous  defence ;  for  Alexander 
lost  his  best  soldiers  before  it,  and  was  himself  ex- 
posed to  very  great  danger;  a  stone  striking  him 
with  so  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  deprived 
him  of  his  senses.  The  whole  army  indeed  thought 
him  dead,  which  threw  them  into  tears:  but  this 
prince,  whom  no  danger  nor  disappointment  could 
depress,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour 
than  before,  the  instant  he  recovered,  without  stay* 
Jhg  till  his  wound  was  healed,  anger  adding  fresh 
fuel  to  his  natural  ardour.  Having  therefore  caused 
the  wall  to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large  breach  in  it, 
and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  put  ail  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Several 
other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate.  This  was  a 
third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be 
quiet,  though  Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice 
before,  They  lost  above  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  in  these  different  sieges.    The  king 

;  afterwards  sent  Menedemus  with  three  thousand 
foot  and  eight  hundred  horse  to  Maracanda,  whence 
Spitamenes  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
and  had  shut  himself  up  there. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  returned  back  and  en- 
camped  on  the  Iaxarthes,  where  he  surrounded  with 
walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which  his  army  had 
covered,  and  built  a  city  on  it,  containing  sixty 
*  furlongs  in  circumference,  which  he  also  called 
Alexandria;  having  before  built  several  of  that  name. 
He  caused  the  workmen  to  make  such  dispatch,  that 
in  less  than  twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raised, 
and  the  houses  built;  and  indeed  there  was  a  great 

!  emulation  among  the  soldiers,  who  should  get  his 
work  done  soonest,  everyone  of  them  having  had 
his  portion  allotted  him:  And  to  people  his  new 
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city,  he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  he  could  meet 
withj  settled  .several  Macedonians  there  who  were 
worn  out  in  the  service,  and  permitted  many  natives 
of  the  country,  at  their  own  request,  to  inhabit  it. 

But  the  king  of  those  Scythians,  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iaxarthes,  seeing  that  this  city, 
built  on  the  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  to  them, 
sent  a  great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  to 
drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alex- 
ander, who  had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  I 
finding  them  make  several  incursions,  even  in  his 
sight,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  was  very  much  j 
perplexed ;  especially  when  advice  was  brought  him  i 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  of  troops  he  had  | 
ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  all,  a  very  few  ex-  j; 
cepted,  cut  to  pieces.    Such  a  number  of  obstacles  i 
would  have  discouraged  any  one  but  an  Alexander; 
for  the  Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  Bac- 
trians  also;  his  army  was  harassed  by  the  Scythians;  I 
he  himself  was  brought  so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  I 
to  stand  upright,  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  speak  i 
to  his  forces,  or  give  a  single  order.    To  increase  his 
affliction;  he  found  his  army  no  ways  inclined  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array.  The 
king  continued  in  the  utmost  perplexity  all  night 
long;  however,  his  courage  surmounted  all  things.  ■ 
Being  told  that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he 
forced  the  soothsayers  to  substitute  favourable  ones 
in  their  stead.    The  day  beginning  to  break,  he  put 
on  his  coat  of  mail,  and  shewed  himself  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last  wound 
he  had  received.    These  held  the  king  in  such  high 
veneration,  that  his  presence  alone  immediately  re-  i 
moved  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy, 
and  went  unanimously  and  paid  him  their  respects; 
jntreating  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy, 
against  whom  they  before  had  refused  to  march. 
They  worked  so  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that  in 
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I  three  days'  time  they  had  made  twelve  thousand; 
!  and  also  prepared  a  great  number  of  skins  for  that 
purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  march,  several 
Scythian  ambassadors  arrived,   to  the  number  of 
twenty,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country, 
who  all  rode  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak 
|  with  the  king.    Alexander  having  sent  for  them  into 
his  tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.     They  gazed 
attentively  upon  him  a  long  time,  without  speaking 
a  single  word,  being  very  probably  surprized  (as 
they  formed  a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and 
stature)  to  find  that  his  did  not  answer  the  high 
idea  they  entertained  of  him  from  his  fame.  The 
j  oldest  of  the  ambassadors  addressed  him  in  a  speech, 
|  which,  as  Quintus  Curtius  relates  it,  is  pretty  long; 
j  however,  as  it  is  very  curious,  I  shall  present  my 
I  readers  with  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

"  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportionable 
"  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole  universe  would  have 
"  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou 
"  wouldst  touch  the  east,  and  with  the  other  the 
"  west ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldest 
"  follow  the  sun,  and  know  where  he  hides  himself. 
"  Such  as  thou  art,  thou  yet  aspirest  after  what  it 
"  will  be  impossible  for  thee  to  attain.  Thou  crossest 
"  over  from  Europe  into  Asia;  and  when  thou  shalt 
"  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men,  then  thou  wilt 
"  make  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and  wild  beasts. 
"  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are  many 
"  years  a  growing,  but  may  be  torn  up  in  an  hours 
"  time;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  food  to 
"  the  smallest  birds ;  that  iron,  though  so  very 
"  hard,  is  consumed  by  rust;  in  a  word,  that  there 
"  is  nothing  so  strong,  which  may  not  be  destroyed 
i    "  by  the  weakest  thing? 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  We  never  set 
"  foot  in  thy  country.  May  not  those  who  inhabit 
<tf  woods,  be  allowed  to  live  without  knowing  who 
ie  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  comest  ?    We  will 
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"  neither  command  over,  nor  submit  to  any  man. 
<c  And  that  tiiou  mayest  be  sensible  what  kind  of 
"  people  the  Scythians  are,  know,  that  we  received 
"  from  heaverv,  as  a  rich  present,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
n  plough-share,  a  dajjt,  a  javelin,  and  a  cup.  Thcsp 
*  we  make  use  of,  both  with  our  friends,  and  against 
u  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  corn,  which 
u  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen;  with  then* 
e:  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup:  and  wilh 
e*  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  dis- 
"  tance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our 
"  javelins.  *  It  is  with  these  we  formerly  con- 
u  quered  the  most  warlike  nations,  subdued  the 
"  most  powerful  kings,  laid  waste  all  Asia,  and 
i:  opened  ourselves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Egypt. 

<:  But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate 
"  robbers,  thou  thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  upon 
"  earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all  the  nations  that 
u  thou  hast  overcome.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself 
"  of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana; 
P  thou  art  forming  a  design  to  march  as  far  as 
"  India,  and  thou  now  comest  hither  to  seize  upon 
"  our  herds  of  cattle.  The  great  possessions  thou 
"  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eagerly  what  thou 
4'  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how  lon£  the  Bac- 
M  trians  have  checked  thy  progress  ?    Whilst  thou 

art  subduing  these,  the  Sogdians  revolt,  and  vic- 
"  tory  is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war. 

"  Pass  but  the  laxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold 
"  the  great  extent  of  our  plains.  It  will  be  in  vain 
u  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scythians :  and  I  defy  thee 
u  ever  to  overtake  them.  Our  poverty  will  be  more 
u  active  than  thy  army,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so 
;<  many  nations;  and,  when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  famous  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  advanced  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Upper  Asia,  for  twenty-eight  years.  See  the  second  volume 
of  this  work,  m  the  History  of  the  Assyrians.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed Q.  Curtius  literally  in  tfcis  place,  his  sense  being  pretty 
much  embarrassed. 
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|  "  a  great  distance,  thou  wilt  see  us  rush  suddenly 
u  on  thy  camp;  for  we  pursue,  and  fly  from  our 
"  enemies,  with  equal  speed.  I  am  informed  that 
"  the  Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  the  Scythian  soli- 
il  tudes,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a  proverb; 
"  but  we  are  fonder  of  our  desarts,  than  of  thy  great 
"  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  observe  to 
"  thee,  that  fortune  is  slippery;  hold  her  fast  there- 
"  fore,  for  fear  she  should  escape  thee.  Put  a  curb 
"  to  thy  felicity,  if  thou  desirest  to  continue  in  pos- 

!  "  session  of  it. 

"  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughtest  to  do  good  to 
"  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them  of  their  posses- 
"  sions:  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on 
"  what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  shalt  not  mo- 
"  lest,  will  be  thy  true  friends;  the  strongest  friend- 
"  ships  being  contracted  between  equals;  and  they 
"  are  esteemed  equals,  who  have  not  tried  their 
"  strength  against  each  other:  but  do  not  imagine, 
"  that  those  whom  thou  conquerest  can  love  thee; 
"  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship  between  a 
"  master  and  his  slave,  and  a  forced  peace  is  soon 
"  followed  by  a  war. 

"  To  conclude,  *  do  not  fancy  that  the  Scythians 
"  will  take  an  oath  in  their  concluding  an  alliance. 
"  The  only  oath  among  them,  is  to  keep  their  word 
"  without  swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do 
"  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  sign  their  treaties, 
"  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  them ;  but, 
"  with  regard  to  us,  our  religion  consists  in  being 
"  sincere,  and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have 
"  made.  That  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  break 
"  his  word  with  men,  is  not  ashamed  of  deceiving 
"  the  gods;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to 
"  thee  whom  thou  couldest  not  trust  ?  Consider 

|  "  that  we  will  guard  both  Europe  and  Asia  for  thee. 

*  Jurando  gratiam  Scythas  sancire  ne  credidcris:  cokndo  jidem 
jurant.  Gracorum  lata  cautio  est,  qui  acta  consign  ant,  Sp  deos  in- 
vacant:  nos  religion  en  in  ipsd  fide  norimus*  Qui  nan  rcverentvr 
famines ,  fall unt  deos,    Q.  Cunt. 
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H  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  told,  that 
u  this  country  is  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The 
11  river  [axarthea  only  divides  us  from  Bactriana. 
"  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Con- 
"  sider,  therefore,  whether  thou  wilt  have  us  for 
"  friends,  or  enemies." 

The  Barbarian  spoke  thus:   to  whom  the  kin 
made  but  a  very  short  answer;  "  That  lie  woul 
take  advantage  botli  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
of  their  counsel;   of  his  good  fortune,  by  still  con- 
tinuing to  rely  upon  it;   and  of  their  counsel,  by 
not  attempting  any  thing  rashly."     Having  dis- 
missed the  ambassadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the 
rafts,  which  by  this  time  were  got  ready.    In  the 
front,  he  placed  such  as  carried  bucklers,  and  made 
them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.    Behind  these  were 
those  who  worked  the  machines  for  discharging 
arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all  sides  with  soldiers 
armed  cap-a-pee.    The  rest  who  followed  the  en 
gines,  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their 
heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by  which  they  defended' 
the  sailors  who  wore  corslets.    The  like  order  and ! 
disposition  was  observed  in  the  other  rafts  or  floats  J 
which  carried  the  horse, 

The   army  found   great  difficulty  in  crossing.! 
Every  thing  conspired  to  intimidate  them :  the  cla- 
mour and  confusion,  that  are  inseparable  from  suchj 
an  enterprize;   the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which! 
carried  away  every  thing  with  it;  and  the  sight  of  a! 
numerous  army  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  on  the] 
opposite  shore.    However,  the  presence  of  Alex-' 
ander,  who  was  ever  the  foremost  in  encountering1 
dangers,  made  them  neglect  their  own  safety,  and 
be  concerned  for  his  only.    As  soon  as  the  Macedo- 
nians began  to  draw  near  the  shore,  they  who  car-i 
ried  shields  rose  up  together,  when  throwing  their 
javelins  with  a  steady  aim,  every  weapon  did  execu- 
tion.   When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy,  over- 
powered with  that  shower  of  shafts,  began  to  give  ; 
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way,  and  draw  their  horses  back,  they  leaped  on  the 
shore  with  incredible  swiftness,  and,  animating  one 
another,  began  the  charge  with  vigour.  In  this  dis- 
order, the  troopers,  whose  horses  were  ready  bridled, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  quite  broke  them. 
The  king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  faint- 
ness  of  his  voice;  but  the  example  he  set,  spoke  for 
him. 

}     And  now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  Macedonian 
|  army,  but  shouts  of  joy  and  victory,  whilst  they 
continued  to  attack  the  Barbarians  with  the  utmost 
fury.    The  latter  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce 
an  onset,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry 
them;  for  they  consisted  of  cavalry  only.  Though 
the  king  was  very  weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued 
1  them  briskly  a  long  way,  till  being  at  last  quite 
I  spent,  he  was  obliged  to  stop.    After  commanding 
his  troops  to  pursue  them  as  long  as  they  could  see, 
I  he  withdrew  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  repose  him- 
self, and  to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces.    The  Ma- 
!  cedonians  had  already  gone  beyond  the  boundaries 
or  limits  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out  by 
great  stones  ranged  pretty  close  one  to  the  other, 
and  by  great  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  covered 
with  ivy.    However,  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  carried 
them  still  farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into 
the  camp  till  after  midnight;  having  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  pri- 
soners, with  eighteen  hundred  horses,  all  which  they 
drove  before  them.    On  Alexanders  side  there  were 
but  sixty  troopers  slain,  and  about  an  hundred  foot, 
with  a  thousand  wounded.    Alexander  sent  back  to 
the  Scythians  all  their  prisoners  without  ransom,  to 
show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a  thirst  of  glory,  had 
prompted  him  to  make  war  against  so  valiant  a 
nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the 
clemency  with  which  the  king  treated  the  van- 
quished, greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scy- 
thians had  always  been  considered  as  invincible;  but 
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after  their  defeat,  it^vafl  owned,  that  every  nation  in 
the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The 
JSacrc,  who  were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Alexander,  by  which  they  submitted  themselves 
to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  The  Scy- 
thians themselves  made  an  apology  by  their  ambas- 
sadors; throwing  the  whole  blame  of  what  had  hap- 
pened on  some  lew  individuals,  and  declaring  that 
they  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  vic- 
torious prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care 
and  trouble  of  this  important  war,  bent  his  whole 
thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor  Spita- 
mcnes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  lirst  news  of 
Alexanders  approach,  he  had  fled  away,  and  with- 
drawn into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  thi- 
ther, but  despairing  to  come  up  with  him,  he  re- 
turned back  and  sacked  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered 
by  the  river  Polythnetus. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners, 
there  were  thirty  young  men,  w  ho  were  well  shaped 
and  very  comely,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  coun- 
try.   These  being  told,  that  they  were  led  to  execu- 
tion by  Alexander's  command,  began  to  sing  songs 
of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  discovering  all  the  indica-i 
tions  of  an  immoderate  joy.    The  king,  surprised  to 
sec  them  go  to  death  with  so  much  gaiety,  had  them 
brought  before  him;  when  he  asked  them,  how  they 
came  to  break  into  such  transports  of  joy,  when  they  M 
saw  death  before  their  eyes?  They  answered,  that  III 
they  should  have  been  afflicted,  had  any  other  person  !• 
but  himself  put  them  to  death;  but  as  they  would  be  i I  j| 
restored  to  their  ancestors  by  the  command  of  so 
great  a  monarch,  who  had  vanquished  all  nations,  |»r: 
they  thought  themselves  happy  in  this  death;  a  death  j  j 
so  glorious  that  the  bravest  men  would  wish  to  die- II » 
the  same.    Alexander,  admiring  their  magnanimity, 
asked  whether  they  would  desire  to  be  pardoned, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  no  longer  be  his 
enemies  ?    They  answered,  he  might  be^  assured 
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they  had  never  been  his  enemies;  but  that,  as  he 
had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  themselves; 
md  that,  had  they  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle  man- 
ner, and  not  attacked  by  force  and  violence,  they 
would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and  genero- 
sity.   The  king  asked  them  further,  what  pledges 
they  would  give  him  of  their  faith  and  sincerity? 
r  No  other  (answered  they)  but  the  same  life  we  re- 
r  ceive  from  your  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  al- 
r  ways  be  ready  to  give  back,  whenever  you  shall 
|"  require  it."    And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as 
their  word.    Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his 
body-guard,  endeavoured  to  rival  the  Macedonians 
in  zeal  and  fidelity.' 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of 
forces  in  Sogdiana,  marched  to    Bactra,  where, 
paving  assembled  all  his  generals,  he  commanded 
Bessus  to  be  brought  before  them ;  when,  after  re- 
proaching him  for  his  treachery,  and  causing  his 
nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecba- 
tana,  there  to  suffer  the  most  extreme  torture  under 
the  direction  of  Darius  s  mother.    Plutarch  has  left 
us  an  account  of  this  execution.    Four  trees  were 
bent,  by  main  force,  one  towards  the  other ;  and 
to  each  of  these  trees  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  trai- 
tor's body  was  fastened.     Afterwards,  these  trees 
being  suffered  to  return  to  their  natural  position, 
they  flew  back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each  tore 
away  the  iimb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so  quartered 
him.    The  same  punishment  is  at  this  day  inflicted 
on  persons  convicted  of  high-treason,  who  are  torn 
to  pieces  by  four  horses. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Ma- 
cedonia and  Greece,  a  large  number  of  recruits, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Bv  this  considerable  re-inforcement,  he  was  enabled 
to  subdue  all  those  who  had  rebelled;  and  to  curb 
them  for  the  future,  he  built  several  fortresses  in 
Margiana. 

vol.  \\  3? 
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\.  M.  All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tran- 
^  qnilliiv.  There  remained  but  one  strong  hold,  called 

'  ^f*  '  Pet7ya  Odiana,  or  the  roek  of  Oxus,  whieh  was  de- 
fended by  Ari mazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command,  and 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  two  years.  This 
rock,  which  was  very  high  and  craggy  on  all  sides, 
was  accessible  only  by  a  single  path  that  was  cut  in 
it.  The  king,  after  viewing  its  works,  was  a  long 
time  in  suspense  whether  he  should  besiege  it;  but, 
as  it  was  his  character  to  aim  at  the  marvellous  in  all 
things,  and  to  attempt  impossibilities,  he  resolved 
to  try  if  he  could  not  overcome,  on  this  occasion, 
nature  itself,  which  seemed  to  have  fortified  this 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  rendered  it  absolutely 
impregnable.  However,  before  he  formed  the 
siege,  he  summoned  those  Barbarians,  but  in  mild 
terms,  to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this 
offer  in  a  very  haughty  manner;  and  after  using  se- 
veral insulting  expressions,  asked,  "  whether  Alex- 
V  under,  who  was  able  to  do  all  things,  could  tiy 
"  also ;  and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden, 
"  given  him  wings  ?" 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  answer. 
He  therefore  gave  orders  for  selecting,  from  among 
the  mountaineers  who  were  in  his  army,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  most  active  and  dextrous.  These  being 
brought  to  him,  he  addressed  them  thus:  "  It  was 
<{  in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I  storm* 
H  ed  such  places  as  were  thought  impregnable; 
u  that  I  made  my  way  over  mountains  covered  with 
"  eternal  snows  ;  crossed  rivers,  and  broke  through 
u  the  passes  of  Cilicia.  This  rock,  which  you  see, 
"  has  hut  one  outlet,  which  alone  is  defended  by 
"  the  Barbarians,  who  neglect  every  other  part. 
"  There  is  no  watch  nor  centinel,  except  on  that  side 
"  which  faces  our  camp.  If  you  search  very  nar- 
"  rowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  path 
<c  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock.    Nothing  has 
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H  been  made  so  inaccessible  by  nature,  as  not  to  be 
"  surmounted  by  valour;  and  it  was  only  by  our 
"  attempting,  what  no  one  before  bad  hopes  of 
"  effecting,  that  we  possessed  ourselves  of  Asia. 
"  Get  up  to  the  summit,  and  when  you  shall  have 
"  made  yourselves  masters  of  it,  set  up  a  white 
"  standard  there  as  a  signal ;  and  be  assured,  that  I 
"  then  will  certainly  disengage  you  from  the  enemy, 
"  and  draw  them  upon  myself,  by  making  a  diver- 
"  sion."  At  the  same  time  that  the  king  gave  out 
this  order,  he  made  them  the  most  splendid  pro- 
mises; but  the  pleasing  him,  was  considered  by  them 
as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards.  Fired  therefore  with 
the  most  noble  ardour,  and  fancying  they  had  already 
reached  the  summit,  they  set  out,  after  having  pro- 
i  vided  themselves  with  wedges  to  drive  irito  the  stones, 
i  cramp-irons,  and  thick  ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  begin  their  march  *  at  the 
[second  watch  of  the  night,  by  that  part  which 
should  seem  to  them  of  easiest  access ;  beseeching 
the  gods  to  guide  their  steps.  They  then  took  pro- 
visions for  two  days;  and  being  armed  with  swords 
and  javelins  only,  they  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, walking  some  time  on  foot;  afterwards,  when 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  climb,  some  forced 
their  wedges  into  the  stones  which  projected  for- 
wards, and  by  that  means  raised  themselves ;  others 
thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the  stones  that  were 
frozen,  to  keep  themselves  from  falling  in  so  slippery 
away;  while  others  driving  in  their  wedges  with 
great  strength,  made  them  serve  as  so  many  scaling- 
ladders.  They  spent  the  whole  day  in  this  manner, 
hanging  against  the  rock,  and  exposed  to  numerous 
dangers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  struggle  at 
the  same  tinje  with  snow,  cold,  and  wind.  Never- 
theless, the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come;  and  the 
farther  they  advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed 
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to  rfce,  But  that  which  terrified  them  most,  was 
the  sad  spec  tacle  of  some  of  their  comrades  falling 
dow  n  precipices,  whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning 
to  thero  of  what  they  themselves  might  expect. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  still  advanced  forward, 
and  exerted  themselves  so  vigorously,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  these  difficulties,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top 
of  the  rock.  But  they  were  all  inexpressibly 
weary,  and  many  of  them  had  even  lost  the  use  of 
some  of  their  limbs.  Night  and  drowsiness  came 
upon  them  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  dispersing 
themselves  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  rock  as  were 
free  from  snows,  they  laid  down  in  them,  and  slept 
till  day-break.  At  last  waking  from  a  deep  sleep, 
and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover  the  place  where 
so  many  people  could  lie  hid,  they  saw  smoke  below 
them,  which  shewed  them  the  haunt  of  the  enemy. 
They  then  put  up  the  signal,  as  had  been  agreed; 
and  their  whole  company  drawing  up,  thirty-two 
were  found  wanting,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
ascent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a 
desire  of  storming  the  fortress,  and  struck  w  ith  the 
visible  dangers  to  which  those  men  were  exposed, 
continued  on  foot  the  whole  day,  gazing  upon  the 
rock,  and  he  himself  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  dark 
night.  The  next  morning,  by  peep  of  day  he  was 
the  first  who  perceived  the  signal.  Nevertheless  he 
was  still  in  doubt  whether  he  might  trust  his  eyes, 
because  of  the  false  splendour  which  takes  place  at 
day-break ;  but  the  light  increasing,  he  was  sure  of 
what  he  saw.  Sending  therefore  for  Cophes,  who 
before,  by  his  command,  had  sounded  the  Barba- 
rians, he  dispatched  him  a  second  time,  with  an 
exhortation  to  think  better  of  the  matter  ;  and  in 
case  they  should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  place,  he  then  was  ordered  to  show  them  the 
band  '  of  men  behind  their  backs,  who  were  got  to 
.  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Cophes  employed  ail  the 
"arguments  possible,  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capita- 
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late ;  representing  to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the 
king's  favour,  in  case  he  did  not  interrupt  the  great 
designs  he  meditated,  by  obliging  him  to  make  some 
stay  before  that  rock.    Ari mazes  sent  a  haughtier 
and  more  insolent  answer  than  before,  and  com- 
manded him  to  retire.    Then  Cophes  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  desired  he  would  come  out  of  the  cave 
with  him,  which  the  Barbarian  doing,  he  showed 
him  the  Macedonians  posted  over  his  head,  and  said 
in  an  insulting  tone  of  voice,  "  You  see  that  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  have  wings."     In  the  mean  time  the 
trumpets  were  heard  to  sound  in  every  part  of  the 
Macedonian  camp,  and  the  whole  army  shouted 
aloud,  and  cried,  Victory  !    These  things  though  of 
little  consequence  in  themselves,  did  nevertheless, 
as  often  happens,  throw  the  Barbarians  into  so  great 
a  consternation,  that  without  once  reflecting  how 
few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  them- 
selves lost    Upon  this,  Cophes  was  recalled,  and 
thirty  of  the  chiefs  among  the  Barbarians  were  sent 
back  with  him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  up  the 
place,   upon  condition  that  their  lives  might  be 
spared.    The  king,  notwithstanding  the  strong  op- 
position He  might  meet  with,  was  however  so  exas- 
perated at  the  haughtiness  of  Arimazes,  that  he  re- 
fused to  grant  them  any  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
blind  and  rash  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune, 
which  had  never  failed  him,  made  him  insensible  to 
every  danger.    Arimazes,  on  the  other  side,  blinded 
by  fear,  and  concluding  himself  absolutely  lost,  came 
down  with  his  relations  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  country,   into  Alexander's  camp.     But  this 
prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  anger,  forgetting 
what  the  faith  of  treaties  and  humanity  required  on 
this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  and  afterwards  be  fixed  to  crosses,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  rock.    The  multitudes  of  people 
who  surrendered,  with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  had  been  newly 
founded  in  those  parts;  and  Artabazus  was  left  go- 
vernor of  the  rock,  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 
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Sect.  XIV.  The  death  of  Clitus.  Several  expedU 
tions  of  Alexander.  He  endeavours  to  procure 
worship  to  be  paid  to  himself,  aft  ex  Abe  manner 
of  the  Persians.  Discontents  arise  among  the 
Macedonians.  Death  of  Callisthenes  the  Philo- 
sopher. 

'Ale  XANDER  having  subdued  the  Massagetaa 
and  the  Dahae,  entered  Bazaria.    In  this  province 
area  great  number  of  large  parks  stocked  with  deer. 
Here  the  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in 
which  he  was  exposed  to  very  great  peril ;  for  a  lion 
of  an  enormous  size  advanced  directly  to  him,  but 
he  killed  him  with  a  single  thrust.    Although  Alex- 
ander came  off  victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the 
Macedonians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had  run, 
and  the  whole  army  in  his  person,  gave  orders,  pur- 
suant to  the  custom  of  their  country,  that  the  king 
should  go  no  more  a  hunting  on  foot,  without  being 
attended  by  some  of  his  courtiers  and  officers.  They 
were  sensible,  that  a  king  is  not  born  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects;  that  he  ought  to 
be  careful  of  his  own  person  for  their  sakes,  and  re- 
serve his  courage  for  other  dangers;  and  that  the 
being  famous  for  killing  beasts  (a  reputation  un- 
worthy of  a  great  prince)  ought  not  to  be  purchased 
so  dear. 

From  hence  he  returned  to  Maracancha,  where 
he  quelled  some  tumults  which  had  broken  out  in 
that  country.  Artabazus  requesting  to  be  discharged 
from  the  government  of  that  province,  by  reason  of 
his  great  age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his  successor.  He 
was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip, 
and  signalled,  himself  on  many  occasions.    At  the 
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battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting 
bare-headed,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised,  in 
order  to  strike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  king  with 
his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  Barbarian's  har  d.  Hella- 
n'ce  his  sister,  had  nursed  Alexander;  and  he  loved 
her  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  mother.  As  the  king,  from  these  several  con- 
siderations had  very  great  respect  for  Chtus,  he  en- 
trusted him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the  most 
important  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him 
to  set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in'  the 
evening  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  the  king*, 
after  drinking  immoderately,  began  to  celebrate  his 
own  exploits :  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  self- 
commendation,  that  he  even  shocked  those  very  per- 
sons who  knew  that  he  spoke  truth.  However,  the 
oldest  men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till 
beginning  to  depreciate  the  warlike  acts  of  Philip, 
he  boasted,  That  the  famous  victory  of  Chseronea 
•(  was  won  by  his  means  ;  and  that  the  glory  of  that 
"  celebrated  day  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the 
"  malice  and  jealousy  of  his  father.  That  in  the 
"  t  insurrection  which  broke  out  between  the  Mace- 
f<  donians  and  mercenary  Greeks,  Philip,  fainting 
M  away  after  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  that 

tumult,  had  laid  himself  on  the  ground;  and 

could  not  think  of  a  better  method  to  save 
"  himself,  than  by  lying  along  as  dead :  that  on 
"  this  occasion  he  had  covered  him,  with  his  shield, 

and  killed  with  his  own  hands  those  who  at- 
"  tempted  to  fall  upon  him  ;  but  that  his  father 
"  could  never  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this 
"  circumstance  ingenuously,  being  vexed  that  he 
"  owed  his  life  to  his  own  son.    That  in  the  war 

*  In  quo  Rex,  cum  muUo  incqluisset  mero,  immodicus  <£stima~ 
tor  stii,  celtbrare  qua  gesserat  ccepit :  gravis  etiam  eorum  auribujs.. 
qui  S€iitkbant  vera  memorari,    Q.  Curt. 

t  This  sedition  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place, 
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"  against  the  Illyrians,  he  was  the  only  person  who 
"  had  done  any  thing,  Philip  having  t.ad  no  man- 
"  ner  ol  -hare  in  it;  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
"  the  enemy,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  letters  he 
a  sent  him.  That  the  persons  worthy  of  praise, 
"  were  not  such  as  initiated  themselves  in  the*mys- 
u  teries  of  the  Samothracians,  when  they  ought  to 
"  have  laid  waste  all  Asia  with  fire  and  sword,  hut 
"  those  who  had  achieved  such  mighty  exploits  as 
"  surpassed  all  belief." 

These  and  the  like  discourses  were  very  pleasing 
to  the  young  men,  but  were  very  shocking  to  those 
advanced  in  years  ;  especially  for  Philips  sake,  un- 
der whom  they  had  fought  many  years.  Clitus, 
who  also  was  intoxicated,  turning  about  to  those 
who  sat  below  him  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage 
from  f  Euripides,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
king  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words 
distinctly.    The  sense  of  this  passage  was,  "  That 
"  the  Greeks  had  done  very  wrong  in  ordaining, 
<c  that  in  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  trophies, 
"  the  names  of  kings  only  should  be  mentioned  J; 
"  because,  by  these  means,  brave  men  were  robbed 
"  of  the  glory  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood.'' 
The  king,  suspecting  Clitus  had  let  drop  some  dis- 
obliging expressions,  asked  those  who  sat  nearest 
him,  what  he  had  said  ?    As  no  one  answered,  Cli- 
tus, raising  his  voice  by  degrees,  began  to  relate  the 
actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring 
them  to  whatever  was  doing  at  that  time ;  which 
created  a  great  dispute  between  the  young  and  old 
men.    Though  the  king  was  prodigiously  vexed  in 
his  mind,  he  nevertheless  stifled  his  resentment,  and 
seemed  to  listen  very  patiently  to  all  Clitus  spoke  to 

*  It  was  usual  for  generals,  before  they  set  out  on  their  ex- 
peditions, to  cause  themselves  to  be  initiated  in  these  mysteries, 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  whopresided  over  them.  Possibly 
Philip,  by  observing  this  ceremony,  had  delayed  some  enter- 
prise, f  In  his  Andromache. 

|  Alitno  enim  sanguine  purtam gtoriam  intercipi,    Q.  Curt. 
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his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have  quite 
suppressed  his  passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there; 
but  the  latter  growing  more  and  more  insolent,  as 
if  determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king, 
went  such  lengths,  as  to  defend  Parmenio  publicly  ; 
and  to  assert,  that  the  destroying  of  Thebes  was  but 
trifling  in  comparison  of  the  victory  which  Philip 
had  gained  over  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  the  old 
Macedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to 
despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice 
the  iiame  of  ill  success,  he  was  pleading  his  own 
cause ;  Clitus  rises  up,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
wine  and  anger  ;  "  It  is  nevertheless  this  hand  (said 
"  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the  same  time)  that 
"  saved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It 
"  is  the  blood  and  wounds  of  these  very  Maced®- 
"  nians,  who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that  .raised 
V  you  to  this  grandeur.    But  the  tragical  end  of 
"  Parmenio  shows,  what  reward  they  and  myself 
"  may  expect  for  all  our  services/'    This  last  re- 
proach stung  Alexander :  however,  he  still  restrained 
his  passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
table.    "  He  is  in  the  right  (says  Clitus,  as  he  rose 
"  up)  not  to  bear  freeborn  men  at  his  table,  who 
"  can  only  tell  him  truth.    He  will  do  well  to  pass 
"  his  life  among  Barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will 
"  be  proud  to  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Persian 
f<  girdle  and  his  white  robe."    But  now  the  king 
no  longer  able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  jave- 
lin from  one  of  his  guards,  and  would  have  killed 
Clitus  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld 
his  arm,  and  Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, out  of  the  hall.    However,  he  returned  into 
it  immediately  by  another  door,  singing,  with  an 
air  or  insolence,  verses  reflecting  highly  on  the 
prince,  who  seeing  the  general  near  him,  struck  him 
with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,,  cry- 
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ing  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Go  now  to  Philip,  to 
Farmenio,  and  to  Attalus." 

The  king's  angei  being  in  a  manner  extinguished 
On  a  sudden  in  the  blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  dis- 
played itself  to  him  in  its  blackest  and  most  dread- 
ful light    lie  had  mu-dered  a  man,  who  indeed 
abused  his  patience,  but  then  he  had  always  served 
him  with  the  utmost  zeal  -  and  fidelity,  and  saved 
his  life,  though  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He 
had  that  instant  performed  the  vile  office  of  an  exe- 
cutioner,  in  punishing,  by  an  horrid  murder,  the 
uttering  of  some  indiscreet  words,  which  might  be 
imputed  to  the  fumes  of  wine.    With  what  face 
could  he  appear  before  the  sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse, 
and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued  in  her  brother's  blood? 
No  longer  able  to  support  these  melancholy  reflec-  j 
tions,  he  threw  himself  on  his  friend's  body,  forced 
out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  dispatched  himself  j 
with  i<-,  had  not  the  guards,  who  rushed  in  upon  him,  ] 
laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried  him  into  i 
his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  tears, 
After  that  groans  and  lamentations  had  quite  wasted 
his  spirits,  he  continued  speechless,  stretched  on 
the  ground,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But  his 
friends,  fearing  his  silence  would  be  fatal,  forced  j 
themselves  into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  | 
little  notice  of  the  efforts  that  were  employed  to  com* 
fort  him  ;  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  putting 
him  in  mind  of  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  imagined 
he  saw  Clitus,  clothed  in  a  black  robe,  and  seated 
at  table ;  and  declaring,  that  all  which  had  then 
happened,  was  appointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of 
fate,  Alexander  appeared  a  little  easier  in  his  mind, 
He  next  was  addressed  by  two  philosophers,  Cai- 
listhenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The  former  went  up  to 
him  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and 
endeavoured  to  suppress  his  grief,  by  agreeably  in- 
sinuating himself,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him 
recal  his  reason,  by  reflections  of  a  solid  nature, 
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drawn  from  the  very  essence  of  philosophy,  and  by 
carefully  shunning  all  such  expressions  as  might 
renew  his  affliction,  and  fret  a  wound,  which,  as  it 
was  still  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with  the 
.gentlest  hand.  But  Anaxarchus  did  not  observe  this 
decorum ;  for  the  moment  he  entered,  he  cried 
aloud,  "  How  !  is  this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  are  fixed  r  Behold  him  here  ex- 
tended on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  like  the 
meanest  slave !  Does  not  he  know,  that  he  himself 
is  a  supreme  law  to  his  subjects ;  that  he  con- 
quered merely  to  raise  himself  to  the  exalted  dignity 
of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself 
to  a  vain  opinion  ?"  The  king  was  determined  to 
starve  himself;  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  take 
a  little  sustenance.  The  Macedonians  declared  by 
a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  justly  killed  ; 
to  which  decree  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher  had 
given  occasion,  by  asserting  that  the  will  of  princes 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state.  Alas !  how  weak 
are  all  such  reflections  against  the  cries  of  a  justly 
alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never  be  quieted 
either  by  flattery  or  false  arguments  ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Clitus  had  committed 
a  great  and  inexcusable  fault.  It  was  indeed  his 
duty,  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully 
the  glory  of  Philip  his  benefactor;  but  to  show  his 
dislike  of  what  was  said,  by  a  mournful  but  modest 
silence.  He  possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  late  monarch,  provided  he 
had  expressed  himself  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. Had  such  a  reservedness  been  unsuccessful, 
he  might  justly  have  merited  pity,  and  would  not 
have  been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  injurious 
and  shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  venera- 
tion due  to  the  sacred  character  of  kings  ;  w  ith  re- 
gard to  whom,  how  unjustly  soever  they  may  act, 
not  only  every  contemptuous  and  insulting  expres- 
sion is  forbid,   but  every  disrespectful   and  un- 
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guarded  word;  they  being  the  representatives  of 
God  himself. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  banquet  extenuates  vi  ry  much,  or 
throws,  in  some  measure,  a  veil  over  Onus's  fault 
When  a  prince  inviies  a  subject  to  a  feast;  when 
he  makes  him  the  companion  of  a  debauch,  and  in 
person  excites  him  to  quaff  immoderately  ;  a  king 
on  such  an  occasion,  seems  to  forget  his  dignity, 
and  to  permit  his  subjects  to  forget  it  also  ;  he  gives 
a  sanction,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  familiarities, 
and  sudden  ilights  which  wine  commonly  inspires : 
and  should  he  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for 
equalling  himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  him- 
self, for  having  first  raised  a  subject  so  high.  A 
fault  committed  under  these  circumstances,  is  never- 
theless a  fault ;  but  then  it  ought  never  to  be  expi- 
ated with  the  blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  *  anger,  when  united 
to  power,  with  thunder;  and,  indeed,  what  havoc 
does  it  not  then  make  ?  But  how  dreadful  must  it 
be,  when  joined  with  drunkenness  !  We  see  this  in 
Alexander.  How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not  to 
have  endeavoured  to  subdue  those  two  vices  in  his 
youth :  f  and  to  have  been  confirmed  in  them, 
from  the  example  of  one  of  his  tutors  ?  For  it  is 
asserted,  that  both  were  the  consequences  of  his; 
education.  But  what  can  be  meaner,  or  more  un- 
worthy a  king  than  drinking  to  excess  ?  What  ca 
be  more  fatal  or  bloody,  than  the  transports  of 
anger  ?  J  Alexander,  who  had  overcome  so  many 

*  Fulmen  est,  ubi  cum  potest  ate  habited  iracundia,  Puhl.  Syr. 

t  Nec  minus  error  eorum  nocet  moribus,  si  quidem  Lconides 
Alexandri  padagogus,  ut  ci  Babylonio  Diogene  traditur,  quibusdan 
cum  vitiis  imbuit,  qua  robustum  quoque  Sf  jam  maximum  regem  ah 
ilia  ifistitutione  puerili  stmt  prosecuta.  Quintil.  1.  i.  c,  i. 

X  Victor  tot  regvm  atque  populorum,  ira  succubuit.  Id  aim 
egeraty  ut  omnia  potius  haberet  in  potest  ate,  qudm  affectus — Jm- 
perare  sibi,  maximum  imperium  est.    Sen  EC.  Epist.  cxiii. 
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j  nations,  was  himself  conquered  by  those  two  f  ices, 
which  throw  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  fits  brightest 
i  actions.  The  reason  of  this,  says  Seneca,  is,  he 
'  endeavoured  more  to  vanquish  others,  than  to  sub- 
due himself ;  not  knowing,  that  to  triumph  over 
our  passions  is,  of  all  conquests,  the  most  glo- 
rious. 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Mara- 
canda,  in  order  to  recover  his  spirits  marched  into 
i  the  Xenippa,  a  province  bordering  upon  Scythia ; 
j  whither  some  rebels  were  retired,  all  whom  he  sub- 
jected, and  gave  them  a  free  pardon.    From  thence 
he  set  forward  with  his  army  towards  the  rock 
Choriensis,  of  which  Sysimethres  was  governor.  All 
[  access  to  it  seemed  absolutely  impracticable  ;  never- 
theless, he  at  last  got  near  it,  after  having  passed 
through  numberless  difficulties,  and,  by  the  media- 
tion of  Oxartes.  a  prince  of  that  country,  who  had 
adhered  to  Alexander,  he  prevailed  w  ith  Sysimethres 
to  surrender.    The  king  after  this  left  him  the  go- 
vernment of  that  place,  and  promised  him  very 
great  advantages  in  case  he  continued  faithful. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Dahae,  be- 
cause Spitamenes,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  had  taken 
refuge  among  them ;  but  the  felicity  which  always 
attended  him,  spared  him  that  labour.  The  wife  of 
this  Barbarian,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  va- 
gabond wretched  life  her  husband  had  forced  her 
to  lead,  and  having  often  intreated  him  but  in  vain, 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror,  she  herself 
murdered  him  in  the  night;  and,  quite  covered  with 
i  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head  to  the  king. 

Alexander  was  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and 
;  ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignominiously  from  the 
camp, 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of 
1  the  garrisons,  where  they  had  wintered  three  months, 
marched  towards  a  country  called  Gabaza.     In  his 
;  way  he  met  with  a  dreadful  storm.    Flashes  of  light- 
ning coming  thick  one  upon  the  other,  ^dazzled  the 
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eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  entirely  discouraged  thern. 
It  thundered  almost  incessantly,  and  the  thunder- 
bolts fell  every  moment  at  the  feet  of  the  soldiers; 
so  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or 
advance  forward.  On  a  sudden,  a  violent  shower 
of  rain,  mixed  with  hail,  came  pouring  down  like 
a  flood  ;  and  so  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  froze  the  rain  as  soon  as  it  fell.  The 
sufferings  of  the  army  on  this  occasion  were  almost 
insupportable.  The  king,  who  was  the  only  person 
invincible  by  these  calamities,  rode  up  and  down 
among  the  soldiers,  comforted  and  animated  them; 
and  pointing  at  smoke  which  issued  from  some  dis- 
tant huts,  in  treated  them  to  march  to  them  with 
all  the  speed  possible.  Having  given  orders  for  the 
felling  of  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  laying  them 
in  heaps  up  and  down,  he  had  fires  made  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  by  this  means  saved  the  army,  but 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men  lost  their  lives. 
The  king  made  up  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  the 
several  losses  they  had  sustained  during  this  fatal 
storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  wrell  as  to  be  able 
to  inarch,  he  went  into  the  country  of  the  Sacae, 
which  he  soon  overran  and  laid  waste.  Soon  after 
this,  Oxartes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  in- 
vited him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  which,  he 
displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Barbarians. 
He  had  a  daughter  called  Roxana,  a  young  lady 
whose  exquisite  beauty  was  heightened  by  all  the 
charms  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Alexander  found 
her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her  his  wife ;  cover- 
ing his  passion  with  the  specious  pretence,  of  uniting 
the  two  nations  in  such  bands  as  should  improve 
their  mutual  harmony,  by  blending  their  interests, 
and  throwing  down  all  distinctions  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  This  marriage  dis- 
pleased the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  exaspe- 
rated his  chief  courtiers,  to  see  him  make  one  of  his 
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slaves  his  father-in-law:  but  as,  *  after  his  murder- 
!  ing  Clitus,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  free- 
dom, they  applailded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes 
and  countenances,  which  can  adapt  themselves  won- 
derfully to  flattery  and  servile  complaisance. 

In  fine  ;  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and 
embark  from  thence  on  the  ocean,  he  commanded, 
;  (in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind  to  check 
;  his  designs)  that  thirty  thousand  young  men  should 
I  be  brought  him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the 
several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same  time  as 
h    rtges  and  soldiers.    In  the  mean  while  he  sent 
!  Craterus  against  some  of  tin  rebels,  whom  he  easily 
defeated.    P-tlysperchon  likewise  subdued  a  coun- 
try called  Bubacene ;  so  that  all  things  being  in  per- 
fect tranquillity,  Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts 
to  the  carrying  on  war  with  India.    This  country 
was  considered  as  the  richest  in  the  world,  not  only 
in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious  stones,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  adorned  themselves,  but  with 
more  luxury  than  gracefulness.    It  was  related,  that 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers  were  of  gold  and  ivory ; 
and  the  king,  now  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world,  bein<r  determined  not  to  yield  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  in  any  circumstance,  caused  the  shields 
of  his  soldiers  to  be  set  off  with  silver  plates,  put 
golden  bridles  to  the  horses,  had  the  coats  of  mail 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  prepared  to 
march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  all  equipped  with  the 
magnificence  above  described. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he 
thought  proper  to  reveal  the  design  he  had  so  long 
meditated,  viz,,  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him; 
and  was  solely  intent  on  the  means  for  putting  that 
design  in  execution.  He  was  resolved,  not  only  to 
be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter; 

*  Sed,  post  Cljjti  cademr  libertate  sublatd,  vultu,  qui  maximb 
^rrxit,  asscntiebantur.    Q.  Cui;t. 
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as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  command  <i& 
absolutely  the  mind  as  well  as  the  tongue,  and 
that  the  Macedonians  would  condescend  to  fall 
prostrate,  and  adore  him  after  the  Persian  man- 
ner. 

To  *  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  preten- 
sions, there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  those  com- 
mon pests  of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to 
princes  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.    The  Mace- 
donians, indeed,  would  not  stoop  to  this  base  adu- 
lation ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary,  i 
any  manner,   from  the  customs  of  their  country 
The  whole  evil  was  owing  to  some  Greeks,  whos 
depraved  manners  were  a  scandal  to  their  profession 
of  teaching  virtue  and  the  sciences.    These,  though' 
the  mean  refuse  of  Greece,  were  nevertheless  in 
greater  credit  with  the  king,  than  either  the  prince!: | 
of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his  army:  it  was! 
such  creatures  as  these  that  placed  him  in  the  skies 
and  published,  wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules 
Bacchus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  would  resign  their  seat:| 
to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival,  and  made  ail 
incredibly  pompous  banquet,  to  which  he  invitei; 
the  greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonian : 
and  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  highest  quality  anion; 
the  Persians.    With  these  he  sat  down  at  table  fo 
some  time,  after  which  he  withdrew.    Upon  thij 
Cleon,  one  of  his  flatterers,   began  to  speak,  anj 
expatiated  very  much  on  the  praises  of  the  king,  a 
had  before  been.agreed  upon. 1  He  made  a  long  de 
tail  of  the  high  obligations  they  had  to  him,  a 
which  (he  observed)  they  might  acknowledge  an 
repay  at  a  very  easy  expence,  merely  with  two  grair 
of  incense,  which  they  should  offer  him  as  to  a  god 
without  the  least  scruple,  since  they  believed  bk 

*  Non  deerat  talia  concupiscenti  pcrniciosa  adulatio,  perpetuv 
malum  regum,  quorum  opes  sapius  assentation  qudm  host is ,  evert, 
Q,  Curt. 
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such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  the  example  of  the 
Persians.  He  took  notice,  that  Hercules  himself, 
and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked  among  the  deities, 
till  after  they  had  surmounted  the  envy  of  their  con- 
temporaries. That  in  case  the  rest  should  not  care 
to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he  himself 
was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to  worship 
him  if  he  should  come  into  the  hall.  But  that  all 
of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those  that 
professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  serve  to  the  rest  as 
an  example  of  the  veneration  due  to  so  great  a 
monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  speech  was  directed 
to  Callisthenes.  e  He  was  related  to  Aristotle,  who 
had  presented  him  to  Alexander  his  pupil,  that  he 
might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Per- 
sia. He  was  considered,  upon  account  of  his  wis- 
dom and  gravity,  as  the  fittest  person  to  give  him 
such  wholesome  counsel,  as  was  most  capable  of 
preserving  him  from  those  excesses,  into  which  his 
youth  and  fiery  temper  might  hurry  him  :  but  he 
was  accused  of  not  possessing  the  gentle,  insinuat- 
ing behaviour  of  courts;  and  of  *  not  knowing  a 
certain  medium,  between  groveling  complaisance, 
and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Aristotle  had  attempted, 
but  to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the  severity  of  his 
temper ;  and  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences,  with 
which  this  disagreeable  liberty  of  speaking  his  mind 
might  be  attended,  he  used  often  to  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  t  Homer  to  him : 

My  son,  thy  freedom  zviil  abridge  thy  days. 

And  his  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one,  on  this 

e  Diog.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  lib.  v.  p.  303. 
*  Inter  abrupt  am  contumaciam  4  deforme  obsequiumpergeretter 
ambitiune  ac  periculis  vacuum.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20. 
f  *SIkV(ao^     ^oi,  Tlx®-,  WffiWf  oV  ayofaiK,  II.  Xvili,  V.  £5, 
VOL.  V.  Q, 
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occasion,  continued  in  a  deep  silence,  and  that  the 
i  yes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him,  made 
a  speech,  which  appears  to  me  just  enough.  How- 
ever, it  often  happens,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in 
duty  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  his  sovereign, 
that  the  most,  cautious  and  most  respectful  zeal  is 
considered  as  insolence  and  rebellion.  "  Had  the 
'k  king  (said  he)  been  present  when  thou  madest 
thv  speech,  none  among  us  would  then  have  at- 
"  tempted  to  answer  thee,  for  he  himself  would  have 
"  interrupted  thee,  and  not  have  suffered  thee  to 
"  prompt  him  to  assume  the  customs  of  Barbarians, 
11  in  casting  an  odium  on  his  person  and  glory,  by  so 
H,  servile  an  adulation.  But  since  he  is  absent,  I  will 
"  answer  thee  in  his  name.  I  consider  Alexander 
"  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can  be  paid  a 
"  mortal ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  thewor- 
"  ship  of  the  gods  and  that  of  men.  The  former 
"  includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices; 
"  the  latter  is  confined  to  praises  only,  and  awful 
*  respect.  We  salute  the  latter,  and  look  upon  it 
"  as  glorious  to  pay  them  submission,  obedience, 
"  and  fidelity ;  but  we  adore  the  former,  we  insti- 
"  tute  festivals  to  their  honour,  and  sing  hymns 
V  and  anthems  to  their  glory.  The  worship  of 
"  the  gods  does  itself  vary,  according  to  their 
"  rank;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
"  lux,  is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mer- 
11  cury  and  Jupiter.  We  must  not  therefore  con- 
"  found  all  things,  either  by  bringing  down  the 
M  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a 
"  mortal  to  the  state  of  a  god.  Alexander  would 
M  be  justly  offended  should  we  pay  to  another  per- 
"  son  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred  person  only; 
(t  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation  of  the 
"  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  upon  mortals, 
"  the  honours  due  to  them  alone?  I  am  sensible 
"  that  our  monarch  is  vastly  superior  to  the  rest ; 
M  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings,  and  the  most  glorious 
u  of  all  conquerors  ;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a 
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<c  god.  To  obtain  this  title,  he  must  first  be  di- 
*4  vested  of  his  mortal  frame;  but  this  it  is  greatly 
"  our  interest  to  wish  may  not  happen,  but  as  late 
"  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship  Her- 
"  cules  till  after  his  death  ;  and  that  not  till  the  oracle 
"  had  expressly  commanded  it.  The  Persians  are 
"  cited  as  an  example  for  our  imitation  ;  but  how 
"  long  is  it  that  the  vanquished  have  given  law  to 
6i  the  victor  ?  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  crossed 
"  the  Hellespont,  not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia, 
"  but  Asia  to  Greece  !" 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed 
whilst  Callisthenes  spoke,  was  an  indication,  in  some 
measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood 
behind  the  tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had 
passed.  He  thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to  be  told, 
That  without  insisting  any  farther,  he  would  only 
require  the  Persians  to  fall  prostrate,  according 
to  their  usual  custom;  a  little  after  which  he 
came  in,  pretending  he  had  been  busied  in  some 
affair  of  importance.  Immediately  the  Persians  fell 
prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon,  who  stood 
near  him,  observing  that  one  of  them  bowed  so  low 
that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a 
rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  strike  harder.  The  king, 
offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into  pri- 
son, and  broke  up  the  assembly.  However,  he 
afterwards  pardoned  him,  but  Callisthenes  was  not 
so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a 
crime  of  which  he  was  no  ways  guilty.  Hermolaus, 
one  of  the  young  officers  who  attended  upon  the 
king  in  all  places,  had,  upon  account  of  some  pri- 
vate pique,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  but  it 
was  very  happily  discovered,  the  instant  it  was  to 
be  put  in  execution.  The  criminals  were  seized, 
put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among 
them  had  accused  Callisthenes  ;  but  having  been 
very  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  suf- 
ficient   Accordingly  he, was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
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loaded  with  irons,  and  the  most  grievous  torments 
were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion of  guilt  But  he  insisted  upon  his  innocence 
to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  tor- 
tures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alex- 
ander's memory,  as  this  unjust  and  cruel  death  of 
Callisthencs.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of  Philo- 
sopher, from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  above  all,  from 
the  hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for  dissimu- 
lation and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not  born 
for  courts,  the  frequenters  of  which  must  have  a 
supple,  pliable,  flexible  turn  of  mind ;  sometimes 
it  must  be  of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  at  least  of 
an  hypocritical,  flattering  cast.  He  very  seldom  was 
seen  at  the  king's  table,  though  frequently  invited  to 
it ;  and  whenever  he  prevailed  so  far  upon  himself  as 
to  go  thither,  his  melancholy  silent  air  was  a  mani- 
fest indication,  that  he  disapproved  of  every  thing 
that  was  said  and  done  at  it.  With  this  humour, 
which  was  a  little  too  severe,  he  would  have  been 
an  inestimable  treasure,  had  he  been  possessed  by 
a  prince  who  hated  falsehood ;  for  among  the  many 
thousands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid 
court  to  him,  Callisthenes  alone  had  courage  enough 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet  with 
princes  who  know  the  value  of  such  a  treasure,  and 
the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  it  ?  Truth  sel- 
dom pierces  those  clouds  which  are  raised  by  the 
authority  of  the  great,  and  the  flattery  of  their 
courtiers.  And  indeed  Alexander,  by  this  dreadful 
example,  deprived  all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  exhorting  him  to  those  things  which  were 
for  his  true  interest.  From  that  instant  no  one 
spoke  with  freedom  in  the  council ;  even  those, 
who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  public,  and  a  per- 
sonal affection  for  Alexander,  thought  themselves 
wot  obliged  to  undeceive  him.    After  this,  nothing 
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was  listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained  such  an 
ascendant  over  that  prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him, 
and  justly  punished  him,  for  having  sacrificed,  to 
the  wild  ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him,  the 
most  virtuous  man  about  his  person. 

1  observe,  after  Seneca,  that  the  death  of  *  Cal- 
listhenes  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  Alexander,  and 
so  horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  how  beautiful 
soever,  no  military  exploit,  though  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous kind,  can  ever  efface  its  infamy.  If  it  is 
said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infi- 
nite number  of  Persians;  that  he  dethroned  and 
slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  earth ;  con- 
quered innumerable  provinces  and  nations;  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  his  empire  from  the  most  remote  part  of  Thrace 
to  the  extremities  of  the  east:  in  answer  to  each  of 
these  particulars,  Yes,  says  Seneca,  but  he  mur- 
dered Callisthenes ;  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature, 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other 
actions. 

*  Hoc  est  Alezandri  crimen  sternum,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla 
bellorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quotiens  quis  dixerit,  occidit 
Persarum  mult  a  millia;  Qppanetur,  Callisthenem.  Quotiens 
dictum  erit,  occidit  Darium,  penes  quern  tunc  magnum  regnum  erat ; 
opponetur,  CaUisthenem.  Quotiens  dictum  erit,  omnia  oceano 
t/enus  vicit,  ipsum  quoquc  tentavit  novis  classibus  4  imperium  ex 
angulo  Thraciee  usque  ad  orientis  terminos  protulit ;  dicetur,  sed 
CaUisthenem  occidit.  Omnia  licet  antiqua  ducum  regumque  exc7n~ 
fla  transient,  ex  his  qua  fecit,  nihil  tarn  magnum  erit,  qudm  scehis 
Cqllis  then  is ;    Se^ec.  Nat.  cjuasst.  1,  vi.  c,  23. 
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Sect.  XV.  Alexander  sets  out  for  India.  A  di- 
gression with  regard  to  that  country*  He  be- 
sieges and  takes  several  cities  which  appeared 
,  and  is  often  in  danger  of  his  life. 
He  crosses  the  river  Indus,  and  afterwards  the 
Hijdaxpes,  and  gains  a  signal  victory  over  Porus, 
wham  he  restores  to  his  throne. 

'Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  dis- 
contents which  arose  among  his  soldiers,  set  out  for 
India.  He  himself  wanted  action  and  motion,  for 
he  always,  when  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  glory 
he  had  acquired  in  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and 
folly  prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition; 
a  project  quite  useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with 
very  dangerous  consequences.  He  had  read  in  the 
ancient  fables  of  Greece,  that  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, both  sons  of  Jupiter,  as  himself  was,  had 
marched  bo  far.  He  was  determined  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  them  :  and  there  were  not  wanting 
flatterers,  who  applauded  this  wild,  chimerical  de- 
sign. 

These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and 
merit  of  such  pretended  heroes;  and  it  is  this  which 
many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false  splendour,  still  ad- 
mire in  Alexander:  a  ridiculous  desire  of  rambling 
up  and  down  the  world;  of  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  nations,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by 
any  obligations;  of  treating  all  those  as  enemies, 
who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  their 
sovereign;  of  ransacking  and  extirpating  such  as 
should  presume  to  defend  their  liberties,  their  pos- 
sessions, and  their  lives,  against  an  unjust  invader, 
who  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack 
diem,  without  the  least  shadow  of  reason.    Add  to 


;  Q.  Curt,  1.  viii.  c.  9. 
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this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  wild  project  he 
had  formed,  of  subduing  with  infinite  labour,  and 
the  utmost  hazard,  many  more  nations  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection;  and  the  sad 
necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of  being  perpetu- 
ally obliged  to  conquer  them  a-new,  and  punish 
them  for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the 
conquest  of  India  will  exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall 
have  given  some  little  account  of  the  situation  and 
manners  of  that  country,  and  some  of  its  rarities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts;  India  on 
this,  and  India  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 
Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor  even 
so  far  as  the  Ganges.  This  first  part  is  situated 
between  two  great  rivers,  Indus,  whence  this  coun- 
try receives  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy 
says,  the  limits  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisus, 
Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form  a  part, 
or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia: 
to  the  north,  mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great 
Tartary :  to  the  east,  the  Ganges:  to  the  south,  the 
Ocean  or  Indian  sea. 

g  All  the  Indians  are  free,  and  like  the  Lacedae- 
monians, have  no  slaves  among  them.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of  foreign  slaves, 
whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  They  do  not  erect 
any  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  reputation  of  illustrious  men  is 
their  mausoleum. 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The 
first  and  most  honourable,  though  the  least  nume- 
rous, is  that  of  the  Brachmans,  who  are,  as  it  were, 
the  guardians  of  religion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  them  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  husband- 
men. These  are  had  in  great  veneration.  Their  only 
occupation  is  to  plough  the  fields, .  and  they  are 
never  taken  from  this  employment  to  carry  arms 

I  Arrian.  de  Indie,  324—328. 
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and  serve  in  the  field :  Even  in  time  of  war,  it  is  an 
inviolable  law,  never  to  molest  thorn  or  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsme  n  and  shepherds,  who 
keep  herds  and  flocks,  and  never  rome  into  cities, 
They  rove  np  and  down  the  mountains,  and  often 
exercise  themselves  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  of  traders  and  artificers,  among 
whom  pilots  and  seamen  are  included.  These  three 
last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  are 
exempt  from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who, 
instead  of  paying  any  thing,  receive  a  stipend  from 
the  public. 

The  fifth  is  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employment  is 
war:  they  are  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries; 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  things.  Their  life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  dis- 
engaged from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  ('Ex/V^o-r^) 
who  superintend  the  actions  of  others,  and  examine 
every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country, 
and  report  the  whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues 
and  qualities  required  in  these  magistrates  are  exact- 
ness, sincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try. None  of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian, 
have  ever  been  accused  of  telling  an  untruth.  Thrice 
happy  nation,  were  this  really  fact  !  However,  this 
observation  proves  at  least  that  truth  and  justice 
were  had  in  great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that 
knavery  and  insincerity  were  detested  in  it. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  public  councils,  and  who  share  the 
cares  of  the  government  with  the  sovereign.  From 
this  class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  generals,  and  all  military  officers, 
whether  for  land  or  sea;  comptrollers  of  the  trea- 
sury, receivers,  and  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
public  monies. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  never  intermix 
by  marriage ;  and  an  artificer,  for  instance,  is  not 
allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  class  of  hus* 
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bandmen  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  None  of  these  can 
follow  two  professions  at  the  same  time,  nor  quit 
one  class  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude, 
that  this  regulation  must  have  contributed  very  much 
to  the  improvement  of  all  arts  and  trades;  as  every 
one  added  his  own  industry  and  reflections  to  those 
of  his  ancestors,  which  were  delivered  down  to  him 
by  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  .made  on  these  In- 
dian customs,  which  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  for  the 
sake  of  proceeding  in  my  history.  I  only  intreat 
the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  every  wise  government, 
every  well-governed  state,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and 
the  grazing  of  cattle  (two  perpetual  and  certain 
sources  of  riches  and  abundance)  have  always  been 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  care  of  those  who 
preside  in  the  administration  ;  and  that  the  neglect 
of  either,  is  erring  against  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appoint- 
ing overseers,  whether  they  are  known  for  such  or 
not,  who  go  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  governors,  intendants,  and  judges;  the 
only  method  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages  to 
which  unlimited  authority,  and  the  distance  from  a 
court,  frequently  give  occasion;  the  only  method, 
at  the  same  time,  for  a  sovereign  to  know  the  state 
of  his  kingdom,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  govern  happily  the  people  whom  Providence 
has  entrusted  to  his  care.  This  care  regards  him 
personally;  and  those  who  act  under  him  can  no 
more  dispense  with  the  discharge  of  it,  than  they 
can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month 
of  June  to  those  of  September  and  October,  exces- 
sive rains  fail  very  often,  whereby  the  crossing  of 
rivers  is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  and  frequent 
inundations  happen.  Hence  we  may  judge  how 
greatly,  during  all  this  season,  the  armies  of  Alex- 
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andcr  must  have  suffered,  as  they  were  at  that  time 
in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  elephants,  with 
which  that  country  abounds  more  than  any  other. 
The  elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size. 
Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.    The  female 
£oes  a  whole  year  with  her  young.    It  lives  some- 
times to  the  age  of  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years;   nay  much  longer,  if  some  ancient 
writers  may  be  credited.    Its  nose,  called  its  trunk; 
(proboscis)  is  long  and  hollow,  like  a  large  trumpet, 
and  serves  the  elephant  instead  of  a  *  hand,  which 
it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  strength,  and 
thereby  is  of  prodigious  service  to  it.    The  t  ele- 
phant,   notwithstanding  its  prodigious  size,  is  so 
tractable  and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost 
apt  to  conclude  it  were  formed  with  something  like 
human  reason.    It  is  susceptible  of  affection,  fond- 
ness, and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  with  sor- 
row when  it  has  lost  its  master,  and  even  sometimes 
to  destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have  ill  used  or 
murdered  him  in  the  transport  of  its  fury.    There  is 
no  kind  of  thing  which  it  cannot  be  taught.  Arrian, 
whose  authority  is  not  to  be  questioned,  relates, 
that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  two  cym- 
bals fixed  to  his  legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the 
other  in  cadence  with  his  trunk;   while  the  rest 
danced  round  him,  keeping  time  with  a  surprising 
exactness. 

He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  taken.  The  Indians  inclose  a  large 
spot  of  ground,  with  a  trench  about  twenty  feet 
vide,  and  fifteen  high,  to  which  there  is  access  but 
in  one  part,  and  this  is  a  bridge,  and  is  covered 

v  Manus  data  ehphantisy  quia  propter  magnitudinem  corporis 
dificiles  aditus  halebant  ad  pastum.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 
u.  123. 

+  FJepliauto  hclluarinn  nulla  provident ior.  At  fgura  que  rai> 
tior?    De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  n.  97. 
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with  turf ;  in  order  that  these  animals,  who  are  very 
subtle,  may  not  suspect  any  thing.  Of  the  earth 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is 
raised,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  a  little  kind  of 
chamber  is  made,  where  people  conceal  themselves 
in  order  to  watch  these  animals,  and  its  entrance  is 
very  small.  In  this  inclosure  two  or  three  tame  fe- 
male elephants  are  set.  The  instant  the  wild  ele- 
phants see  or  smell  them,  they  run  and  whirl  about 
so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  inclosure,  upon 
which  the  bridge  is  immediately  broken  down ;  and 
the  people  upon  the  watch  fly  to  the  neighbouring 
villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broke  for  a 
few  days  by  hunger  and  thirst,  people  enter  the  in- 
closure upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  these  they 
attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time 
very  much  weakened,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
make  a  long  resistance.  After  throwing  them  on 
the  ground,  men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  first 
made  a  deep  wound  round  their  necks,  about  which 
they  throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great 
pain,  in  case  they  attempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in 
this  manner,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  quietly 
to  the  houses  with  the  rest,  where  they  are  fed  with 
grass  and  green  corn,  and  gradually  tamed  by  blows 
and  hunger,  till  such  time  as  they  obey  readily  their 
masters  voice,  and  perfectly  understand  his  lan- 
guage. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made 
of  these  animals  in  battle  ;  however  they  frequently 
made  greater  havoc. in  the  army  to  which  they  be- 
longed, than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or 
rather  tusks,  furnish  us  with  ivory.  But  it  is  time  t® 
return  to  Alexander. 

11  This  prince  having  entered  India*,  all  the  petty 

h  Quint.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  9—14.  Arriau.  1.  iv.  p.  182—19-5. 
].  v.  p.  195—221.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  6'9f— 699.  l)i°d-  Xv'n- 
p.  557 — 559.    Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  7,  $. 

*  Quintus  Curtius  supposes,  that  several  countries  on  thi* 
side  of  the  Indus,  but  adjacent  to  that  river,  belonged  to  India, 
and  made  part  of  it. 
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kings  of  these  countries  came  to  meet  him,  and  make 
tlicir  submissions  They  declared  that  he  was  the 
ihird  son  of  Jupiter,  f  who  had  arrived  in  their 
eoiuitry:  that  they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Hercu- 
les no  otherwise  than  by  fame;  but  as  for  Alexander, 
they  had  the  happiness  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  his 
presence.  The  king  received  them  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and 
serve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in 
to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached  Hephaestion  and 
Perdiccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  commanding  them 
to  subdue  all  who  should  refuse  to  submit.  He  or- 
dered them  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  to 
prepare  boats  to  convey  his  army  across  that  river. 
But  finding  he  was  obliged  to  cross  several  rivers,  he 
caused  these  boats  to  be  built  in  such  a  form,  that 
they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  ;  the  several  parts  of 
them  carried  upon  waggons,  and  afterwards  put  to- 
gether aizain.  Then,  having;  commanded  Craterus 
to  follow  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himself  marched 
before,  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops ;  and, 
after  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeated  those  who  had 
dared  to  make  head  against  him.  and  pursued  them 
to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled.  Craterus  be- 
ing come  up,  the  king,  in  order  to  terrify,  at  the  first 
outset,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  power 
of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
burn  down  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  which  he  be- 
sieged in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  round  the  walls 
on  horseback,  he  was  wounded. by  an  arrow.  Not- 
withstanding this  accident,  he  took  the  city,  after 
which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses. 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  no  great 
consequence,  he  marched  towards  the  city  of  Nysa, 
and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  behind  a  forest 
that  hid  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  so  very  cold 
in  the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so  exces- 

f  Could  these  Greek  names  of  gods  be  known  to  the  Indians  t 
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$ive  a  chill ;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy 
was  near  at  hand.  They  felled  a  great  number  of 
trees,  and  lighted  up  several  fires,  which  proved 
very  comfortable  to  the  whole  army.  The  besieged 
having  attempted  a  sally  with  ill  success,  a  faction 
arose  in  the  city,  some  being  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  surrender,  whilst  others 
were  for  holding  out  the  siege.  This  coming  to  the 
king's  ear,  he  only  blocked  up  the  city,  and  did  not 
do  the  inhabitants  any  further  injury;  till  at  last, 
tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  they  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared  that  their 
city  had  been  built  by  Bacchus.  The  whole  army 
for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games,  and  made 
rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god 
who  was  there  worshipped. 

He  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  Die-    a.  M- 
dala,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  3677. 
who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  inaccessible  mountains,  as  An*- 'J.C- 
had also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which  he  afterwards  °~tm 
entered.    This  obliged  him  to  change  his  method 
of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces  in  different  places, 
by  which  means  the  enemy  were  all  defeated  at  once : 
no  resistance  was  made  any  where,  and  those  who 
were  so  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the 
Macedonians,  were  all  cut  to  pieces.    Ptolemy  took 
several  little  cities  the  instant  he  sat  down  before 
them :  Alexander  carried  the  large  ones,  and,  after 
uniting  all  his  forces,  passed  the  river  *  Choaspes, 
and  left  Ccenus  to  besiege  a  rich  and  populous  city, 
called  Bazica  by  the  inhabitants. 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Massaga,  whose 
king  called  Assacanus,  was  lately  dead,  and  Cleo- 
phes,  his  mother,  ruled  the  province  and  city.  There 
were  thirty  thousand  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and 
art  seemed  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  raising 
its  fortifications  ;  for  towards  the  east,  it  was  sur- 


*  This  is  not  the  Choaspes,  which  runs  by  Susa^ 
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rounded  with  a  very  rapid  river,  the  banks  of  whi<  h 
were  steep,  and  difficult  of  access;  and  on  the  west 
were  high,  craggy  rocks;  at  the  foot  whereof  were 
(\ives,  which,  through  length  of  time,  had  increased 
into  a  kind  of  abysses;  and  where  these  failed,  a 
trench  of  an  astonishing  depth  was  digged  with  in- 
credible labour. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to 
view  its  fortifications,  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in 
the  calf  of  his  leg;  but  he  only  pulled  out  the  wea- 
pon, and,  without  so  much  as  binding  up  the 
wound,  mounted  his  horse,  and  continued  to  view 
the  outward  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  as  he 
rode  with  his  leg  downward,  and  the  congealing  of 
the  blood  put  him  to  great  pain,  it  is  related  that 
he  cried,  *  "  Every  one  swears  that  I  am  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes  me  sensible  that  I 
am  a  man."  However,  he  did  not  leave  the  place 
till  he  had  seen  every  thing;  and  given  all  the  ne- 
cessary orders.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  therefore,  de- 
molished such  houses  as  stood  without  the  city,  and 
with  the  rubbish  of  them  they  filled  up  the  gulphs 
above  mentioned.  Others  threw  great  trunks  of 
trees  and  huge  stones  into  them  ;  and  all  laboured 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  in  nine  days  the  works 
were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised  upon 
hem. 

The  kins;,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was 
healed,  visited  the  works,  and  after  applauding  the 
soldiers  for  their  great  dispatch,  he  caused  the  en- 
gines to  be  brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number 
of  darts  were  discharged  against  those  w  ho  defended 
the  walls.  But  that  which  most  terrified  the  Bar- 
barians, was  those  towers  of  a  vast  height,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  move  of  themselves.  This  made 
them  imagine,  that  they  were  made  to  advance  by 
the  gods  ;  and  that  those  battering  rams  which  beat 

*  Omnes  jurant  me  Jovts  esse  JiUum,  sed  vulnvi  hoc  hominem 
esse  mc  clamat.    Sen ec.  Epjst.  lix. 
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down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the 
like  of  which  they  had  never  seen,  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  human  strength :  so  that,  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  defend  the  city, 
they  withdrew  into  the  citadel ;  but  not  finding 
themselves  more  secure  there,  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  propose  a  surrender.  The  queen  afterwards 
came  and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine  in  cups, 
by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very 
gracious  reception,  and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polysperchon  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  which  he  soon  took. 
Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rock 
called  Aornos.  There  was  a  tradition,  that  Her- 
cules having  besieged  this  rock,  an  earthquake  had 
forced  him  to  quit  the  siege.  There  are  not  on  this 
rock,  as  on  many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy 
access ;  but  it  rises  like  a  bank  ;  and  being  very 
wide  at  bottom,  grows  narrower  all  the  way  to  the 
top,  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  river  Indus, 
whose  source  is  not  far  from  this  place,  flows  at  the 
bottom,  its  sides  being  perpendicular  and  high  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  up  before  the  rock  could  be  taken. 
Very  happily  for  the  Macedonians  they  were  near  a 
forest.  This  the  king  caused  to  be  cut  down,  com- 
manding his  soldiers  to  carry  off  nothing  but  the 
trunks,  the  branches  of  which  were  lopped,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  carried  with  the  less  difficulty  ; 
and  he  himself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the  morass. 
The  army  seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and  every 
soldier  labouring  with  incredible  diligence,  the  work 
was  finished  in  seven  days;  immediately  after  which 
the  attack  began.  The  officers  w  ere  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  king  to  expose  himself 
on  this  occasion,  the  danger  being  evidently  too 
great.  However,  the  trumpet  had  no  sooner  sounded, 
than  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  courage, 
commanded   his   guards   to  follow,   himself  fir* 
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climbing  the  rock.     At  this  sight  it  appeared  no 
longer  inaccessible,  and  every  one  iie\\\  alter  him. 
Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater  danger  ;  but 
they  were  all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  Several 
fell  from  the  rock  into  the  river,  whose  whirlpools 
-wallowed  them  up.    The  Barbarians  roiled  great 
stones  on  the  foremost,  who  being  scarce  able  to 
keep  upon  their  feet  (the  rock  was  so  slippery),  fell 
down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
Xo  sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  this; 
the  king,  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking 
the  place,  and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
acted  as  if  he  intended  to  continue  it,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  orders  for  bringing  forward  the  towers 
and  other  engines.    The  besieged,  by  way  of  insult, 
made  great  rejoicings ;  and  continued  their  festivity 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  making  the  rock,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  echo  with  the  sound  of 
their  drums  and  cymbals.    But  the  third  night  they 
were  not  heard,  and  the  Macedonians  were  surprised 
to  see  every  part  of  the  rock  illuminated  with  torches. 
The  king  was  informed,  that  the  Indians  had  lighted 
them  to  assist  their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the 
more  easily  in  those  precipices,  during  the  obscurity 
of  the  night.     Immediately  the  whole  army,  by 
Alexander's  order,  shouted  aloud,  which  terrified 
the  fugitives  so  much,  that  several  of  them  fancying 
they  saw  the  enemy,  flung  themselves  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  perished  miserably.     The  king 
having  90  happily  and  unexpectedly  possessed  him- 
self of  the  rock,  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner, 
thanked  the  gods,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  their 
honour. 

From  hence  he  marched  and  took  Ecbolimus ; 
and  after  sixteen  days'  march,  arrived  at  the  river 
Indus,  where  he  found  that  Hephasstion  had  got  all 
things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders 
given  him.    The  king  of  the  country,  called  Om- 
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phis,  whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent 
to  Alexander,  to  know  whether  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  the  Ma- 
cedonian told  him  he  might,  he  nevertheless  delayed 
assuming  it  till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet 
him  with  his  whole  army ;  and  when  Alexander  was 
advanced  pretty  near,  he  pushed  forward  his  horse, 
came  up  singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same. 
The  Indian  then  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  c<  That 
"  he  was  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
"  in  order  to  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands. 
"  That  he  surrendered  his  person  and  his  kingdom 
"  to  a  monarch,  who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only 
"  with  the  view  of  acquiring  glory,  and  dreaded  no- 
"  thing  so  much  as  treachery."  The  king,  greatly 
satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  Barbarian,  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  restored  him  his  kingdom.  He 
then  made  Alexander  a  present  of  fifty-six  elephants, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  animals  of  prodigious 
size.  Alexander  asking  him  which  were  most  neces- 
sary to  him,  husbandmen  or  soldiers  ?  he  replied, 
that  as  he  was  at  war  w  ith  two  kings,  the  latter  were 
of  greatest  service  to  him.  These  two  monarchs 
were  Abisares  and  Porus,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  dominions  of  both  were 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hydaspes.  Omphis 
assumed  the  diadem,  and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus, 
by  which  the  kings  of  that  country  were  called.  He 
made  magnificent  presents  to  Alexander,  who  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceeded  in  generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares  waiting 
upon  the  king,  surrendered  up  to  him,  pursuant  to 
the  power  given  them,  all  the  dominions  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  after  a  promise  of  fidelity  had  been 
given  on  both  sides,  they  returned  back. 

Alexander  expecting  that  Poms,  astonished  with 
the  report  of  his  glory,  would  not  fail  to  submit  to 
him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been 
his  vassal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet 
him  upon  tixe  frontiers  of  his  dominions.    Porus  an- 
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swcied  with  great  colnposure,  that  be  would  meet  him 
upon  ttie  frontiers,  but  it  should  be  sword  in  hand. 
At  the  same  time  a  re-inforcemcnt  of  thirty  elephants, 
which  were  of  great  service,  were  sent  to  Alexander. 
He  gave  the  superintendance  of  all  his  elephants  to 
Taxi lus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him}  and 
bad  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army  eighty-five  ele- 
phants of  a  prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  three 
hundred  chariots,  supported  by  thirty  thousand  foot: 
he  had  not  at  most  above  seven  thousand  horse.  This 
prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded 
the  usual  stature  of  men ;  so  that,  clothed  in  his 
armour  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared 
at  the  same  time  terrible  and  majestic.  The  greatness 
of  his  courage  equalled  that  of  his  stature,  and  he 
was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
monarch  of  so  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy, 
but  the  river  they  were  ob'iged  to  pass.  It  was  four 
furlongs  wide  (about  four  hundred  fathoms),  and  so 
deep  in  every  part,  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and 
was  no  where  fordable.  It  was  vastly  impetuous 
notwithstanding  its  great  breadth;  for  it  rolled  with 
as  much  violence,  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a 
narrow  channel;  and  its  raging,  foaming  waves, 
which  broke  in  many  places,  discovered  that  it  was 
full  of  stones  and  rocks.  However,  nothing  was  so 
dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  shore,  which  was 
quite  covered  With  men,  horses  and  elephants.  Those 
hideous  animals  stood  like  so  many  towers,  and  the 
Indians  exasperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid 
cry  they  made  might  fill  the  enemy  with  greater 
terror.  However,  this  could  not  intimidate  an  army 
of  men,  whose  courage  was  proof  against  all  attacks, 
and  who  were  emboldened  by  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  prosperity.;  but  then  they  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  fqr  them,  as  their  barks  were  so  crazy, 
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to  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or  land  with 
safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the 
Indians  and  Macedonians  used  to  swim,  with  their 
arms  over  their  heads ;  and  slight  skirmishes  were 
every  day  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings,  who 
were  well  pleased  to  try  their  strength  in  these 
small  excursions,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from 
such  skirmishes,  of  the  success  of  a  general  battle. 
There  were  two  young  officers  in  Alexander's  army, 
Egesimachus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity, 
and  who,  having  been  ever  successful,  despised 
dangers  of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the 
bravest  youths  in  the  whole  army  :  and,  with  no 
other  weapons  than  their  javelins,  swam  to  an 
island  in  which  several  of  the  enemy  were  landed  ; 
where,  with  scarce  any  other  assistance  but  their 
intrepidity,  they  made  a  great  slaughter.  After  this 
bold  stroke,  they  might  have  retired  with  glory, 
were  it  possible  for  rashness,  when  successful,  to 
keep  within  bounds.  But  as  they  waited  with  con- 
tempt, and  an  insulting  air,  for  those  who  came  to 
succour  their  companions,  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  soldiers,  who  had  swum  unperceived  to 
the  island,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  darts  which 
were  shot  from  far.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming,  were  either  carried  away 
by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools. 
The  courage  of  Porus,  who  saw  all  this  from  the 
shore,  was  surprisingly  increased  by  this  success. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity;  and  finding  he 
could  not  pass  the  Hydaspes  by  force  of  arms,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  artifice.  Ac- 
cordingly he  caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several 
times  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  and  to  shout  as  if  they 
really  intended  to  ford  the  river,  all  things  being 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Immediately  Porus  hur- 
ried thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  con- 
tinued in  battle-array  on  the  bank.  This  stratagem 
having  been  attempted  several  times,  and  Porus 
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finding  the  whole  but  mere  noise  and  empty  me- 
naces, he  took  no  further  notice  of  these  motions, 
and  only  sent  scouts  to  every  part  of  the  shore. 
Alexander  being  now  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  fall  upon  him, 
in  his  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  be- 
gan to  resolve  seriously  to  pass  it. 

There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Alexander's  camp,  an  island  of  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  of  the  rest.  This  being  covered  with 
trees,  was  well  suited  to  conceal  his  design,  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  that 
way.  However,  the  .better  to  conceal  the  know- 
ledge of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on 
this  occasion,  he  left  Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  with  orders  for  them  to 
make  a  great  noise,  at  a  certain  time  which  should 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians,  and 
make  them  believe  that  he  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  river;  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  this,  till 
such  time  as  Poms  should  have  raised  his  camp,  and 
marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or 
advance  towards  those  Macedonians  who  should 
attempt  the  passage.  Between  the  camp  and  the 
island  he  had  posted  Meleager  and  Gorgias  with  the 
foreign  horse  and  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to  pass 
over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they  should  see  him  en- 
gaged in  battle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his 
army,  as  well  cavalry  as  infantry;  and,  wheeling  off 
from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  being  perceived,  he 
advanced  in  the  night-time  towards  the  island  into 
which  he  was  resolved  to  go;  and  the  better  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be 
pitched  in  the  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus, 
which  was  opposite  to  that  of  Porus.  His  life-guards 
were  drawn  up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour with  which  the  majesty  of  a  great  king  is  usually 
surrounded.  He  also  caused  a  royal  robe  to  be  put 
upon  Attalus,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  him- 
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self,  and  so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  in  sta- 
ture and  features,  especially  at  so  great  a  distance  as 
the  breadth  of  the  river,  that  the  enemy  might  sup- 
pose Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank,  and  was 
attempting  the  passage  in  that  place.    He  however 
was  by  this  time  got  to  the  island  above-mentioned; 
and  immediately  landed  upon  it  from  boats,  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  whilst  the  enemy  was  em- 
ployed in  opposing  Craterus.    But  now  a  furious 
*  storm  arose,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  retard  the 
execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  advantage  to 
it;  for  so  fortunate  was  this  prince,  that  obstacles 
changed  into  advantages,  and  succours  in  his  favour: 
the  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very  violent  shower, 
with  impetuous  winds,   flashes  of   lightning  and 
thunder,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  hearing  or 
seeing  any  thing.     Any  man  but  Alexander  would 
have  abandoned  his  design;  but  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  animated  by  danger,  not  to  mention  that 
the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  the  darkness,  assisted 
his  passage.    He  thereupon  made  the  signal  for  the 
embarkation  of  his  troops,  and  went  off  himself  in 
the  first  boat.    It  is  reported  that  it  was  on  this  oc- 
casion he  cried  out,  "  O  Athenians,  could  you  be- 
lieve that  I  would  expose  myself  to  such  dangers, 
to  merit  your  applause!"    And,   indeed,  nothing 
could  contribute  more  to  eternize  his  name,  than 
the  having  his  actions  recorded  by  such  great  histo- 
rians asThucydides  and  Xenophon  ;  *and  so  anxious 
was  he  about  the  character  which  would  be  given 
him  after  his  death,  that  he  wished  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  return  again  into  the  world  only  so  long 
as  was  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  impression 
the  perusal  of  his  history  would  make  on  the  mincta 
of  men. 

Scarce  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  de- 
scent, because  Porus  was  wholly  taken  up  with  Cra- 
terus, and  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
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oppose  his  passage.  Immediately  this  general,  pur- 
suant to  iiis  orders,  made  a  prodigious  clamour,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Upon  this  all  the  hoats  came  to  shore,  one  excepted, 
which  the  waves  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock. 
The  moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  his  little  army,  consisting  of  six  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  He  himself 
headed  the  latter  ;  and,  having  commanded  the  foot 
to  make  all  imaginable  dispatch  after  him,  he 
marched  before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  in 
case  the  Indians  should  oppose  him  with  their 
whole  force,  his  cavalry  would  give  him  infinite  ad- 
vantage over  them;  and  that,  be  this  as  it  would, 
he  might  easily  continue  fighting  till  his  foot  should 
come  up;  or,  that  in  case  the  enemy,  alarmed  at 
the  news  of  his  having  passed  the  river,  should  fly, 
it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  pursue,  and  make 
a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed 
the  river,  had  sent  against  him  a  detachment,  com- 
manded by  one  of  his  sons,  of  two  thousand  horse, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Alexander 
imagined  them  at  first  to  be  the  enemy's  van-guard, 
and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them ;  but, 
being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he  charged 
them  with  such  vigour,  that  Porus's  son  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  with  four  hundred  horses,  and  all 
the  chariots  were  taken.  Each  of  these  chariots  car- 
ried six  men  ;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers,  two 
bowmen  sat  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the-  cha- 
riot, who  nevertheless  always  fought  when  the  battle 
grew  warm,  having  a  great  number  of  darts  which 
they  discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did 
little  execution  that  day,  because  the  rain,  which 
had  fallen  in  great  abundance,  had  moistened  the 
earth  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarce 
stand  upon  their  legs;  and  the  chariots  being  very 
heavy,  most  of  them  sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his 
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son,   the  defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alex- 
ander's approach,  was  in  doubt  whether  it  wo.uld  be 
proper  for  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  because  Cra- 
terus,  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army  made  a 
feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  the  river.  However, 
he  at  last  resolved  to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom 
he  justly  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  his  army.    Accordingly,  leaving  only  a 
few  elephants  in  his  camp,    to  amuse  those  who 
were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  out  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three 
hundred  chariots,   and    two  hundred  elephants. 
Being  come  into  a  firm,  sandy  soil,  in  which  his 
horses  and  chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  battle-array,  with  an  intent  to 
wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.    He  posted  in 
front,  and  on  the  first  line,  all  the  elephants  at  an 
hundred  feet  distance  one  from  the  other,  in  order 
that  they  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot,  who 
were  behind.    It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry  would  not  dare  to  engage  in  these  intervals, 
because  of  the  fear  their  horses  would  have  of  the 
elephants;  and  much  less  the  infantry,  when  they 
should  see  that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  ele- 
phants, and  themselves  in  danger  of  being  trod  to 
pieces  by  those  animals.    He  had  posted  some  of 
his  foot  on  the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order 
to  cover  their  right  and  left;  and  this  infantry  was 
covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horse,  before  which  the 
chariots  were  posted.    Such  was  the  order  and  dis- 
position of  Porus's  army. 

Alexander  being  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  foot,  which 
marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  a 
little  after:  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  time 
to  take  breath,  and  not  be  led,  fatigued  as.  they 
were,  against  the  enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to 
make  a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order  to  gam 
time.  But  now  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the 
infantry  having  sufficiently  recovered  their  vigour, 
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Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle.    He  did  not 

think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  enemy's 
main  body,  where  the  inrantry  and  the  elephants 
were  posted,  for  the  very  reason  which  had  made 
Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner :  but  his  cavalry 
being  stronger,  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of 
them;  and  marching  against  the  left  wing,  sent 
Coenus  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  and  that  of 
Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  same  time  ;  or- 
dering him  to  attack  that  cavalry  on  the  left,  behind, 
while  he  himself  would  charge  them  both  in  front 
and  Hank.  Stleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who 
commanded  the  foot,  were  ordered  not  to  stir  from 
their  posts,  till  Alexander's  cavalry  had  put 
that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  dis- 
order. 

Being  come  within  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a 
thousand  bowmen  on  horseback,  with  orders  for  them 
to  make  their  discharge  on  the  horse  of  Porus's  left 
wing,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  whilst  he 
himself  should  charge  this  body  in  flank,  before  it 
had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians,  having  joined  again 
their  squadrons,  and  drawn  them  up  into  a  narrower 
compass,  advanced  against  Alexander.  At  that  in- 
stant Ccenus  charged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to 
the  orders  given  him;  so  that  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  face  about  on  all  sides,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  thousand  bowmen,  and  against 
Alexander  and  Ccenus.  Alexander,  to*  make  the 
best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which  this  sud- 
den evolution  had  thrown  them,  charged  with  great 
vigour  those  that  made  head  against  him,  who  being 
no  longer  able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack,  were 
soon  broke,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  as  to 
an  impregnable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the  elephants 
made  them  advance  against  the  enemy's  horse;  but, 
that  very  instant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  moving 
on  a  sudden,  surrounded  those  animals,  and  charged 
with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themselves  and  their 
leaders.   TJiis  battle  was  very  different  from  all  those 
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which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought;  for  the  ele- 
phants rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke,  with  in- 
expressible fury,  the  thickest  of  them;  when  the 
Indian  horse,  seeing  the  Macedonian  foot  stopped 
by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge  :  however, 
that  of  Alexander  being  stronger,  and  having  greater 
experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time, 
and  obliged  it  to  retire  towards  the  elephants;  upon 
which  the  Macedonian  horse  being  all  united  in  one 
body,  spread  terrour  and  confusion  wherever  they 
attacked.     The  elephants  being  all  covered  with 
wounds,   and  the  greatest  part  having  lost  their 
leaders,  no  longer  observed  their  usual  order;  but, 
frantic  as  it  were  with  pain,  no  longer  distinguished 
friends  from  foes,   but  running  about  from  place 
to  place,  they  overthrew  every  thing  that  came  in 
their  wa      The  Macedonians,  who  had  purposely 
left  a  gi  eater  interval  between  their  battalions,  either 
made  way  lor  them  wherever  they  came  forward, 
or  charged  with  darts  those  that  fear  and  the  tu- 
mult obliged  to  retire.     Alexander,  after  having 
surrounded  the  enemy  with  his  horse,  made  a  signal 
to  his  foot  to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  speed, 
in  order  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  to  fall  upon  them 
with  his  whole  force ;  all  which  they  executed  very 
successfully.    In  this  manner  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  a  body 
of  their  foot,  which  sustained  no  less  loss,  seeing 
themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled.  Cra- 
terus,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  seeing  Alexander  engaged  with  Poms, 
crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  soldiers 
with  his  troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that 
means  killed  as  many  enemies  in  the  retreat,  as  had 
fallen  in  the  battle. 

The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse;  not  to  mention 
the  chariots  which  were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and 
the  elephants  that  were  either  killed  or  taken, 
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Porus  s  two  sons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus, 
governor  of  the  province;  all  the  colonels  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  those  who  guided  the  elephants  and 
chariots.  As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  but  fourscore 
of  the  six  thousand  soldiers  who  were  at  the  first 
charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the  horse,  twenty  of  his 
horse-guards,  and  two  hundred  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duties  both 
of  a  soldier  and  a  general  in  the  battle,  and  fought 
with  incredihle  bravery,  seeing  all  his  horse  defeated, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like 
the  great  Darius,  who,  on  a  like  disaster,  was  the 
first  that  fled  :  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the 
field  as  long  as  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their 
ground;  but  at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  he  retired  upon  his  elephant;   and  was 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  greatness 
of  his  stature,  and  his  unparalleled  bravery.  Alex- 
ander, finding  who  he  was  by  those  glorious  marks, 
and  being  desirous  of  saving  this  king,  sent  Taxilus 
after  him,  because  he  was  of  the  same  nation.  The 
latter  advancing  as  near  to  him  as  he  might,  without 
running  any  danger  of  being  wounded,  called  out  to 
him  to  stop,  in  order  to  hear  the  message  he  had 
brought  him  from  Alexander.    Porus  turning  back, 
and  seeing  it  was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy;  "  How!" 
says  he,   "  is  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls,  that  traitor 
to  his  country  and  kingdom?"  Immediately  after 
which,  he  would  have  transfixed  him  with  his  dart, 
had  he  not  instantly  retired.    Notwithstanding  this, 
Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince, 
and  thereupon  dispatched  other  officers,  among 
whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who 
besought  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  wait  upon 
a  conqueror,  altogether  worthy  of  him.   After  much 
intreaty,  Porus  consented,  and  accordingly  set  for- 
ward.   Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of  his  coming, 
advanced  forwards  in  order  to  receive  him  with  some 
of  his  train.    Being  come  pretty  near,  Alexander 
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stopped,  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature,  and 
noble  mien,  he  being  about  five  cubits  in  height*. 
Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune,  but 
came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant 
warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  his  dominions 
ought  to  acquire  him  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince 
who  had  conquered  him.   Alexander  spoke  first,  and 
with  an  august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  how  he 
desired  to  be  treated?    "  Like  a  king,"  replied 
Porus.    "  But,"  continued  Alexander,   "  do  you 
ask  nothing  more ?"   "  No,"  replied  Porus;  "all 
things  are  included  in  that  single  word."  Alexander, 
struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  which  seemed 
heightened  by  the  distress  of  that  prince,  did  not 
only  restore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other 
provinces  to  it,  and  treated  him  with  the  highest 
testimonies  of  honour,   esteem,    and  friendship. 
Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  bis  death.    It  is  hard 
to  say,  whether  the  victor  or  the  vanquished  best 
deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  another  in  that  place 
where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one 
Nicam  from  his  victory;  and  the  other  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  who  died  there,  not  of  his 
wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  last 
duties  to  such  of  hi&  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  lives 
in  battle,  he  solemnized  games,  and  offered  up  sa- 
crifices of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  passed 
the  Hydaspes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  victories.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests;  the  ease  with 
which  he  surmounts  the  greatest  obstacles,  and 
forces  almost  impregnable  cities;  the  uninterrupted 
and  unheard-of  felicity  that  extricates  him  out  of 
those  dangers  into  which  his  rashness  plunges  him, 
and  in  which,  one  would  have  concluded,  he  must 


*  Seven  feet  and  a  half. 
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a  hundred  times  have  perished.  But  to  unravel 
these  mysterious  kinds  of  events,  several  of  which 
are  repugnant  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  we 
must  go  back  to  a  superior  cause,  unknown  to  the 
profane  historians,  and  to  Alexander  himself.  This 
monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister  and  instru- 
ment of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires,  who 
raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  same  commission  to  overthrow  the  Per- 
sian and  eastern  empires,  as  Cyrus  to  destroy  that  of 
Babylon.  The  same  Power  conducted  their  enter- 
prises, assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  pre- 
served them  from  all  dangers,  till  they  had  executed 
their  commission,  and  completed  their  ministry.  We 
may  apply  to  Alexander,  the  words  which  God 
spake  to  Cyrus  in  Isaiah\  "  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him; 
and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before 
him  the  two-leaved  gates  ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be 
shut:  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked 
places  straight:  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of 
brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I 
will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden 
riches  of  secret  places.— — I  girded  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me,"  This  is  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  the  incredible  success  with  which  this  con- 
queror was  attended;  of  his  unparalleled  bravery; 
the  affection  his  soldiers  had  for  him,  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  his  felicity,  and  his  assurance  of  success, 
which  astonished  his  most  intrepid  captains.  • 
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Sect.  XVI.  Alexander  advances  into  India.  A 
digression  relating  to  the  Brachmans.  That 
prince  resolves  to  march  as  far  as  the  Ganges^ 
which  raises  a  general  discontent  in  his  army. 
Remonstrances  being  made  to  him  on  that  ac- 
count, he  lays  aside  his  design,  and  is  contented 
with  going  no  farther  than  the  ocean.  He  sub- 
dues all  obstacles  in  his  way  thither,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  great  danger  at  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
the  Oxydracft ;  and  arriving  at  last  at  the  ocean, 
he  afterxvards  prepares  for  his  return  into 
Europe, 

'Alexander,  after  his  famous  victory  over  a.  M. 
Porus,  advanced  into  India,  where  he  subdued  a  3678. 
great  many  nations  and  cities.  He  looked  upon  Al*t.J.C 
himself  as  a  conqueror  by  profession  as  well  as  by 
his  dignity,  and  engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits 
with  so  much  ardour  and  vivacity,  that  he  seemed 
to  fancy  himself  invested  with  a  personal  commis- 
sion, and  that  there  was  an  immediate  obligation 
upon  him  to  storm  all  cities,  to  lay  waste  all  pro- 
vinces, to  extirpate  all  nations,  which  should  refuse 
his  yoke ;  and  that  he  should  have  considered  him- 
self as  guilty  of  a  crime,  had  he  forborne  visiting 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  terror  and 
desolation  wherever  he  went.  He  passed  the  Ace- 
sines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two  consider- 
able rivers.  Advice  was  then  brought  him,  that  a 
great  number  of  free  Indians  had  made  a  confede- 
racy to  defend  their  liberties;  and  among  the  rest, 
the  Cathaens,  who  were  the  most,  valiant  and  most 
skilful  of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war;  and  that 
they  were  encamped  near  a  strong  city,  called  San- 
gala.  Alexander  set  out  against  these  Indians,  de- 
feated them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and 
razed  it  to  the  very  foundations. 

1  Q.  Curt.  lib.  ix*  cup.  1. 
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"One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  some  philosophers  called  Brachmans  in  the 
language  of  that  country,  were  conversing  together 
as  they  were  walking  in  a  meadow.  The  instant 
they  perceived  him,  they  all  stamped  against  the 
ground  with  their  feet.  Alexander,  surprised  at 
this  extraordinary  gesture,  demanded  the  cause  of 
it.  They  answered,  pointing  to  the  ground  with 
their  fingers,  "  That  no  man  possessed  any  more  of 
"  that  element  than  he  could  enjoy :  That  the  only 
"  difference  between  him  and  other  men,  was,  that 
<£  he  was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  they, 
"  and  over-ran  all  seas  and  lands,  merely  to  do  harm 
<c  to  others  and  himself :  and  yet — he  would  die  at 
"  last,  and  possess  no  greater  part  of  the  earth  than 
"  was  necessary  for  his  interment."  The  king  was 
not  displeased  at  this  answer  :  but  he  was  hurried 
on  by  the  torrent  of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  approved. 

These  Brachmans,  says  Arrian,  are  in  great  vene- 
ration in  their  country.  They  do  not  pay  any  tri- 
bute to  the  prince,  but  assist  him  with  their  counsel, 
and  perform  the  same  offices  as  the  Magi  do  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  They  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices  ; 
and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of 
these  must  be  present,  otherwise  the  Indians  are 
persuaded  they  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods. 
They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consulting  the 
stars  ;  none  but  themselves  exercise  the  art  of 
divination  ;  and  they  foretel,  chiefly,  the  change  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  Brachman  has 
failed  thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  world  had  a  beginning ;  that  it  will 
end ;  that  its  form  is  circular ;  that  it  iyas  created 

*  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  p.  27.5,  276.  Id,  in  Indie,  p.  324.  Strab. 
lib.  xv.  p.  715—717,  piut,  in  Alex.  p.  701.  Q.  Curt.  lib, 
tiii.  c.  9. 
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by  God,  who  presides  over,  and  fills  it,  with  his 
majesty;  and  that  the  water  is  the  principle  of  all 
things.  With  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  they  follow 
the  doctrine  of  Plato  ;  intermixing  with  it,  like  that 
philosopher,  some  fictions,  in  order  to  express  or 
describe  those  punishments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence 
the  Greeks  give  them  the  name  of  Gymnosophists. 
Many  incredible  particulars  are  related,  concerning 
the  austerity  of  their  lives  and  their  prodigious  pa- 
tience.   Their  only  meat  and  drink  is  roots  and 
water.    As  they  admit  the  metempsychosis,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  from  their 
bodies  into  those  of  beasts,  they  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  animals.    It  is  thought  that  Pythagoras  bor- 
rowed this  doctrine  from  the  Brachmans.  They  con- 
tinue whole  days  standing  with  their  faces  towards 
the  sun,  and  that  in  the  season  when  this  planet  darts 
its  rays  with  the  greatest  violence.    Persuaded  that 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  for 
death,  when  he  finds  himself  oppressed  by  age  or 
sickness,  they  hold  it  glorious  to  anticipate  their  last 
hour,  and  burn  themselves  alive  ;  and.  indeed,  they 
pay  no  honours  to  those  who  die  merely  of  old  age ; 
and  imagine  they  would  pollute  their  funeral  pile, 
arrd  the  fire  that  is  to  burn  them  to  ashes,  should 
they  go  into  it  otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigour. 
'   Other  Brachmans,  more  judicious  and  humane  than 
the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate  with  their 
own  species;  and  so  far  from  considering  self-mur- 
der as  a  virtuous,  or  brave  action,  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  weakness  in  man  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke 
of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will 
of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the 
invincible  patience,  not  only  of  the  Indian  sages, 
but  also  of  the  *  women  of  that  country,  who  used 

*  Mulieres  in  Indid,  cum  est  cujusque  eamm  tir  mortnus,  in  cer- 
tamenjudidumtiuc  icniunt,quampturimum  ilk  dilej>erit :  plures  imm 
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to  contest  for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  com- 
mon husband.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for  that 
wife  whom  the  husband  had  loved  most  affection- 
ately; and  was  given  in  her  favour  by  the  sentence 
of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  never 
gave  judgment  till  such  time  as  they  had  made  a 
strict  examination,  and  heard  the  allegations  on  all 
sides.  The  wife  on  whom  the  preference  was  be- 
stowed, ran  to  meet  death,  and  ascended  the  funeral 
pile  with  incredible  joy  and  patience;  whilst  the  sur- 
viving wives  withdrew  in  the  deepest  transports  of 
affliction,  and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears. 

The  description  which  n  Porphyry  has  left  us  of 
these  philosophers,  resembles  in  many  particulars 
that  given  above.  According  to  this  author,  the 
Brachmans  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  They 
abstain  from  animals  of  every  kind,  and  if  they 
touch  any,  they  thereby  render  themselves  unclean. 
They  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night  in 
singing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  gods.  They  fast 
and  pray  perpetually.  The  greatest  part  of  them 
live  alone,  and  in  the  deepest  solitude,  and  neither 
marry  nor  possess  any  thing.  They  wish  for  nothing 
so  earnestly  as  death;  and  considering  this  life  as  a 
burthen,  they  wait  impatiently  for  the  moment  when 
the  soul  will  leave  the  bodv. 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where 
they  are  called  Bramins ;  and  retain,  in  many 
points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans. 

Alexander  passing  near  a  city  wherein  several  of 
these  Brachmans  dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  converse 
with  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some 
of  them  to  follow  him.  Being  informed  that  these 
philosophers  never  made  visits,  but  that  those  who 

singulis  solent  esse  nupta.  Qua  est  victrix,  ea  lata,  prascquentibus 
suis,  und,  Cum  viro  in  rogum  imponitur:  ilia  victa  massta  disccdit* 

'Fuse,  Qua. st.  lib.  v.  n.  78. 
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Lad  an  inclination  to  see  them,  must  go  to  their 
houses,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  beneath  his 
dignity  to  go  to  them  ;  and  not  just,  to  force  these 
sages  to  any  thing  contrary  to  their  laws  and  usages. 
Onesicritus,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was  de- 
puted to  them.    He  met,  not  far  from  the  city, 
with  fifteen  Bramins,  who  from  morning  till  even- 
ing stood  always  naked,  in  the  same  posture  in 
which  they  at  first  had  placed  themselves,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  city  at  night    He  addressed 
himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told  him  the  occasion 
of  his  coming.  The  latter,  gazing  upon  Onesicritus's 
clothes  and  shoes,  could  not  forbear  laughing;  after 
which  he  told  him,  "  That  anciently  the  earth  had 
"  been  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at 
"  that  time  with  dust ;   that  besides  water,  the 
"  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,  honey,  oil,  and 
"  wine.    That  man's  guilt  had  occasioned  a  change 
"  of  this  happy  condition;  and  that  Jupiter,  to 
"  punish  their  ingratitude,  had  sentenced  them  to 
"  a  long,  painful  labour.    That  their  repentance 
"  afterwards  moving  him  to  compassion,  he  had 
"  restored  them  their  former  abundance  :  however, 
"  that  by  the  course  of  things,  they  seemed  to  be 
"  returning  to  their  ancient  confusion."    This  rela- 
tion shows  evidently,  that  these  philosophers  had 
some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  first  man,  and  of 
the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  his 
sin. 

After  this  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to 
Mandanis,  the  eldest,  and  as  it  were,  the  superior 
of  the  band.  This  Brachman  said,  M  That  he 
"  thought  Alexander  worthy  of  admiration,  in  seek- 
"  ing  thus  for  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of 
"  his  government:  *  That  he  .was  the  first,  who 
"  had  ever  united  in  himself  the  two  characters  of 
"  conqueror  and  philosopher  ;  that  it  were  to  be 


*  Move*  yx?        avrov  h  otff>,o^  QtbocoQwr** 
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"  wished,  that  the  latter  character  were  the  attri- 
<;  bate  of  those  who  could  inspire  the  wisdom  which 
"  they  themselves  possessed,  and  enjoin  it  by  their 
"  authority."  He  added,  That  he  could  not  con- 
ceive the  motive  which  had  prompted  Alexander  to 
Undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what 
he  came  in  search  of,  in  so  remote  a  country. 

Onesieritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them 
to  quit  their  austere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the  for- 
tune of  Alexander,  saying,  that  they  would  find  in 
him  a  generous  master  and  benefactor,  who  would 
heap  upon  them  honours  and  riches  of  ail  kinds. 
Then  Mandanis  assuming  a  haughty,  philoso- 
phical tone,  answered,  "  That  he  did  not  want 
"  Alexander,  and  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  as  w7ell  as 
"  himself:  That  he  was  exempted  from  want,  de- 
"  sire,  or  fear  :  That  so  long  as  he  should  live,  the 
"  earth  would  furnish  him  all  things  necessary  for 
"  his  subsistence,  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of 
"  a  troublesome  companion  (meaning  his  body) 
"  and  set  him  at  full  liberty."  Calanus  appeared 
more  tractable  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion^ and  even  the  prohibition  of  his  superior,  who 
reproached  him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so 
low  as  to  serve  another  master  besides  God,  he  fol- 
lowed Onesieritus,  and  went  to  Alexander's  court, 
who  received  him  with   great  demonstrations  of 

j°y-r 

We  find  by  a  circumstance  which  history  has  re* 
corded,  that  this  people  used  often  to  employ  pa- 
rables and  similitudes  for  conveying  their  thoughts. 
One  day  as  he  was  discoursing  with  Alexander,  upon 
the  maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  administra- 
tion, he  exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensible  image, 
ana  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  He  laid  upon 
the  ground  a  great-  ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and 
shrunk  up,  and  then  set  his  foot  upon  one  end  of  it. 
The  hide  being  pressed  so  gave  way,  and  all  the  other 
ends  flew  up:  going  thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and 
pressing  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him  ob- 
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Serve,  that  whilst  he  lowered  it  on  one  side  all  the 
rest  rose  up,  till  treading  at  last  upon  the  middle,  the 
hide  fell,  equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he 
hinted  to  him,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  re- 
side in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  under- 
take such  long journies.  We  shall. soon  show  the 
reader  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher  ended  his 
days. 

°  Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the 
war  as  long  as  he  should  meet  with  new  nations,  and 
to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  whilst  they  should 
live  independent  on  him,  was  meditating  about 
passing  the  Hyphasus.  He  was  told  that  after 
passing  that  river  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through 
deserts,  and  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges, 
the  greatest  river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the 
country  lived  the  Gangaridas  and  the  Prasii,  whose 
king  was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entering  his  do- 
minions, at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  foot,  re-inforced  by  two 
thousand  chariots;  and,  which  struck  the  greatest 
terror,  with  three  thousand  elephants.  A  report  of 
this  being  spread  through  the  army,  struck  all 
the  soldiers  with  consternation,  and  raised  a  general 
murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who,  after  having 
traversed  so  many  countries,  and  being  grown  grey 
in  the  held,  were  incessantly  directing  their  eyes  and 
wishes  towards  their-  dear,  native  country,  made  loud 
complaints  that  Alexander  should  every  day  heap 
war  upon  war,  and  danger  on  danger.  They  had 
undergone,  but  just  before,  inexpressible  fatigues, 
having  been  exposed,  to  rain,  accompanied  with 
storms  and  thunder,  for  above  two  months.  Some 
bewailed  their  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised 
compassion-;  others  insolently  cried  aloud,  that  they 
would  march  no  farther, 

°  Q.  Curt.  !.  ix.  c.  i— 9.    Arrian.  1.  v.  p.  221—234.  & 
Mi.  p.  235—259,  Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  699,  701.    Died.  1. 
p.  550 — 570.    Justin.  1.  xii.c.  9>  10. 
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Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and 
learning  that  secret  assemblies  were  held  in  his 
camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  them,  sent 
for  tin1  officers  into  his  tent.,  and  commanding  them 
to  call  the  soldiers  together,  he  made  the  following 
speech:  "Tarn  not  ignorant*,  O  soldiers,  that  the 
"  [ndians  have  spread  abroad  many  reports,  pur- 
"  posely  to  terrify  us;  but  such  discourses  and  ar- 
"  titices  are  not  unusual  to  you.  Thus  the  Persians 
"  described  the  straits  at  Cilicia,  the  vast  plains  of 
u  Mesopotamia,  the  rivers  Tygris  and  Euphrates, 
"  as  so  many  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  yet 
"  your  bravery  conquered  them.  Do  you  repent  you 
"  have  followed  me  thus  far  ?  As  your  glorious  deeds 
c<  have  subdued  for  you  a  multitude  of  provinces, 
"  as  you  have  extended  your  conquests  beyond  the 
"  Iaxarthes  and  mount  Caucasus;  as  you  see  the 
"  rivers  of  India  flow  through  the  midst  of  your 
"  empire  ;  why  are  you  afraid  of  crossing  the  Hy- 
"  phasus,  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies  on  the 
"  banks  of  it,  as  on  those  of  the  Hydaspes?  What ! 
"  can  the  elephants,  whose  number  is  so  falsely  aug- 
"  mcnted,  terrify  you  to  such  a  degree  ?  But  has 
"  not  experience  taught  you,  that  they  are  more 
"  destructive  to  their  own  masters  than  to  the 
"  enemy  ?  Endeavours  are  used  to  intimidate  you  by 
"  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies ;  but  are 
"  they  more  numerous  than  those  of  Darius  ?  It  is 
"  sure  too  late  for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the 
"  enemy,  after  your  victories  have  made  Asia  a 
"  desert.  It  was  when  you  crossed  the  Hellespont 
"  that  you  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  small 
"  number  of  your  forces:  but  now  the  Scythians 
"  form  part  of  our  army;  the  Bactrians,  the  Sog- 
**  dians,  and  the  Dahae  are  with  us,  and  fight  for 
"  our  glory.  I,  however,  do  not  depend  on  those 
"  Barbarians.  It  is  on  you  only  that  I  rely;  your 
"  victorious  arms  alone  are  present  to  my  imagina- 
"  tiori  ;  and  your  courage  alone  assures  me  success. 
M  So  long  as  I  shall  be  surrounded  with  you  in  fight, 
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f  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  to  count  the  num- 
"  ber  of  my  troops  nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided 
"  you  go  on  to  battle  with  the  same  marks  of  joy 
V  and  confidence  you  have   hitherto  discovered, 
"  Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our  safety,  is  at 
%  stake.    Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  sup- 
"  posed  that  we  fly  before  our  enemies,  and  from 
"  that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the 
"  enemy  will  be  judged  formidable ;  for  you  are 
"  sensible,  that  in  war  reputation  is  every  thing. 
"  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of  authority,  and 
"  yet  I  employ  entreaties  only.    Do  not  abandon 
"  (I  conjure  you)  I  do  not  say  your  king  and 
"  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  bat- 
"  ties.    Do  not  break  to  pieces  in  my  hand  that 
iC  glorious  palm,  which  will  soon,  unless  envy  rob 
"  me  of  so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules, 
"  and  to  Bacchus."    As  the  soldiers  stood  with 
their  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  once 
open  their  lips,  "  What!  (continued  he)  do  1  then 
"  speak  to  the  deaf?    Will  no  one  listen  to  me, 
"  nor  condescend  to  answer  ?  Alas  1   I  am  aban- 
"  doned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered  up  to  the 

"  enemy.     -But  1  will  advance    stiil  farther, 

"  though  I  go  alone.  The  Scythians  and  Bactrians, 
"  more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me  whither- 
"  soever  I  lead  them.  Return  then  to  your  coun- 
"  try,  and  boast,  ye  deserters  of  your  king,  that 
"  you  have  abandoned  him.  As  for  myself,  I  will 
"  here  meet  either  with  the  victory  you  despair  of, 
"  or  with  a  glorious  death,  which  henceforwards 
"  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  my  wishes." 

Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the 
soldiers  still  kept  a  profound  silence.  They  waited 
in  expectation  of  hearing  their  commanders  and 
chief  officers  remonstrate  to  the  king,  that  their 
affection  was  as  strong  as  ever;  but  that  as  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  wounds,  and  worn  out 
with  toils,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
continue  the  war.     However,  not  one  of  them 
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presumed  to  address  him  in  their  favour.  The 
example  of  dims,  and  that  of  Callisthenes,  were 
still  recent.  The  officers,  who  were  then  with  him, 
had  an  hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in  battle 
for  their  prince;  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
hazard  the  losing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him 
the  truth.  Whilst  therefore  the  soldiers,  as  well  as 
officers,  continued  dumb,  without  once  daring  to 
lift  up  their  eves,  there  rose  on  a  sudden  a  murmur, 
which  increasing  by  insensible  degrees,  broke  into 
such  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears,  that  the  king 
himself,  whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  com- 
passion, could  not  forbear  weeping. 

At  last,  whilst  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears, 
and  in  deep  silence,  Ccenus  took  courage,  and  drew 
near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  his  air  and  action, 
that  he  desired  to  speak.    And  when  the  soldiers 
saw  him  take  off  his  helmet,  that  being  the  custom 
when  any  person  spoke  to  the  king,  they  besought 
him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  army;  and  accord- 
ingly he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  No,  Sir,  we  are  not 
"  changed  with  regard  to  our  affection  for  you : 
"  God  forbid  that  so  great  a  calamity  should  ever 
<c  befal  us>  We  still  have  and  shall  always  retain  the 
"  same  zeal,  the  same  affection  and  fidelity.  We  are 
"  reach  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and 
"  to  march  whithersoever  you  shall  think  fit  to  lead 
"  us.    But,  if  your  soldiers  may  be  allowed  to  lay 
"  before  you  their  sentiments  sincerely,  and  with- 
"  out  disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend  so 
w  far  as  to"  give  ear  to  their  respectful  complaints, 
u  which  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity 
"  could  have  extorted  from  them.    The  greatness, 
"  Sir,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not  only 
"  your  enemies,  but  even  your  soldiers  themselves. 
"  We  have  done  all  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to 
"  do.    We  have  crossed  seas. and  lands.    We  shall 
"  soon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and 
*■  you  are  meditating  the  conquest  of  another,  by 
"  i^OjW  search  of  new  Indias,  unknown  to  the 
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"  Indians  themselves.     Such  a  thought   may  be 
"  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses  ours,  and 
"  our  strength  still  more.     Behold  those  ghastly 
"  faces,  and  those  bodies  covered  over  with  wounds 
"  and  scars.    You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we 
"  were  at  your  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what 
"  now  remains  of  us.    The  few,  who  have  escaped 
"  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  have  neither  courage 
"  nor  strength  enough  to  follow  you.    All  of  them 
■£  long  to  revisit  their  relations  and  country,  and  to 
"  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your 
"  victories.    Forgive  them  a  desire  natural  to  all 
"  men.    It  will  be  glorious,  Sir,  for  you  to  have 
"  fixed  such  boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only 
"  your  moderation  could  prescribe  you  ;  and  to 
"  have  vanquished  yourself,  after  having  conquered 
<£  all  your  enemies." 

Ccenus  had  no  sooner  spoken,  but  there  were 
heard,  on  all  sides,  cries  and  confused  voices,  in- 
termixed with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  "  their 
"  lord  and  their  father."  Afterwards  all  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  especially  those  who  assumed  a  greater 
authority  because  of  their  age,  and  for  that  reason 
could  be  better  excused  the  freedom  they  took, 
made  the  same  humble  request;  but  still  the  king 
would  not  comply  with  it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch 
many  pangs,  before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to 
comply  with  things  repugnant  to  his  inclination. 
Alexander  therefore  shut  himself  up  two  days  in  his 
tent,  without  once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
his  most  familiar  friends,  in  order  to  see  whether 
some  change  might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as 
frequently  happens  on  such  occasions.  But  finding 
it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the  resolution  of 
the  soldiers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for 
their  return.  This  news  filled  the  whole  army  with 
inexpressible  joy  ;  and  Alexander  never  appeared 
greater,  or  more  glorious,  than  on  this  day,  in 
which  he  designed  for  the  sake  of  his  subjects,  to 
sacrifice  some  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur.  The 
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whole  ramp  echoed  with  praises  and  blessings  of 
Alexander,  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
come by  his  own  army,  who  was  invincible  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is  comparable  to 
those  acclamations  and  applauses  that  come  from 
the  heart,  and  which  are  the  lively  and  sincere  over- 
flowings of  it;  and  it  is  great  pity  that  princes  are 
not  more  affected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  or  four 
months,  at  most,  in  conquering  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Hyphasus,  called  to  this 
day  Pengab)  that  is,  the  five  waters,  fro-m  the  five 
rivers  which  water  it.  Before  his  setting  out,  he 
raised  twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies 
and  thanksgivings  for  the  victories  he  had  ob- 
tained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the 
gods,  were  attended  with  the  most  incredible  marks 
of  vanity.  The  altars  which  he  erected  in  their 
honour  were  seventy-five  feet  high.  He  caused  a 
camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  large  again 
as  his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  fosses  fifty  feet 
in  depth  by  ten  broad.  He  ordered  the  foot  to 
prepare,  and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds,  seven 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  :  and  the  cavalry  to  make 
mangers  for  the  horses  of  twice  the  usual  dimen- 
sions. Every  thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Alex- 
ander's view  in  these  orders,  which  flowed  from  an 
extravagance  of  vanity,  was  to  leave  posterity  monu- 
ments of  his  heroic  and  more  than  human  grandeur, 
and  to  have  it  believed,  that  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  superior  to  all  other  mortals. 

lie  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left 
Porus  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
1  lyphasus.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with 
Taxilus,  and  settled  a  peace  between  them  by  means 
of  an  alliance  equally  advantageous  to  both.  #  From 
thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Acesines ;  but  great  rains  having  made  this  river 
overflow  its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  being 
under  water,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp 
to  a  higher  ground.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried 
off  Ccenus,  whose  loss  was  bewailed  by  the  king 
and  the  whole  army.  There  was  not  a  greater  officer 
among  the  Macedonians,  and  he  had  distinguish- 
ed himselt  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  in  every  battle 
in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  one  of  those  singu- 
larly good  men,  zealous  for  the  public,  all  whose 
actions  are  free  from  self-interested  or  ambitious 
views,  and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as 
to  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  will.  But  now  Alexander  was  preparing 
for  his  departure. 

His  fleet  consisted  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  as 
well  gallies  as  boats,  to  carry  the  troops  and  pro- 
visions. Every  thing  being  ready  the  whole  army 
embarked,  about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  or  seven 
stars,  according  to  Aristobuius,  that  is,  about  the 
end  of  October.  The  fifth  day  the  fleet  arrived 
where  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  mix  their  streams. 
Here  the  ships  were  very  much  shattered,  because 
these  rivers  unite  with  such  prodigious  rapidity, 
that  as  great  storms  arise  in  this  part,  as  in  the  open 
sea.  At  last  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Oxy- 
dracae  and  the  Malli,  the  most  valiant  people  in 
those  parts.  These  were  perpetually  at  war  one 
with  another;  but  having  united  for  their  mutual 
safety,  they  had  drawn  together  ten  thousand  horse, 
and  fourscore  thousand  foot,  all  vigorous  young 
men,  with  nine  hundred  chariots.  However,  Alex- 
ander defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  dis- 
possessed them  of  some  strong  holds,  and  at  last 
marched  against  the  city  of  the  Qxydracae,  whither 
the  greatest  part  were  retired.  Immediately  he 
causes  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  set  up;  and,  as 
they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  he 
forces  one  of  the  scaling-ladders  from  a  soldier; 
Funs  up  the  first  (covered  with  his  shield)  and  gets  to 
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the  top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and 
Limneus.    The  soldiers  believing  him  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, mounted  swiftly  to  succour  him;  but  the  lad- 
ders breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone.  Alexander, 
seeing  himself  the  mark,  against  which  all  the  darts 
were  levelled,  both  from  the  towers  and  from  the 
rampart,  was  so  rash,   rather  than  valiant,  as  to 
leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
enemy,  having  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  be  either 
taken  or  killed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  rise,  and  without  once  having  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself,  or  revenge  his  death.    But,  happily 
for  him,  he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and  finding  himself  standing, 
sword  in  hand,  he  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest 
him,  and  even  killed  the  general  of  the  enemy  who 
advanced  to  run  him  through.    Happily  for  him  a 
second  time,  not  far  from  thence  there  stood  a  great 
tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  shield 
receiving  all  the  darts  that  were  shot  at  him  from  a 
distance ;  for  no  one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  great 
was  the  dread  which  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  fire  that  shot  from  his  eyes,  had  struck  into 
the  enemy.    At  last  an  Indian  let  fly  an  arrow  three 
feet  long  (that  being  the  length  of  their  arrows) 
which  piercing  his  coat  of  mail,  entered  a  consider- 
able way  into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right  side. 
So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the  wound, 
that  he  dropped  his  arms  and  lay  as  dead.  Behold 
then  this  p  mighty  conqueror,    this  vanquisher  of 
nations,  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life,  not  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure 
city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown  him.  The 
Indian  who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the 
greatest  transports  of  joy,  to  strip  him;  however, 
Alexander  no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy 
upon  him,  but,  fired  with  the  thirst  of  revenge,  he 
recalled  his  spirits  ;  and  grappling  with  the  Indian, 
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as  he  had  no  arms,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his 
side.  Some  of  his  chief  officers,  as  Peuoestes,  Leo- 
natus,  and  Timaeus,  who  had  got  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  with  some  soldiers  came  up  that  instant,  and 
attempting  impossibilities  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
sovereign's  iire,  th  v  form  themselves  as  a  bulwark 
round  his  body,  and  sustain  the  whole  effort  of  the 
enemy,  It  was  then  that  a  mighty  battle -was  fought 
round  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers,  who  had 
climbed  up  with  the  officers  above  mentioned,  hav- 
ing broken  the  bolts  of  a  little  gate,  standing  between 
two  towers,  they  by  that  means  let  in  the  Maeedo* 
nians.  Soon  after  the  town  was  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex. 

Their  first  care  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his 
tent.  Being  got  into  it,  the  #  surgeons  cut  off,  so 
very  dexterously,  the  wood  of  the  shaft  which  had 
been  shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the 
steel  point ;  and  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it 
was  a  bearded  arrow ;  f  and  that  it  could  not  be 
pulled  out,  without  danger,  unless  the  wound  were 
widened.  The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incre- 
dible resolution,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
people  to  hold  him.  The  incision  being  made,  and 
the  arrow  drawn  out,  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood 
ensued,  that  the  king  fainted  away.  Every  one 
thought  him  dead  ;  but  the  blood  being  stopped,  he 
recovered  by  degrees,  and  knew  the  persons  about 
him.  All  that  day,  and  the  whole  night  after,  the 
army  continued  under  arms  round  his  tent;  and 
would  not  stir  from  their  posts,  till  certain  news  was 
brought  of  his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to  take 
a  little  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  he  had  employed 
for  his  recovery,  before  his  wound  was  closed,  as  he 

*  In  these  ages  they  and  physicians  were  the  same  thing. 

t  So  arrows  are  called  that  have  beards  at  their  points  like 
fish-hooks.    Animadvej-tunt  kamos  ine$&f  tela. 
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knew  that  the  report  of  his  death  gained  ground 
among  the  Barbarians,  he  caused  two  vessels  to  be 
joined  together,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  mid- 
Vile,  insight  of  every  one;  purposely  to  shqw  himself 
to  those  who  imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by 
this  means,  all  their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with 
which  they  flattered  themselves.  He  afterwards 
went  down  the  river,  going  before  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  for  fear  lest  the  noise  of 
the  oars  should  keep  him  from  sleep,  which  he  very 
much  wanted.  When  he  was  a  little  better,  and  able 
to  go  out,  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  brought 
him  his  litter,  but  he  refused  it,  and  calling  for  his 
horse,  mounted  him.  At  this  sight,  all  the  shore, 
and  the  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with  the  accla- 
mations of  the  army,  who  imagined  they  saw  him 
rise,  in  a  manner,  from  the  grave.  Being  come 
near  his  tent,  he  alighted,  and  walked  a  little  way, 
surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  whilst  others  clasped  his 
knees;  others  again  were  contented  with  only  touch- 
ing his  clothes,  and  with  seeing  him  ;  but  all  in 
general  burst  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thousand 
blessings  from  heaven,  wished  him  long  life,  and  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity. 

At  this  instant  deputies  came  from  the  Malli, 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Oxydracse,  being  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  besides  the  governors  of  the  cities 
and  of  the  province,  who  brought  him  presents, 
and  paid  him  homage,  pleading  in  excuse  for  not 
having  done  it  before,  their  strong  love  of  liberty. 
They  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  for 
their  governor,  whomsoever  he  pleased  to  nominate  ; 
that  they  would  pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him 
hostages,  lie  demanded  a  thousand  of  the  chief 
persons  of  their  nation,  whom  he  also  might  make 
use  of  in  war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the  country. 
They  put  into  his  hands  such- of  their  countrymen 
as  were  handsomest  and  best  shaped,  with  five  hun- 
dred chariots,  though  not  demanded  by  him ;  at 
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which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave 
them  back  their  hostages,  and  appointed  Philip  their 
governor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy, 
and  found  his  strength  increase  daily,  tasted  with  so 
much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  both  of  his 
victory  and  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them 
for  ever.  His  chief  courtiers,  and  most  intimate 
friends,  thought  it  a  proper  juncture,  during  this 
calm  and  serenity  of  his  mind,  for  them  to  unbosom 
themselves,  and  expose  their  fears  to  him  :  it  was 
Craterus  spoke  on  this  occasion.  "  We  begin,  royal 
"  Sir,  to  breathe  and  live,  now  we  find  you  in  the 
"  condition  to  which  the  goodness  of  the  gods  has 
"  restored  you.  But  how  great  were  our  fears  and 
"  our  griefs  !  How  severely  did  we  reproach  our-- 
"  selves,  for  having  abandoned,  in  such  an  ex- 
"  tremity,  our  king,  our  father  !  It  was  not  in  our 
"  power  to  follow  him ;  but  this  did  not  extenuate 
■  our  guilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  crimi- 
ct  nals,  in  not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for 
"  your  sake.  But,  Sir,  never  plunge  us  in  such 
"  deep  affliction  hereafter.  Does  a  wretched  paltry 
**  town  deserve  to  be  bought  at  so  dear  a  price  as 
".the  loss  of  your  life?  Leave  those  petty  exploits 
"  and  enterprises  to  us,  and  preserve  your  person 
"  for  such  occasions  only  as  are  worthy  of  you.  We 
u  still  shudder  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  what 
u  we  so  lately  were  spectators  of.  We  have  seen 
"  the  moment,  when  the  most  abject  hands  upon 
H  earth  were  going  to  seize  the  greatest  prince  in  the 
"  universe,  and  despoil  him  of  his  royal  robes. 
u  Permit  us,  Sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  your  own 
<£  master,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us  :  we  have 
"  a  right  over  your  life,  since  ours  depends  on  it; 
"  and  we  dare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as 
"  beins  your  subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more 
"  careful  of  so  precious  a*^  life,  if  not  for  your  own 
"  sake,  at  least  for  ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the 
"  universe." 
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The  king  was  strong!]/  \  "ached  with  these  testi- 
monies of  their  affection,  and  having  embraced  them 
severally  with  inexpress  tenderness,  he  answered 
as  follows:  "  I  cann  tftougb  thank  all  present, 
f*  who  are  the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends, 
"  not  only  for  your  having  this  day  preferred  my 
"  safety  to  your  own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofs 
"  you  have  given  me  of  your  zeal  and  affection, 
{i  from  the  beginning  of  this  war;  and  if  any  thug 
%t  is  capable  of  making  me  wish  lor  a  longer  life, 
u  it  is  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  jor  years  to  come, 
"  such  Valuable  friends  as  yolii  But  give  me  leave 
L-  to  obsei  ve,  that  in  some  points  we  differ  very  much 
"  in  opinion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long;  and 
"  even,  if  it  were  possibly,  for  ever;  but  as  to  my- 
"  self,  I  compute  the  length  of  my  existence,  not 
u  by  years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have  confined 
"  my  ambition  withifi  the  narrow  limits  of  Mace- 
"  donia  ;  and,  contented  with  the  kingdom  my 
<c  ancestors  left  me,  have  waited,  in  the  midst  of 
"  pleasures  and  indolence,  an  inglorious  old  age. 
"  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are 
**  computed,  I  shall  seem  to  have  lived  long;  but 
"  can  you  imagine,  that,  after  having  made  Europe 
f*  and  Asia  but  one  empire,  after  having  conquered 
"  the  two  noblest  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  tenth 
"  year  of  my  reign,  and  the  thirtieth  of  my  age, 
"  it  will  become  me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so 
"  brilliant  a  career,  and  discontinue  the  pursuit  of 

glory*  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself? 
"  Know  that  this  glory  ennobles  all  things,  .and 
(i  gives  a  |ruje  and  solid  grandeur  to  whatever  ap- 
"  pears  insignificant.  In  what  place  soever  I  may 
"  ikdit,  I 'Shall  fancy  myself  upon  the  stage  of  the 
u  world,  and  in  presence  of  all  mankind.  I  con- 
"  fess  that  i  have  atchieved  mighty  things  hitherto; 
u  but  the  country  we  are  now  in,  reproaches  me 
"  that  a  woman  has  done  still  greater.    It  is  Semi- 

ramis  I  mean.  How  many  nations  did  she  con- 
<c  qaer  1  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her  !  What 
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"  magnificent  and  stupendous  works  did  she  finish  ! 
"  How  shameful  is  it,  that  I  should  not  yet  have 

attained  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory  \  Do  but 
"  second  my  ardour,  and  I  shall  soon  surpass  her. 
"  Defend  me  only  from  secret  cabals,  and  domestic 
u  treasons,  by  which  most  princes  lose  their  lives,  I 
#  take  the  rest  upon  myself  and  will  be  answerable 
(C  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war." 

This  speech  gives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexanders 
character.  He  had  no  notion  of  true  glory.  He 
did  not  know  either  the  principle,  the  rule,  or  end 
of  it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where  it  was  not.  The 
common  error  was  that  -which  he  adopted,  and 
cherished.  He  fancied  himself  born  merely  for 
glory  ;  and  that  none  could  be  acquired  but  by  un- 
bounded, unjust,  and  irregular  conquests.  In  his 
impetuous  sallies  after  a  mistaken  glory,  he  followed 
neither  reason,  virtue,  nor  humanity ;  and,  as  if  his 
ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and 
standard  to  all  other  men,  he  was  surprised  that 
neither  his  officers  nor  soldiers  would  enter  into  his 
views;  and  lent  themselves  very  unwillingly  to  sup- 
port his  ridiculous  enterprises. 

Alexander,  after  having  ended  his  speech,  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  and  continued  encamped  for 
several  days  in  this  place.  He  afterwards  went  upon 
the  river,  and  his  army  marched  after  him  along 
the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the  Sabracse,  a 
powerful  nation  of  Indians.  These  had  levied 
sixty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  and  re- 
inforced them  with  five  hundred  chariots;  however, 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  a  terror  through  the 
whole  country,  and  accordingly  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  make  their  submission.  After  having  built 
another  city,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he 
arrived  in  the  territories  of  Musicanus,  a  very  rich 
prince,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  king  Sam  us.  At 
the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Ptolemy  was 
dangerously  wounded;  for  the  Indians  had  poisoned 
all  their  arrows  and  swords,  so  that  the  wounds  they 
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made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  who  had  the  highest 
love  and  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  was  very  much  afflict- 
ed, and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near 
him,  that  he  himself  might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure. 
He  was  his  near  relation,  and  according  to  some 
writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was  one 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  was  highly  esteemed 
in  war,  and  had  greater  talents  for  peace.  He  was 
averse  to  luxury,  vastly  generous,  easy  of  access, 
and  did  not  imitate  the  pomp,  which  wealth  and 
prosperity  had  made  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian 
noblemen  assume  :  in  a  word,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  he  were  more  esteemed  by  his  sovereign  or 
his  country.  We  are  told  there  appeared  to  Alex- 
ander, in  a  dream,  a  dragon,  which  presented  him 
an  herb,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  his  friend's  wound; 
and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent 
for,  when  laying  it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed 
in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  army. 

q  The  king  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Pa- 
tala  about  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  that  is,  about 
the  end  of  July;  so  that  the  fleet  was  nine  months 
at  least  from  its  setting  out,  till  its  arrival  at  that 
place.  There  the  river  Indus  divides  into  two 
large  arms,  and  forms  an  island,  but  much  larger, 
like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  and  hence  the  city 
above  mentioned  received  its  name,  Patala,  ac- 
cording to  rArrian,  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
the  same  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander 
caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  also  an 
harbour  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  This 
being  clone,  he  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ocean,  exposing 
in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  mercy  ©f  a 
river  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The 
only  consolation  they  had  in  this  rash  enterprise,  was 
Alexander's  uninterrupted  success.    When  he  had 
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sailed  *  twenty  leagues,  the  pilots  told  him  that  thev 
began  to  perceive  the  sea-air,  and  therefore  believed 
that  the  ocean  could  not  be  far  off.   Upon  this  news, 
leaping  for  joy,  he  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with 
all  their  strength,  and  told  the  soldiers,  "  That  the^ 
"  at  last  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which 
"  they  had  so  earnestly  desired ;  that  now  nothing 
"  could  oppose  their  valour,    nor  add  to  their 
"  glory ;  that  without  fighting  any  more,  or  spilling 
"  of  blood,  they  were  masters  of  the  universe;  that 
"  their  exploits  had  the  same  boundaries  with  na- 
"  ture ;  and  that  they  w  ould  soon  be  spectators  of 
u  things,  known  only  to  the  immortal  gods." 

Being  come  nearer  the  sea,  a  circumstance  new 
and  unheard  of  by  the  Macedonians,  threw  them 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  exposed  the  fleet  to 
the  greatest  danger;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  ocean.    Forming  a  judgment  of  this 
vast  sea,  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only 
one  they  knew,  and  whose  ebbings  are  impercep- 
tible, they  were  very  much  astonished  when  they 
saw  it  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the  coun- 
try; and  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  who  were  disposed  to  punish  their  rashness. 
They  were  no  less  surprised  and  terrified,  some  hours 
after,  when  they  saw  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  which 
now  withdrew  as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving 
those  lands  uncovered  it  had  so  lately  overflowed. 
The  fleet  was  very  much  shattered,  and  the  ships  be- 
ing now  upon  dry  land,  the  fields  were  covered  with 
clothes,  with  broken  oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great 
storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  after  having  spent  full  nine 
months  in  coming  down  the  rivers,  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon 
that  vast  expanse  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  this 
sight,  worthy  so  great  a  conqueror  as  himself;  greatly 
overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had  undergone,  and  the 
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many  thousnnd  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it.  ffff 
then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particularly 
to  Neptune;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  had 
slaughtered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden  cups; 
and  besought  the  gods  not  to  sutler  any  mortal  after 
him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Find- 
ing that  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  e  arth  on  that  side,  he  imagined  he  had 
compl<  cd  hi  -  mighty  design;  and,  highly  delighted 
with  himself  he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
and  army,  which  waited  for  him  at  Patala,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  place. 


Sect.  XVII.  Alexander,  in  his  march  through  de- 
serts, is  grievous/]/  distressed  by  famine.  He  ar- 
rives at  Pasargada,  where  Cyril  ss  monument 
stood.  Orsines,  a  poxcerful  satrap,  is  put  to 
death  through  the  clandestine  intrigues  of  Ba- 
goas  the  eunuch.  Calanus  the  Indian  ascends  a 
funeral  pile,  where  he  voluntarily  meets  his  dcatli. 
Alexander  marries  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, llarpalus  arrives  at  Athens ;  Demosthenes 
is  banished.  The  Macedonian  soldiers  make  an  in- 
surrection, which  Alexander  appeases.  He  re- 
cals  Antipater  from  Macedonia,  and  sends  Cra- 
terus  in  his  room.  The  king's  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  Ilephtcstion. 

'Alexander  being  returned  to  Patala,  pre- 
pared all  tlrings  for  the  departure  of  his  fleet  He 
appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it,  who  was  the  only 
officer  that  had  the  courage  to  accept  of  this  com- 
mission, which  was  a  very  hazardous  one,  because 
they  were  to  sail  over  a  sea  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  at  his  ac- 
cepting of  it;  and,  after  testifying  his  acknowledg- 
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ment  upon  that  account  in  the  most  obliging  feiW 
he  commanded  him  to  take  the  best  ships'  in  the 
fleet,  and  to  go  and  observe  the  sea-coast  extending; 
from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gtrfph : 
and,  after  having  given  these  orders,  iie  set  out  by 
land  for  Babylon. 

x  Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  sarttfr 
time  with  Alexander.  It  was  not  yet  the  season 
proper  for  sailing,  it  was  summer,  when  the  south- 
ern sea-winds  rise;  and  the  season  of  the  north- 
winds,  which  blow  in  winter,  was  not  yet  come. 
He  therefore  did  not  set  sail  till  about  the  end  of 
September,  which  was  too  soon;  and  accordingly 
he  was  incommoded  by  winds  some  days  after  his 
departure,  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  for  twenty- 
four  days. 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian, 
who  has  given  us  an  exact  journal  of  this  voyage, 
copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched 
through  the  country  of  the  Oritae,  the  capital 
whereof  was  called  Ora  or  Rhambacis.  Here  he 
was  in  such  want  of  provision,  that  he  lost  a  great 
number  of  soldiers;  and  brought  back  from  India 
scarce  the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had  con- 
sisted of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thousand  horse.  Sickness,  bad  food,  and  the 
excessive  heats,uhad  swept  them  away  in  multitudes; 
but  famine  made  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the 
troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was  neither 
plowed  nor  sowed;  its  inhabitants  being  savages, 
who  fared  very  hard,  and  led  a  most  uncomfortable 
life.  After  they  had  eaten  all  the  palm-tree  roots 
that  could  be  met  with,  they  were  obliged  to  feed 
upon  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  next  upon  their 
war-horses  ;  and  when  they  had  no  beasts  left  to 
carry  their  baggage,  they  were  forced  to  burn  those 
rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Macedonians 
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had  run  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  The  plague, 
a  disease  which  generally  accompanies  famine,  com- 
pleted the  calamity  of  the  soldiers,  and  destroyed 
great  numbers  of  them. 

Alter  marching  threescore  days,  Alexander  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  Gedrosia,  where  he  found  plenty 
of  all  things:  for  not  only  the  soil  was  very  fruitful, 
but  the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  that 
country,  sent  him  all  kind  of  provisions.  He  conti- 
nued some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army. 
The  governors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a 
great  number  of  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of 
burthen,  from  the  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him, 
he  remounted  his  troops ;  equipped  those  who  had 
lost  every  thing;  and  soon  after  presented  all  of  them 
with  arms,  as  beautiful  as  those  they  had  before, 
which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were 
upon  the  confines  of  Persia,  at  that  time  in  peace, 
and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and 
went  though  it,  not  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a 
warrior  and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of  masque- 
rade, and  Bacchanalian  festivity ;  committing  the 
most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He  was 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  himself  being  seated  on  a 
magnificent  chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was 
raised,  in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed 
the  days  and  nights  in  feasts  and  carousing.  This 
chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the  shape  of 
tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  purple 
coverlets;  and  others,  shaped  like  cradles,  were  over* 
shadowed  with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  sides  of 
the  roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses,  a  great  number 
.of  casks  ready  broached  were  placed,  whence  the 
soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flaggons,  cups,  and  gob- 
lets, prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  in- 
struments, and  the  howling  of  the  Bacchanals,  who, 
with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  like  so  many  frantic 
creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  abandoning  themselves 
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to  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  All  this  he  did  in 
imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had 
conquered  India.  This  riotous,  dissolute  march  lasted 
seven  days,  during  all  which  time  the  army  was 
never  sober.  It  was  very  happy,  says  Quiatus  Cur* 
tius,  for  them,  that  the  conquered  nations  did  not 
think  of  attacking  them  in  this  condition;  for  a 
thousand  resolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with  great 
ease  have  defeated  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
whilst  thus  plunged  in  wine  and  excess. 

u  Nearchus  still  keeping  along  the  sea-coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  came  at  last  into  the  Per- 
sian gulph,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Harmusia, 
now  called  Ormus.    He  there  was  informed,  that 
Alexander  was  not  above  five  days'  journey  from 
him.    Having  left  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he 
went  to  meet  Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four 
persons.    The  king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet. 
When  news  was  brought  him  that  Nearchus  was 
arrived  almost  alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had  been  so 
very  happy  as  to  escape  from  the  general  misfortune. 
His  arrival  confirmed  him  still  more  in  his  opinion, 
when  he  beheld  a  company  of  pale,  lean  creatures, 
whose  countenances  were  so  much  changed,  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  know  them  agaki.  Taking 
Nearchus  aside,  he  told  him,  that  he  was  overjoyed 
at  his  return,  but  at  the  same  time  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  his  fleet.    "  Your  fleet,  royal  Sir," 
cried  he  immediately,  "  thanks  to  the  gods,  is  not 
lost:"   Upon   which  he  related  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  left  it.    Alexander  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  and  confessed,  that  this  happy  news  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all  Asia. 
He  heard,   with  uncommon  delight,   the  account 
Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he 
had  made;  and  bid  him  return  back,  and  go  quite 
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up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the 

first  orders  he  had  given  him. 

In  Carman  ia,  many  complaints  were  made  to 
Ate-xancMr,  concerning  governors  and  other  officers, 
who  had  grievously  oppressed  the  people -of  various 
provinces  during  his  absence  :  for,  fully  persuaded 
;     would  never  return,  they  had  exercised  every 

cies  of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 
Jiut  Alexander,  strongly  affected  with  their  griev- 
ances, and  pierced  to  the  very  soul  with  their  just 
complaints,  put  to  death  as  many  as  were  found 
guilty  of  mal-administration,  and  with  them  six 
hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of 
tiXi  \r  exactions  and  oilier  crimes.  He  ever  after- 
wards treated  with  tht<  same  severity  all  such  of  his 
officers  as  v.ere  conv  icted  of  the  like  guilt,  so  that 
his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered 
nations.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince  owes 
these  examples  of  severity  to  his  equity,  which 
Ought  to  check  every  kind  of  irregularity ;  to  his 
glory,  to  prove  he  does  not  connive,  or  share  in  the 
injustice  committed  in  his  name;  to  the  consolation 
of  his  subjects,  whom  he  supplies  with  a  vengeance 
which  themselves  ought  never  to  exercise ;  in  fine,  to 
the  safety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  so  equitable 
an  administration,  is  secured  from  many  dangers, 
and  very  often  from  insurrections.  It  is  a  great  un- 
happiness  to  a  kingdom,  when  every  part  of  it  re- 
sounds with  exactions,  vexations,  oppressions,  and 
corruption,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single  man  is  pu- 
nished, as  a  terror  to  the  rest;  and  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  public  authority  falls  only  upon  the 
people,  and  never  on  those  who  ruin  them. 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took,  in  the  account 
which  Nearchus  gave  him  of  Iris  successful  voyage, 
inspired  that  prince  with  a  great  inclination  for  navi- 
gation and  voyages  by  sea.  He  proposed  no  less 
than  to  sail  from  the  Persian  gulph,  round  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time  Hercules* 
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pillars;  a  voyage  which  had  been  several  times  at- 
tempted, and  once  performed,  by  order  of  a  im<s  of 
Egypt,  called  Nechao,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
It  was  alterwards  his  design,  when  lie  should  have 
humbled  the  pride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  was 
greatly  exasperated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Iberia,  from  the  river  lberus:  he  next  was  to 
go  over  the  Alps,  and  coast  along  Italy,  where  he 
would  have  had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epirus, 
and  from  thence  into  Macedonia.  For  this*  pur- 
pose, he  sent  orders  to  the  viceroys  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria,  to  build  in  several  parts  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  particularly  at  Thapsacus,  ships  sufficient  for 
that  enterprise ;  and  he  caused  to  be  felled,  on 
mount  Libanus,  a  great  number  of  trees,  which 
were  to  be  curried  into  the  above-mentioned  city. 
Ikit  this  project,  as  well  as  a  great  many  more  which 
he  meditated,  were  all  defeated  by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasareada, 
a  city  of  Persia.  Or  si  ties  was  governor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  greatest  nobleman  in  it.  He  descended 
from  Cyrus;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors,  he  himself  had  amassed  great 
treasures,  having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  large 
country.  lie  had  done  the  king  a  signal  piece 
of  service.  The  person,  who  governed  the  pro- 
vince during  Alexander's  expedition  into  India, 
happened  to  die  ;  when  Orsines  observing,  that,  for 
want  of  a  governor,  all  things  were  running  to  con- 
fusion, took  the  administration  upon  himself,  com- 
posed matters  very  happily,  and  preserved  them  in 
the  utmost  tranquillity,  till  Alexander's  arrival.  He 
went  to  meet  him,  wfrh  presents  of  all  kinds  for 
himself,  as  well  as  his  officers.  These  consisted  of 
a  great  number  of  line  managed  horses,  chariots 
enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  precious  furniture, 
jewels,  gold  vases  of  prodigious  weight,  purple  robes, 
and  four  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  specie*. 


*  About  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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However,  this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to 
him;  for  he  presented  such  gifts  to  the  principal 
grandees  of  the  court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their 
expectations,  but  gave  nothing  to  theeunuch  Bagoas, 
the  king's  favourite;  and  this  not  through  forgetful- 
ness,  but  out  of  contempt.    Some  persons  telling 
him  how  much  the  king  loved  Bagoas,  he  answered, 
4'  1  honour  the  king's  friends,  but  not  an  infamous 
"  eunuch."    These  words  being  told  Bagoas,  he 
employed  all  his  credit  to  ruin  a  prince  descended 
from  the  noblest  blood  in  the  East,  and  irreproach- 
able in  his  conduct.     He   even  bribed  some  of 
Orsines'  attendants,  giving  them  instructions  how  to 
impeach  him  at  a  proper  season;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  whenever  he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he  filled 
his  mind  with  suspicions  and  distrust,  letting  drop 
ambiguous  expressions  concerning  that  nobleman,  as 
if  by  chance ;  and  dissembling  very  artfully  the  mo- 
tives of  his  discontent.    Nevertheless,  the  king  sus- 
pended his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  discovered 
less  esteem  than  before  for  Orsines,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  what  was  plotting  against  him,  so  secretly 
the  affair  was  carried  on;  and  the  eunuch,  in  his  pri- 
vate discourses  with  Alexander,   was  perpetually 
charging  him  either  with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  great  danger  to  which  princes  are  exposed, 
is  the  suffering  themselves  to  be  prejudiced  and  over- 
reached in  this  manner  by  their  favourites;  a  danger 
so  common,  that  St.  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Eu- 
genius*,  assures  him,  that  if  he  were  exempt  from 
this  weakness,  he  may  boast  himself  to  be  the  only 
man  in  the  world  ihat  is  so.  What  is  here  spoken 
of  princes,  is  applicable  to  all  who  are  in  power. 
Great  men  generally  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slan- 
derer; and  for  this  reason,  because  he  generally 
putb  on  the  mask  of  affection  and  zeal,  which  sooths 
their  pride.  Slander  always  makes  some  impression 
on  the  most  equitable  minds;  and  leaves  behind  it 


*  Dc  Consider,  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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such  dart  and  gloomy  traces,  as  raise  suspicions, 
jealousies,  and  distrusts.    The  artful  slanderer  is 
bold  and  indefatigable,  because  he  is  sure  to  escape 
unpunished;   and  is  sensible,  that  he  runs  but  very 
little  danger,  in  greatly  prejudicing  others.  With 
regard  to  the  great,  they  seldom  make  inquiry  into 
the  grounds  of  these  secret  calumnies,  either'  from 
indolence,  inattention,  or  shame  to  appear  suspicious, 
fearful,  or  diffident;  in  a  word,  from  their  unwilling- 
ness to  own  that  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  rash  credulity.    In  this 
manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtue,  and  the  most  ir- 
reproachable fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to  in- 
evitable ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  oc- 
casion.   Bagoas,  after  having  taKen  his  measures  at 
distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his  dark  design.  Alex- 
ander, having  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be 
opened,  in  order  to  perform  funeral  honours  to  the 
ashes  01  that  great  prince,  found  nothing  in  it,  but  an 
old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  scymitar; 
whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  the  Persians  had  reported.    The  king  laid  a 
golden  crown  on  his  urn,  and  covered  it  with  his 
cloak;  vastly  surprised  that  so  powerful  and  renowned 
a  prince  had  not  been  buried  with  greater  pomp 
than  a  private  man.    Bagoas  thinking  this  a  proper 
time  for  him  to  speak,  c£  Are  we  to  wonder  (says  he) 
u  that  we  find  the  tombs  of  kings  so  empty,  since 
"  the  houses  of  governors  and  provinces  are  filled 
"  with  the  gold  of  which  they  have  deprived  them? 
"  I,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  monument;  but 
"  I  have   heard  Darius  say,   that  immense  trea- 
"  sures  were  buried  in  it.    Hence  flowed  the  un- 
"  bounded  liberality  and  profusion  of  Opines,  who, 
"  by  bestowing  what  he  conld  not  keep  without 
"  ruining  himself,  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  this 
"  in  your  sight."     This  charge  was  without  the 
least  foundation;  and  yet  the  Magi,  who  guarded 
the  oepolchre,  were  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  and  nothing  was  discovered  relating  to 
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the  pretended  theft.  Their  silence  on  this  occa- 
sion, ought  naturally  to  have  cleared  Orsines  ;  but 
the  artful,  insinuating  discourses  of  Bagoas,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Alexanders  mind,  and 
by  that  means  given  calumny  an  easy  access  to  it. 
The  accusers,  whom  Bagoas  had  suborned,  having 
made  choice  of  a  favourable  moment,  came  and  im- 
peached Orsines,  and  charged  him  with  the  commis- 
sion of  several  odious  crimes,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
with  stealing  the  treasures  of  the  monument.  At 
this  charge,  the  matter  appeared  no  longer  doubtful, 
and  the  indications  were  thought  sufficient ;  so  that 
this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains,  before  he  so 
much  as  suspected  that  any  accusation  had  been 
brought  against  him ;  and  was  put  to  death,  with- 
out beins  so  much  as  heard,  or  confronted  with  his 
accusers.  Too  unhappy  fate  of  kings,  who  do  not 
bear  and  examine  things  in  person;  and  who  still 
continue  infatuated,  notwithstanding  the  number-^ 
less  examples  they  read  in  history,  of  princes  who 
have  been  deceived  in  the  like  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the 
king  an  Indian,  called  Calanus,  reputed  the  wisest 
man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he  professed  the 
practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however 
been  persuaded,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend 
upon  the  court,  y  This  man,  having  lived  four- 
score and  three  years,  without  having  been  ever 
afflicted  with  sickness ;  and  having  a  very  severe  tit 
of  the  chptic,  upon  his  arrival  at  Pasargada,  re- 
solved to  put  himself  to  death.  Resolutely  deter- 
mined not  to  let  the  perfect  health  he  had  always 
enjoyed,  be  impaired  by  lingering  pains;  and  being 
also  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  physicians, 
and  of  being  tortured  with  loads  of  medicine,  he 
besought  the  king  to  order  tiic  erecting  of  a  funeral 
pile  for  him  ;  and  desired  that  after  he  had  ascended 

7  Arrian.  1.  vii.  P.  J)\0d.  lib.  xvii,  p.  573,  574.  B»i 
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it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it  Alexander  imagined 
Caianus  might  easily  be  dissuaded  from  so  dreadful 
a  design;  but  finding,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments 
he  could  use,  that  Caianus  was  still  inflexible,  he 
at  last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  with  it.  Caianus 
then  rode  on  horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral 
pile :  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods  :  caused 
the  same  libations  to  be  poured  upon  himself,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  which  are 
practised  at  funerals  ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  as 
was  done  to  the  victims  at  a  sacrifice ;  embraced 
such  of  his  friends  as  were  present;  intreated 
them  to  be  merry  that  day,  to  feast  and  carouse  with 
Alexander  ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  soon  see  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  saying 
these  words  he  ascended,  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness, the  funeral  pile,  laid  himself  down  upon  it,  and 
covered  his  face ;  and,  when  tiie  flame  catched  him, 
he  did  not  make  the  least  motion  ;  but  with  a  pa^- 
tience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  whole  army, 
continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  at  first  had  laid 
himself;  and  completed  his  sacrifice,  by  dying  pur- 
suant to  the  custom  practised  by  the  sages  of  Iris 
country. 

x  The  historian  informs  us,  that  people  differed 
very  much  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  action. 
Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a  frantic,  sense- 
less wretch;  others  imagined  he  was  prompted  toil 
out  of  vain-glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  gazed 
at,  and  to  pass  for  a  miracle  in  constancy  (and  these 
were  not  mistaken;)  others  again  applauded  this 
false  heroism,  which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in 
this  manner  over  pain  and  death. 

Alexander,  being  returned  into  his  tent,  after 
this  dreadful  ceremony,  invited  several  of  his  friends 
and  general  officers  to  supper;  and  in  compliance 
with  Calanus's  request,  and  to  do  him  honour,  he 
proposed  a  crown,  as  a  reward  for  him  who  should 
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quaff  most.  He  who  conquered  on  this  occasion, 
was  Promachus,  who  swallowed  four  measures  of 
vine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints.  After  re- 
ceiving the  prize,  which  was  a  crown  worth  a  #  talent, 
he  survived  his  victory  but  three  days.  Of  these 
guests,  forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance  :  a 
scene,  worthy  of  closing  that  which  Calanus  had  a 
little  before  exhibited ! 

a  From  Pcisa  'vrada,  Alexander  came  to  Persepo- 
lis  ;  and,  surveying  the  remains  of  the  conflagration, 
was  exasperated  against  '■  imself,  for  his  folly  in  set- 
tins  it  on  fjre.  From  hence  he  advanced  towards 
Susa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance  with  his  orders, 
had  begun  to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet ; 
feut  being  informed  that  Alexander  was  going  to 
Susa,  he  came  down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasi- 
tigris,  and  sailed  up  this  river  to  a  bridge,  where 
Atexandei  was  to  pass  it.  Then  the  naval  and  land 
armies  joined  The  king  offered  to  his  gods  sacri- 
fices, by  way  of  thanks  for  his  happy  return,  and 
great  rejoicings  were  made  in  the  camp,  Nearchus 
received  the  honours  due  to  him,  for  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  the  fleet ;  and  for  having  conducted 
it  so  far  safe,  through  numberless  dangers. 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  all  the  captives  of  qua- 
lity he  had  left  there.  He  married  Statira,  Darius's 
eldest  daughter,  and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  dear 
Hcpiia^tion.  And  in  order  that  by  making  these 
marriages  more  common,  his  own  might  not  be 
censured,  he  persuaded  the  greatest  noblemen  in 
hi  court,  and  his  principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him. 
Ad  !y  they  chose  from  among  the  noblest 

families  of  Persia  about  fourscore  young  maidens, 
whom  they  married.  His  design  was,  by  these  al- 
liances, to  cement  so  strongly  the  union  of  the  two 
nations,  that  they  should  thenceforward  form  but 
one,  .under  his  empire.    The  nuptials  were  solem- 


'»  Arrian.  de  Indie,  p.  357,  358. 
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nized  after  the  Persian  manner.  He  likewise  feasted 
all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  married 
before  in  that  country.  It  is  related  that  there  were 
nine  thousand  guests  at  this  feast,  and  that  he  gave 
each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay 
his  soldiers'  debts.  But  finding  that  several ,  would 
not  declare  the  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its 
being  an  artifice  merely  to  discover  those  among 
them  who  were  too  lavish  of  their  money,  he  ap- 
pointed in  his  camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were 
paid,  without  asking  the  name  either  of  the  debtor 
or  creditor.  His  liberality  was  very  great  on  this 
occasion,  and  gave  prodigious  satisfaction  ;  we  are 
told  that  it  amounted  to  near  ten  thousand  talents  * ; 
but  his  indulgence,  in  permitting  every  person  to 
conceal  his  name,  was  a  still  more  agreeable  cir- 
cumstance. He  reproached  the  soldiers  for  their 
seeming  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  promise,  and 
said  to  them,  f  "  That  a  king  ought  never  to  for- 
feit his  word  with  his  subjects  ;  nor  his  subjects; 
suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  siiarmful  a 
prevarication."  A  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms 
the  security  of  a  people,  and  the  most  solid  glory 
of  a  prince ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  re- 
nounced for  ever,  by  the  violation  of  a  single  pro- 
mise; which  in  affairs  of  government  is  the  most 
fatal  of  all  errors. 

And  now  there  arrived  at  Susa  thirty  thousand 
Persian  young  men,  most  of  the  same  age,  and 
called  Epigoni,  that  is,  successors;  as  coming  to 
relieve  the  old  soldiers  in  their  duty  and  long 
fatigues.  Such  only  had  been  made  choice  of,  as 
were  the  strongest  and  best  shaped  in  all  Persia  ; 
and  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  such  cities  a§ 
were  either  founded  or  conquered  by  Alexander. 

*  About  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
t  Ov  ycc?  0m  y  *»rh  Qctc^a,         n  n 
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These  had  instructed  them  in  military  discipline; 
at>d  in  all  things  relating  to  the  science  of  war. 
Thgy  were  all  very  neatly  dressed,  and  armed  alter 
the  Macedonian  manner.  These  came  and  en- 
camped before  the  city,  where,  drawing  up  in  battle 
array,  they  were  reviewed  ;  and  performed  their 
exercises  before  the  king,  who  was  extremely  well 
pleased,  and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at 
which  the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And 
indeed  Alexander  observing  these  were  harassed  and 
tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  war,  and  often 
vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies  ; 
he  for  that  reason  was  desirous  of  training  up  these 
new  forces,  purposely  to  check  the  licentiousness  of 
the  veterans.  It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole 
nation,  and  to  favour  foreigners  too  openly. 

b  In  the  mean  time  liar  pal  us,  whom  Alexander, 
during  his  expedition  into  India  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service.  Flatter- 
ing himself  with  the  hopes  that  this  prince  would 
never  return  from  his  wars  in  that  country,  he  had 
given  a  loose  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  con- 
sumed in  his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  from, 
India,  punished  very  severely  such  of  his  lieutenant* 
as  had  abused  their  power,  he  meditated  how  he 
might  best  secure  himself,  and  for  this  purpose 
amassed  five  thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  assembled  six 
thousand  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed 
at  Athens.  c  Immediately  all  such  orators  as  made 
a  trade  of  eloquence,  ran  to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready 
to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  as  they  were  before  by 
hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  to  distribute  a 
small  part  of  his  wealth  among  these  orators,  to 
win  them  over  to  his  interest,  but  he  offered  Ehe- 

b  PJiit.  in  Dcmosth.p.  S57,  808.        «  put.  inPboc.jp.  751» 
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tiori  seven  hundred  *  talents,  and  even  pnt  his  pef« 
son  and  property  under  his  protection,  well  know- 
ing the  prodigious  authority  he  had  over  the  people. 

The  lame  of  his  prohity,  and  particularly  of  his 
disinterestedness,  had  gained  him  this  credit,  philips 
deputies  had  offered  him  great  sums  of  money  in 
that  prince's  name,  and  inlreating  him  to  accept 
them,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his  children, 
who  were  so  poor  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  support  the  glory  of  his  name  :  t  "  If  they 
resemble  me,"  replied  Phocion,  "  the  little  spot  of 
ground,  with  the  produce  of  which  1  have  hitherto 
lived,  and  which  has  raised  me  to  the  glory  yon 
mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  ;  if  it 
will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth, 
merely  to  foment  and  heighten  their  luxury.1'  d  Alex- 
ander having  likewise  sent  him  an  hundred  £  talents, 
Phocion  asked  those  who  brought  them,  with  what 
design  Alexander  had  sent  him  so  great  a  sum,  while 
he  did  not  remit  any  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  ? 
"  It  is,"  replied  they,  "  because  Alexander  looks 
upon  you  as  the  only  just  and  virtuous  man."  "  Let 
him  then,"  says  Phocion,  "  suffer  me  still  to  enjoy 
that  character,  and  be  really  what  I  am  taken  for." 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a 
more  favourable  reception  to  the  persons  sent  bj 
Harpalus.  And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them  in  very 
harsh  terms,  declaring  that  he  should  immediately 
take  such  measures  as  would  be  very  disagreeable 
to  the  person  on  whose  errand  they  came,  in  case  he 
did  not  leave  off  bribing  the  city;  so  that  Harpalus 
lost  all  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  more  favour  to 
Harpalus.    He  advised  the  Athenians  to  drive  him 

d  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 
*  Seven  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
t  Si mci  similes  erunt,  idem  hie,  inqitit,  agellus,  ilhsalet,  qui  me 
ad  hanc  dignitatem  perduxit :  sin  dissimilcs  sunt  futuri,  nolo  mas 
impenris  illorum  alt  augerique  luxuria?n.  Cor.  Nkp.  in  Plioc,  c.  u 
;  Aja  Jaundred  Uiousuud  crowus. 
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out  from  their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war, 
upon  a  very  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time 
w  ithout  the  least  necessity. 

S  me  days  after,  Ilarpalus,  as  an  inventory  was 
takiug  of  his  goods,  having  observed  that  Demost- 
henes took  a  particular  pleasure  in  viewing  one  of 
the  king's  cups  of  solid  gold,  and  that  he  admired 
the  fashion,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  de- 
sired him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  him  the 
weight  of  it.  Demosthenes  taking  the  cup,  was  sur- 
prised at  its  heaviness,  and  accordingly  asked  how 
much  it  weighed  ?  Harpalus  answered  with  a  smile, 
Twenty  *  talents,  I  believe  ;  and  that  very  even- 
ing sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup :  for  so  great 
-was  Harpalus's  penetration,  that  he  could  discover 
by  the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foible  of  a  man 
struck  with  the  charms  of  gold.  Demosthenes  could 
not  resist  its  power ;  but,  overcome  by  this  present, 
and  being  f  no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  joined 
on  a  sudden  with  Harpalus's  party  ;  and  the  very 
next  morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  woollen 
cloths,  he  went  to  the  assembly.  The  people  then  or- 
dered him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech,  but  he  refused, 
making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice ;  upon  which 
some  wags  cried  aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been 
seized  in  the  night,  not  with  a  $  squinancy,  but  an 
argyrancy ;  thereby  intimating,  that  Harpalus's 
money  had  suppressed  his  voice. 

The  people  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which 
had  been  sent  to  Demosthenes  were  highly  exaspe- 
rated, and  refused  to  hear  his  justification.  Har- 

*  Twenty  thousand  crowns, 
t  The  expression  in  the.  Greek  is  full  of  beauty  and  spirit. 
Plutarch  compares  the  gold  which  had  been  accepted  by  De- 
mosthenes, to  a  garrison  (of  the  enemy)  which  a  governor  had 
received  into  his  city,  and  thereby  dispossessed  himself  of  the 
command  of  it.    UXxysU  l/irh  t?s  ^wgoSbwaj,  *Wep  nxpocSihyptv®* 

t  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  agreeable  play  of  these 
Greek  words.  'Ov^  into  wwy^  %a£o*,  <M  »v  u$yv£»yxw 
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palus  was  thereupon  expelled  the  city;  and  in  order 
to  discover  the  persons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the 
magistrates  commanded  a  strict  search  to  be  made 
in  all  houses,  that  of  Caricles  excepted,  who,  hav- 
ing married  but  a  little  before,  was  exempt  from  this 
inquiry,  out  of  respect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness 
shown  on  this  occasion  does  honour  to  Athens,  and 
is  not  always  exercised  elsewhere. 

Demosthenes  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a 
decree,  by  which  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was 
impowered  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He 
was  the  first  they  tried,  and  fined,  upon  being  con- 
victed, *  fifty  talents,  for  the  payment  of  which  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  ;  however  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  left  his  country.  Demosthenes  did 
not  behave  with  resolution  and  magnanimity  in  his 
banishment,  residing  generally  at  JEgina  or  Trcezene ; 
and  every  time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face 
would  be  covefed  with  tears ;  and  he  suffered  such 
words  to  drop  from  him,  as  were  unworthy  a  brave 
man ;  words  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his 
resolute  and  generous  behaviour  during  his  admini- 
stration.  Cicero  was  reproached  with  the  same 
weakness  in  his  exile,  which  shows  that  great  men 
are  not  such  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions. 

e  It  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  elo- 
quence, that  what  Pausanias  relates  in  justification 
of  Demosthenes,  were  true;  and  it  is  very  probable 
it  was  so.  According  to  this  author,  Ha r palus,  after 
flying  from  Athens,  was  seized  by  Philoxenus  the 
Macedonian  ;  and  being  racked,  to  extort  from  him 
the  names  of  such  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by 
him,  he  did  not  once  mention  Demosthenes,  whose 
name,  had  he  been  guilty,  he  would  not  have  sup- 
pressed before  Philoxenus,  as  that  orator  was  his 
enemy, 

c  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  148. 
*  Fifty  thousand  crowns. 
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Upon  the  first  report  of  Harpaluss  flying  to 
Athens,  Alexander,  fully  determined  to  go  in  per- 
son to  punish  Harpaltas  and  the  Athenians,  had 
comtnpnded  a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  after  news 
was  brought  that  the  people  in  their  assembly  had 
ordered  him  to  depart  their  city,  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  returning  into  Europe. 

Alexander,  having  still  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
ocean,  came  down  from  Susa,  upon  the  river  Eu- 
he us  ;  and  after  having  coasted  the  Persian  gulph  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tygris,  he  went  up  that  river 
towards  the  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  it,  near  the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  command  of 
JIepha3Stion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  published  a  declara- 
tion in  the  camp,  by  which  all  the  Macedonians, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  any  other 
infirmity,  were  unable  to  support  any  longer  the 
fatigues  of  the  service,  were  permitted  to  return  into 
Greece ;  declaring,  that  his  design  was  to  discharge 
them,  to  be  bountiful  to  them,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  native  country  in  a  safe  and  honour- 
able manner.  His  intention  was,  in  making  this 
declaration,  to  oblige,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
them  the  strongest  proof  of  his  affection  for  them. 
However,  the  very  contrary  happened,  for  being 
already  disgusted  upon  some  other  accounts,  espe- 
cially by  the  visible  preference  which  Alexander 
gave  to  foreigners,  they  imagined,  that  his  reso- 
lution was  to  make  Asia  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
and  to  disengage  himself  from  the  Macedonians  ; 
and  that  the  only  motive  of  his  doing  this,  was,  that 
they  might  make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had 
levied  in  the  conquered  countries.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  exasperate  them  to  fury.  Upon 
which,  without  observing  the  least  order  or  dis- 
cipline, or  regarding  the  remonstrances  of  their 
officers,  they  went  to  the  king  with  an  air  of  in- 
solence which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then,  and 
ftith  seditious  cries  demanded  to  be  all  discharged; 
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saying  further,  that  since  he  despised  the  soldiers 
who  had  gained  him  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father 
Amnion  might  carry  on  the  war  against  whomsoever, 
and  in  what  manner  they  pleased  :  but  as  for  them- 
selves, they  were  fully  determined  not  to  serve  him 
any  longer. 

The  king,  no  way  surprised,  and  without  once 
hesitating,  leaps  from  his  tribunal ;  causes  the  prin- 
cipal mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to 
his  guards,  to  be  immediately  seized,  and  orders 
thirteen  to  be  punished.  This  bold  and  vigorous 
action,  which  thunderstruck  the  Macedonians,  sup- 
pressed their  insolence  in  an  instant ;  quite  amazed 
and  confounded,  and  scarce  daring  to  look  at  one 
another,  they  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  were 
so  dispirited,  and  trembled  so  prodigiously,  that 
they  were  unable  either  to  speak  or  even  to  think. 
Seeing  them  in  this  condition,  he  re-ascended  his 
tribunal,  where,  after  repeating  to  them,  wTith  a 
severe  countenance,  and  a  menacing  tone  of  voice, 
the  numerous  favours  which  Philip  his  father  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  marks  of  kindness 
and  friendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distinguished 
them,  he  concluded  with  these  words :  "  You  all 
"  desire  a  discharge ;  I  grant  it  you.  Go  now,  and 
"  publish  to  the  whole  world,  that  you  have  left 
"  your  prince  to  the  mercy  of  the  nations  he  had 
"  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate  to  him 
"  than  you."  After  speaking  this,  he  returned 
suddenly  into  his  tent ;  cashiers  his  old  guard ;  ap- 
points another  in  its  place,  all  composed  of  Persian 
soldiers  ;  shuts  himself  up  for  some  days,  and  would 
not  see  any  person  all  the  time. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  it 
could  not  have  surprised  them  more  than  when  news 
was  brought  them,  that  the  king  had  confided  the 
care  of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could 
suppress  their  grief  no  longer,  so  that  nothing  was 
heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon 
after,  they  all  run  together  to  the  king's  tent,  throw 
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down  their  arms-,  confessing  their  guilt ;  acknow* 
ledging  their  fault  with  tears  and  sighs;  declare  that 
the  loss  of  life  will  not  be  so  grievous  as  the  loss  of 
honour;  and  protest  that  they  will  not  leave  the 
place  till  the  king  has  pardoned  them.  At  last, 
Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  tender  proofs 
they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance;  so  that 
when  he  himself,  at  his  coming  out  of  his  tent,  saw 
them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  tears ;  and,  after  some  gentle  reproaches, 
which  were  softened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and 
kindness,  he  declared  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  them 
all,  that  he  restored  them  to  his  friendship.  This 
was  restoring  them  to  life,  as  was  manifest  from  their 
shouts, 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as 
were  no  longer  able  to  carry  arms,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He 
commanded,  that  at  the  exhibiting  of  the  public 
games,  they  should  be  allowed  the  chief  places  in 
the  theatre,  and  there  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads; 
and  gave  orders  that  the  children  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should  receive,  during 
their  minority,  the  same  pay  which  had  been  given 
their  fathers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to 
veterans,  must  necessarily  ennoble,  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous manner,  the  military  profession!  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  soldier  in- 
dividually.; but  it  may  animate  and  console  him  by 
marks  of  distinction,  which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour 
for  war,  more  constancy  in  the  service,  and  nobler 
sentiments  and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these 
soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Anti pater  had 
enjoyed;  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring 
the  recruits  instead  of  Craterus.  The  king  had  long 
since  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his 
mother  and  Anti  pater,  who  could  not  agree.  She 
charged  Anti-pater  with  aspiring  at  sovereign  power> 
and  the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  un- 
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tractable  disposition ;  and  had  often  declared  in  his 
letters,  that  she  did  not  behave  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  her  dignity.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  Anti- 
pater  resigned  his  government. 

From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatana  in    a.  M. 
Media,  where,  after  having  dispatched  the  most  3680: 
urgent  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  solemnized  AntJ.C. 
games  and  festivals :  there  had  come  to  him  from  324' 
Greece,  three  thousand  dancers,  makers  of  machi- 
nery, and  other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this 
kind.    It  happened  very  unluckily,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  these  festivals,  that  Hephaestion  died  of  a 
disease  which  he  brought  upon  himself  \lexander 
abandoning   himself  to  immoderate  drinking,  his 
whole  court  followed  his  example,  and  sometimes 
spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  tnese  excesses.  In 
one  of  them  Hephaestion  lost  his  life;    He  was  the 
most  intimate  friend  the  king  had,  the  confidant  of 
all  his  secrets,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  a  second 
self.    Craterus  alone  seemed  to  dispute  this  honour 
with  him.    A  sentence,   which  one  day  escaped 
that  prince,  shows  the  difference  he  made  between 
these  two  courtiers.    "  Craterus,"  says  he,  "  loves 
the  king,  but  Hephaestion  loves  Alexander."  This 
expression  signifies,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hephaes- 
tion had  devoted  himself,  in  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  to  the  person  of  Alexander;  but 
that  Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  con- 
cerned for  his  reputation,,  and  sometimes  was  less 
obsequious  to  his  will,  than  he  was  zealous  for  his 
glory  and  interest.   An  excellent  character,  but  very 
uncommon. 

Hephaestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the 
courtiers,  as  by  Alexander  himself.  Modest,  even- 
tempered,  beneficent;  free  from  pride,  avarice,  and 
jealousy :  he  never  abused  his  credit  with  the  king, 
nor  preferred  himself  to  those  officers,  whose  merit 
made  them  necessary  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  uni- 
versally regretted  :  but  his  death  threw  Alexander 
into  excessive  sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself 
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in  such  a  manner,  as  was  unworthy  so  great  a  king, 
lie  seemed  to  receive  no  consolation,  but  in  the  ex- 
traordinary funeral  honours  he  paid  to  his  friend  at 
his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Per- 
diccas  to  carry  his  corpse. 

In  order  to  "remove,  by  business  and  employment, 
the  melancholy  ideas  which  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alex- 
ander marched  his  army  against  the  Cossasi,  a  war- 
like nation  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Media,  whom 
not  one  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able 
to  conquer.  However,  the  king  reduced  them  in 
forty  days,  afterwards  passed  the  Tigris,  and  march- 
ed towards  Babylon. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Alexander  enters  Babylon,  in  spite 
of  the  sinister  predictions  of  the  Magi  and  other 
soothsayers.  He  there  forms  the  plans  of  several 
voyages  and  conquests.  He  sets  about  repairing 
the  breaches  made  in  the  embankments  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates,  and  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
JBelus.  lie  abandons  himself  to  immoderate  drink- 
ing, which  brings  him  to  his  end.  The  universal 
grief  spread  over  the  whole  empire  upon  that  ac- 
count. Sysigambis  is  not  able  to  survive  him. 
Preparations  are  made  to  convey  Alexander's 
corpse  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter -Amnion  in  Libya. 

'ALEXANDER  being  arrived  within  a  league  and 
a  half  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldeans  who  pretended  to 
"know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him  some 
of  their  old  men,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  would 
be  in  danger  of  his  life,  in  case  he  entered  that 
city,  and  were  very  urgent  with  him  to  pass  by  it. 
The  Babylonish  astrologers  were  held  in  such  great 
reputation,  that  this  advice  made  a  prodigious  im- 

f  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  p.  <294—309.  Q,  Curt.  lib.  X.  c.  4—7. 
Plut.  iu  Alex.  p.  70o — 707, 
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pression  on  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with  confusion 
and  dread.  Upon  this,  after  sending  several  of  the 
grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he  himself  went 
another  way;  and  having  marched  about  ten  leagues, 
he  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  place  where  he  had 
encamped  his  army.  The  Greek  philosophers,  be- 
ing told  the  foundation  of  his  fear  and  scruples, 
waited  upon  him;  when  setting  in  the  strongest 
light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets 
they  followed,  they  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  vanity  of  astrology;  and  made 
him  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  divination  in  ge- 
neral, and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular, 
that  he  immediately  marched  towards  Babylon  with 
his  whole  army.  g  He  knew  that  there  were  arrived 
in  that  city,  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  waited  for  his  coming  j  the  whole  earth  echo- 
ing so  much  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the 
several  nations  came,  with  inexpressible  ardour,  to 
pay  homage  to  Alexander,  as  to  him  who  was  to  be 
their  sovereign.  This  view,  which  agreeably  soothed 
the  strongest  of  all  his  passions,  contributed  very 
much  to  stifle  every  other  reflection,  and  to  make 
him  careless  of  all  advice  that  might  be  given  him  ; 
so  that  he  set  forward  with  all  possible  diligence 
towards  that  great  city,  there  to  hold  the  states-ge- 
neral, in  a  manner,  of  the  world.  After  making  a 
most  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the 
ambassadors,  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  suitable 
to  a  great  monarch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
affability  and  politeness  of  a  prince,  who  is  desirous 
of  winning  the  affection  of  all.  He  loaded  those  of 
Epidaur.us  with  great  presents  for  the  deity  who 
presides  over  their  city,  as  well  as  over  health,  hut, 
reproached  him  at  the  same  time,  "  iEsculapius," 
says  he,  "  has  showed  me  but  very  little  indulgence, 
in  not  preserving  the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as 
dear  to  me  as  myself."    In  private  he  discovered  a 


«  Diod.  lib.  xvii.  p.  577—583.   Justin,  lib.  xii.  c.  13' 
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grjea*  friendship  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece, 
us  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  and 
his  happy  return;  and  he  restored  them  all  the 
statues,  and  other  curiosities,  which  Xerxes  had 
c  arried  out  of  Greece,  that  were  found  in  Susa,  Ba- 
bylon, Pasargada,  and  other  places.  We  are  told 
that  among  these  were  the  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogitpn,  and  that  they  were  brought  back  to 
Athens. 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth  having  offered 
him,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  the  freedom  of  it, 
he  laughed  at  an  offer  which  seemed  altogether  un- 
worthy of  one  who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch 
of  grandeur  and  power.  However,  when  Alexander 
was  told  that  Corinth  had  granted  this  privilege  to 
Hercules  only,  he  accepted  it  with  joy ;  and  piqued 
himself  upon  treading  in  his  steps,  and  resembling 
him  in  all  things.  But,  cries  f  Seneca,  in  what  did 
this  frantic  young  man,  with  whom  successful  teme- 
rity passed  for  virtue,  resemble  Hercules?  The 
latter,  free  from  all  self-interested  views,  travelled 
through  the  world,  merely  to  benefit  the  several  na- 
tions whom  he  visited,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of  such 
robbers  as  infested  it:  whereas  Alexander,  who  is 
justly  entitled  the  plunderer  of  nations,  made  his 
glory  to  consist  in  carrying  desolation  into  all  places, 
and  in  rendering  himself  the  terror  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,,  which  was  to 
have  been  read  publicly  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Olympic  games,  whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece 
were  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into 
their  native  country,  those  excepted  who  had  com- 
mitted sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime  deserving  death; 
and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  force 

*  Quid  Mi  simile  habebat  xesanus  adolesccns,  cui  pro  viriute  erat 
felix  temeriias  ?   Hercules  nihil  sibi  vicit.    Orbem  tcrrarum  trail- 

sivit,  von  concvpisccndo,  sed  rindicando  malorum  hostis,  bono- 

rum  njuidex,  tcrrarum  marisquc  pacator.   At  hie  d  pueritid  latro 

I    tiumque  tastator  summum  bonum  duxit,  icrrori  esse  cunctk 

t/tortaULus,  Sen ec.  dc  Benef.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
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against  such  cities  as  should  refuse  to  obey.  This 
letter  was  read  in  the  assembly.  But  as  for  the 
Athenians  and  Etolians,  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  put  orders  in  execution,  which 
seemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty. 

Alexander,  after  having  dispatched  these  affairs, 
finding  himself  now  at  leisure,  began  to  think  of 
Hephsestion's  burial.  This  he  solemnized  with  a 
magnificence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen.  As  he  himself  undertook  the  management  of 
this  funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighbouring 
cities  to  contribute  their  utmost  in  exalting  the 
pomp  of  it.  He  likewise  ordered  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  to  extinguish  what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred 
fire,  till  the  ceremony  of  the  interment  should  be 
ended;  which  was  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  it 
being  never  practised  in  Persia,  except  at  the  death 
of  its  monarchs.  All  the  officers  and  courtiers,  to 
please  Alexander,  caused  images  to  be  carved  of 
that  favourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious 
materials.  ■ 

At  the  same  time  the  king,  having  procured  a 
great  number  of  architects,  and  skilful  workmen, 
first  caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon 
to  be  beaten  down;  and,  having  got  together  a  great 
number  of  bricks,  and  levelled  the  spot  designed  for 
the  funeral  pile,  he  had  a  most  magnificent  monu- 
mental structure  erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,  in  each 
whereof  was  raised  an  uniform  building,  the  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm-tree 
wood.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect  square,  the 
circumference  of  which  was  adorned  with  extraor- 
dinary magnificence.  Each  side  was  a  furlong,  or 
an  hundred  fathoms,  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  it, 
and  iu  the  first  row,  were  set  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  prows  of  ships  gilded,  on  the  *  buttresses, 

*  In  Greek or  cars.  These  are  two  pieces  of  timber 
which  project  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  prow. 
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or  supporters  whereof,  the  statues  of  two  archers, 
four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  were 
fixed;  Slid  two  other  statues,  in  an  upright  posture, 
completely  armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being  five 
cubits  in  height.  The  spaces  between  the  prows 
^vere  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over 
these  prows  was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the 
shafts  of  which  were  fifteen  cubits  high,  embellished 
with  croons  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  are  held. 
The  flame  of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  top,  ter- 
minated towards  eagles,  which,  with  their  heads 
(turned  downward,  and  extended  wings,  served  as 
capitals.  Dragons  fixed  near,  or  upon  the  base, 
turned  their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles. 
Over  this  colonnade  stood  a  third,  in  the  base  of 
which  was  represented,  in  relievo,  a  party  of  hunt- 
ing animals  of  every  kind.  On  the  superior  order, 
that  is  the  fourth,  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  was 
represented  in  gold.  Finally,  on  the  fifth,  golden 
figures,  representing  lions  and  bulls,  were  placed 
alternately.  The  whole  edifice  terminated  with 
mil  navy  trophies,  after  the  Macedonian  and  Bar- 
barian fashion,  as  so  many  symbols  of  the  victory 
of  the  former,  and  defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the 
entablatures  and  roof  were  represented  Syrens,  the 
hollow  bodies  of  which  were  filled  (but  in  an  im 
perceptible  manner)  with  musicians,  who  sang 
mournful  airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 
This  edifice  w  as  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
cubits  high,  that  is,  above  an  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  feet. 

The  beauty  of  the  design  of  this  structure,  the 
singularity  and  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  and 
the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the  most 
wonderful  productions  of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  an 
exquisite  taste.  Alexander  had  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  this  edifice,  Stasicrates,  a 
great  architect,  and  admirably  well  skilled  in  me- 
chanics, in  all  whose  inventions  and  designs  there 
appeared,  not  only  prodigious  magnificence,  but 
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it  surprising  boldness,  and  such  grandeur  as  was 
scarce  conceivable. 

h  It  was  this  artist,  who  discoursing  some  time 
before  with  Alexander,  had  told  him,'  that  of  all 
the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit 
of  being  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  mount 
Athos  in  Thrace :  That,  if  he  therefore  pleased  to 
give  orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  most 
durable  of  all  statues,  and  that  which  would  lie 
most  open  to  the  view  of  the  universe.  In  its  left 
hand  it  should  hold  a  city,  consisting  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  and  from  its  right  should  pour  a 
great  river,  whose  waters  would  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  One  would  have  thought  that 
this  project  would  have  pleased  Alexander,  who 
sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  all  things; 
nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered, 
that  it  was  enough  there  was  one  prince,  whose  folly 
mount  Athos  would  eternize.  This  was  meant  of 
Xerxes,  w  ho  having  endeavoured  to  cut  through  the 
Isthmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  a  #  letter  to  it  in 
the  most  proud  and  senseless  terms.  "  With  regard 
to  myself/'  says  Alexander,  "  mount  Caucasus,  the 
river  f  Tanais,  the  Caspian  sea,  all  which  I  passed 
in  triumph,  shall  be  my  monument. 

The  expence  of  the  splendid  monument  which 
this  prince  erected  in  honour  of  Hephrestion,  with 
that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  talents,  that  is,  more  than  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  what  man 
was  ever  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly  profuse ! 
All  this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the 
blood  of  nations,  and  the  substance  of  provinces, 
which  were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation. 

h  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  serm.  i.  p.  335. 
*  Proud  Athos,  who  liftest  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  sq 
bold  as  to  oppose  to  ray  workmen  such  rocks  and  stones  as  they 
cannot  cut;  otherwise  I  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces,  and  throw 
thee  into  the  sea.    Plutarch,  de  ira  cohib.  p.  555. 

t  The  Iaxarthcs  U  here  meant,, 
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To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for 

his  deceased  friend,  something  was  still  wanting  to 
the  honours  he  paid  him,  which  might  raise  him 
above  human  nature;  and  this  was  what  he  pro- 
posed, and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the  temple 
of  Amnion  a  trusty  person,  named  Philip,  to  inquire 
the  will  of  the  god.  It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of  that 
of  Alexandei  ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  sacrifices 
might  he  offered  to  Hephasstioft,  as  a  demi-god. 
These  were  not  spared  in  any  manner  ;  Alexander 
himself  first -setting  the  example,  when  he  made  a 
great  feast,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand  per^ 
sons  were  invited.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Cleorftenes,  governor  of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to 
build  a  temple  to  llcphaestion  in  Alexandria,  and 
another  in  the  isle  of  Pharos.  In  this  letter  (which 
is  stiii  extant)  to  excite  his  diligence,  and  hasten 
the  work,  he  grants  the  governor,  who  was  despised 
universally  for  his  injustice  and  rapine,  a  general 
pardon  for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present,  and  future; 
provided  that,  at  his  return,  the  temple  and  city 
should  be  completed.  And  now -nothing  was  seen 
but  new  altars,  temples,  and  festivals;  no  oaths 
•were  administered  but  in  the  name  of  the  new  deity: 
to  question  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime.  An 
old  officer  (a  friend  of  Hephaestion)  having  bewailed 
him  as  dead,  in  passing  before  his  tomb,  had  like  to 
have  been  put  to  deatli  for  it ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander  been  assured, 
that  the  officer  wept,  merely  from  some  remains  of 
tenderness,  and  not  as  doubting  Hephsestion's  divi- 
nity. I  cannot  say,  whether  Alexander  prevailed  so 
far,  as  to  make  any  one  give  credit  to  Hephaestion's 
divinity ;  but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at  least  endea- 
voured to  appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it;  and  glo- 
ried, not  only  that  he  had  a  god  for  his  father,  but 
that  he  himself  could  make  gods.  How  ridiculous 
is  all  this  ! 

During  almost  a  year  that  Alexander  continued 
in  Babylon,  he  revolved  a  great  number  of  projects 
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in  his  mind ;  such  as  to  go  round  Africa  by  sea  ;  to 
make  a  complete  discovery  of  all  the  nations  lying 
round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coasts  ; 
to  conquer  Arabia;  to  make  war  with  Qartbage, 
and  to  subdue  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very 
thoughts  of  sitting  still  fatigued  him,  and  the  great 
vivacity  of  his  imagination  and  ambition  would  never 
suffer  him  to  be  at  rest;  nay,  couid  he  have  con- 
quered the  whole  world,  he  would  have  sought  a 
newr  one,  to  satiate  the  avidity  of  his  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his 
thoughts  very  much.  Finding  it  surpassed  in  ex- 
tent, in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can  be  wish- 
ed, either  for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  East,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  his  empire;  and  for  that  purpose,  was 
desirous  of  adding  to  it  all  the  conveniences  and  or- 
naments possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it, 
had  suffered  prodigiously  by  the  breaking  of  the 
bank  or  dike  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the 
canal  called  Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out  of  its 
usual  channel  by  this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole 
country;  and  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach 
grew  at  last  so  wide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost 
as  much  to  repair  the  hank,  as  the  raising  of  it  had 
done  at  first.  So  little  water  was  left  in  the  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  about  Babylon,  that  there  was 
scarce  depth  enough  for  small  ooats,  which  conse- 
quently was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  city. 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which 
purpose  he  embarked  upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order 
to  take  a  view  of  the  place  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous,  insulting  tone  of 
voice,  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  wno  accompanied 
him,  for  the  vanit\  of  their  predictions;  since  not- 
withstanding the  ill  omens  they  had  endeavoured 
to  terrify  him  with  (as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous 
woman)  he  however  had  entered  Babylon,  and  was 
returned  from  it  very  safe.    Attentive  to  nothing 
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but  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  he  went  and  viewed 
the  breach,  and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing 
and  restoring  it  to  its  former  condition. 

Tins  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  ap- 
plause. Such  works  are  truly  worthy  great  princes, 
and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  as  not 
being  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  solely 
calcr.laied  for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution 
of  this  project,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole 
province  which  lay  under  water;  and  have  made  the 
river  more  navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater 
service  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning  it  all  again 
into  its  channel  as  before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  the  length 
of  thirty  furlongs  (a  league  and  a  half)  was  stopped 
by  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  *  and 
the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon  after, 
put  an  end  to  this  project,  and  several  others  he  had 
formed.  A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men,  pre- 
vented its  execution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  it,  was  the  curse  which  God  had  pro- 
nounced against  this  city;  an  anathema  which  no 
human  power  could  divert  or  retard.  *"I  will  cut 
off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,"  had  the 
Lord  of  hosts  sworn  above  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore :  "  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bit- 
tern, and  pools  of  water :  and  I  will  sweep  it  with 
the  besom  of  destruction — k  It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation — neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there."  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have 
passed  away,  than  Alexander's  design  have  been  put 
in  execution.  No  river  was  now  to  flow  by  Baby- 
lon; the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed 
and  changed  into  uninhabitable  fens  ;  it  was  to  be 
rendered  inaccessible,  by  the  prodigious  quantities 
of  mud  and  dirt;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try about  it,  were  to  be  covered   with  stagnated 


*  Isa.  c.  xiv.  ver.  22,  23. 


k  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  20. 
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Waters,  which  would  make  ail  access  to  it  imprac- 
ticable. *Thus  it  now  lies;  and  all  things  were  10 
conspire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejected  state*  in  order 
that  the  prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled; 
1 "  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who 
shall  disannul  it  ?  And  his  hand  is  stretched  out, 
and  who  shall  turn  it  back?"  Nothing  shows  more 
evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this  invincible 
curse,  than  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince 
that  ever  reigned;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that 
ever  was,  with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  his  pro- 
jects; a  prince,  of  whose  enterprises  none  had  ever 
miscarried;  and  who  failed  in  this  only,  though  it 
did  not  seem  so  difficult  as  the  rest 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and 
had  most  at  heart,  was  the  repairing  the  temple  of 
Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  on  his  return  from 
Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Now 
Alexander  was  resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but 
even  to  raise  a  much  more  niatfuifieent  temple. 
Accordingly,  he  had  caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be 
removed ;  and  finding  that  the  Magi,  to  whose  care 
he  had  left  this,  went  on  but  slowly,  he  made  his 
soldiers  work,  Notwithstanding  ten  thousand  of 
them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  for  two  months 
successively,  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  death 
of  this  prince,  so  prodigious  were  its  ruins.  ra  When 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  who  were 
in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  assistance; 
but  excused  themselves  with  saying,  that  as  idolatry 
was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  rehgion,  they 
therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in  building  of  a 
temple,  designed  for  idolatrous  worship;  and  ac- 
cordingly not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  punished  for  disobedience,  but  all  to  no 

1  Isa.  cb.  xiv.  ver.  27. 
m.Josephus  contra  Appion.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
*  See  what  is  said  ou  this  subject  in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 
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purpose;  so  that,  at  last,  Alexander  admiring  the !.f 
constancy,  discharged,  and  sent  them  home.  This 
delicate  resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many 
Christians,  as  it  teaches  them  that  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action 
that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence on  this  occasion.  God  had  broken  to  pieces, 
by  the  hand  of  his  *  servant  Cyrus,  the  idol  Belus, 
the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel :  he  after* 
wards  caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These 
first  blows  which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon  were 
so  many  omens  of  its  total  ruin ;  and  it  was  as  im- 
possible for  Alexander  to  complete  the  re-building  of 
this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to 
restore  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the 
works  above-mentioned,  during  his  stay  in  Babylon, 
he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such  plea- 
sures as  that  city  afforded  ;  and  one  would  conclude, 
that  the  chief  aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and 
di versions,  was  to.stupify  himself,  and  to  drive  from 
his  mind  tiie  melancholy  and  afflicting  ideas  of  an 
impending  death,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 
all  the  predictions  of  the  Magi  and  other  sooth- 
sayers :  for  though  in  certain  moments,  he  seemed 
not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had  been 
given  him,  he  was  however  seriously  affected  with 
them  inwardly;  and  these  gloomy  reflections  were 
for  ever  returning  to  his  mind.  They  terrified  him 
at  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever  the  most  in- 
significant thing  happened  (if  ever  so  little  extraor- 
dinary and  unusual)  his  imagination  swelled  it  im- 
mediately to  a  prodigy,  ancfrnterpreted  it  into  an  un- 
happy omen.  The  palace  was  now  filled  with  sacri- 
h  -jui  s,  with  persons  whose  o Mice  was  to  perform  expia- 
tions and  purifications,  and  with  others  who  pretend- 
ed to  see  into  futurity  and  prophesy  things  to  come. 


*  God  gives  him  this  name  in  fsaittS 
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It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philosophic  eye, 
to  see  a  prince,  at  whose  nod  the  world  trembled, 
abandoned  to  the  strongest  terrors  ;  so  true  is  it,  says 
Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  the  in- 
credulity which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  nor  be- 
lieve any  thing,  be  a  great  misfortune,  the  supersti- 
tious man,  whose  sou]  is  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 
fears,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  equally  unhappy. 
It  is  plain  that  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  plea- 
sure in  degrading,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and 
in  every  age,  and  in  sinking  lower  than  the  condition 
of  the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had  affected  to  set  him- 
self above  human  nature,  and  equal  himself  to  the 
Deity.  This  prince  had  sought,  in  all  his  actions, 
that  vain  glory  of  conquest  which  men  most  admire; 
and  to  which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  else, 
the  idea  of  grandeur  :  and  God  delivers  him  up  to  a 
ridiculous  superstition,  which  men  of  good  sense  and 
understanding  despise  most,  and  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  weak  or  groveling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new 
festivals  and  perpetually  at  new  banquets,  in  which 
he  quaffed  with  his  usual  intemperance.  After  hav- 
ing spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  was 
proposed  to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and  there 
were  twenty  guests  at  table.  He  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then  pledged 
them  severally.  After  this  calling  for  Hercules's 
cup,  which  held  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he 
poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of 
the  company,  Proteas  by  name,  and  afterwards 
pledged  him  again,  in  the  same  enormous  bumper. 
He  had  no  sooner  swallowed  it,  than  he  fell  upon 
the  floor.  "  Here,  then,,,  cries  *  Seneca,  (describ- 
ing the  fatal  effects  of  drunkenness)  "  is  this  hero  ; 
"  invincible  by  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches, 

*  Alexandrian  tot  itinera,  tot  pralia,  tot  fames,  per  quas,  iictd 
temporum  locorumque  d[f}icultate,  transierat,  totjlumna  ex  igmoto 
cadentia,  tot  maria  tut  urn  dhniserunt  ;  intemperanha  tybe&dt  %  ill* 
Hcrculaneus  acfatalis  scypkus  condidit.    Senec.  Epist.  83. 
VOL.  V.  x 
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"  \>v  the  dangers  of  sieves  and  combats,  by  the  most 
"  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  here  he  lie?, 
M  conquered  by  his  intemperance,  and  struck  to  the 
"  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules." 

In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  carried  half  dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever 
continued  though  with  some  considerable  intervals, 
in  which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land-forces, 
being  persuaded  he  should  soon  recover.  But  at 
las*,  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  and  his  voice 
beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his 
corpse  to  the  temple  of  Amnion. 

Notwithstanding  *  his  great  weakness,  he  how- 
ever struggled  with  death,  and  raising  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  presented  his  soldiers  (to  whom  he  could 
not  refuse  this  last  testimony  of  friendship)  his 
dying  hand  to  kiss.  After  this,  his  principal  cour- 
tiers asking  to  whom  he  left  the  empire;  he  answer- 
ed, "  To  the  most  worthy  ;"  adding,  "  that  he  fore- 
saw the  decision  of  this  would  give  occasion  to 
strange  funeral  games  after  his  decease."  And  Per- 
diccas,  inquiring  further  at  what  time  they  should 
pay  him  divine  honours  ;  he  replied,  "  When  you 
are  happy."  These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon 
after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty-two  years  and 
eight  months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve, 
lie  died  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  first  year 
of  the  CXIVth  Olympiad. 
A.  M.  No  one,  say  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  suspected 
then  that  Alexander  had  been  poisoned  ;  and  yet  it 
32i'.^'  *s  at  tms  tnnG  tnat  such  reports  generally  prevail. 
But  the  state  of  his  body  proved  that  he  did  not  die 
by  that  means ;  for  all  his  chief  officers  disagreeing 

*  Quanquam  xiolcntia  morbi  dilabebatur,  in  cubitum  tamcn  erec- 
ius,  dextram  omnibus,  qui  cam  contingere  xdltnt>  porrexit.  Quis 
Uutem,  Ufam  osculari  von  currcret,  cjuajamfato  oppressa,  maximi 
exercitfo  compkxui,  humanitate  qultm  spiritu  vividiore,  snjicitt; 
Val.  Max,  1.  v,  c.  i» 
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among  themselves,  the  corpse,  though  it  lav  quite 
neglected  for  several  days  in  Babylon,  which  stands 
in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the  least  symptoms  of 
putrefaction.  The  true  poison  which  brought  him 
to  his  end  was  wine,  which  has  killed  many  thou- 
sands besides  Alexander.  It  was  nevertheless  be- 
lieved afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poi- 
soned by  the  treachery  of  An ti pater  s  sons  ;  that 
Cassander,  the  eldest  of  them,  brought  the  *  poison 
from  Greece;  that  Iolas,  his  younger  brother, 
threw  the  fatal  draught  into  Alexanders  cod,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer;  and  that  he  cunningly 
chose  the  time  of  the  great  feast  mentioned  before, 
in  order  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wine  he  then 
drank,  might  conceal  the  true  cause  of  ins  death. 
The  state  of  Antipater's  affairs,  at  that  time, 
gave  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other 
view  than  to  ruin  him,  because  of  his  mal-admi- 
ni  strati  on  during  his  vice- royalty  ;  and  it  was  not 
altogether  improbable,  that  he  commanded  his  son 
to  commit  a  crime,  which  would  save  his  own 
life,  by  taking  away  that  of  his  sovereign.  An  un- 
doubted circumstance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash 
out  this  stain  ;  and  that  as  long  as  he  lived  the  Ma- 
cedonians detested  him  as  a  traitor  who  had  poison- 
ed their  king.  Aristotle  was  also  suspected,  but 
with  no  great  foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison,  or  by 
excessive  drinking,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Magi  and  soothsayers,  with  regard  to  his 
dying  in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  certain 
and  indisputable  that  God  has  reserved  to  himself 

*  It  is  pretended  that  this  poison  was  an  extremely  cold  water, 
which  distils  drop  by  drop,  from  a  rock  in  Arcadia,  called  Nona- 
cris.  Very  little  of.  it  falls;  and  it  is  so  acrimonious  that  it 
corrodes  whatever  vessel  receives  it,  those  excepted  which  are 
made  of  a  mule's  hoof.  We  are  told  that  it  was  brought  for 
this  horrid  purpose  from  Greece  to  Babylon,  in  a  vessel  of  the 
latter  sort. 
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alone  the  knowledge  of  futurity;  and  if  the  sooth* 
savers  and  oracles  have  sometimes  foretold  things 
which  really  came  to  pass,  they  could  do  it  no  other 
way  than  hy  their  impious  coi  respondence  with  de- 
vils, who  by  their  penetration  and  natural  sagacity 
find  out  several  methods  whereby  they  dive  to  a 
certain  degree  into  futurity,  with  regard  to  ap- 
proaching events ;  and  are  enabled  to  make  predic- 
tions, which  though  they  appear  above  the  reach  of 
human  understanding,  are  yet  not  above  that  of  mali- 
cious spirits  of  darkness.  The  knowledge  #  those  evil 
spirits  have  of  all  the  circumstances  which  precede 
and  lead  to  an  event ;  the  part  they  frequently  hear 
in  it,  by  inspiring  such  of  the  wicked  as  are  given 
up  to  them,  with  the  thoughts  and  desire  of  doing 
certain  actions,  and  committing  certain  crimes  ;  an 
inspiration  to  which  they  are  sure  those  wicked  per- 
sons will  consent :  by  these  things,  devils  are  en- 
abled to  foresee  and  foretel  certain  particulars. 
They,  indeed,  often  mistake  in  their  conjectures, 
but  f  God  also  sometimes  permits  them  to  succeed 
in  them,  in  order  to  punish  the  impiety  of  those, 
who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  inquire  their 
fate  of  such  lying  spirits. 

The  moment  that  Alexanders  death  was  known, 
the  whole  palace  echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The 
vanquished  bewailed  him  witli  as  many  tears  as  the 
victors.  The  grief  for  his  death  occasioning  the 
remembrance  of  his  many  good  qualities,  ail  his 
faults  were  forgotten.  The  Persians  declared  him 
to  have  been  the  most  just,  the  kindest  sovereign 
that  ever  reigned  over  them ;  the  Macedonians  the 
I  ;st»  the  most  valiant  prince  in  the  universe;  and 

*  Damones  pcrversis  (solerit)  mahfacta  suadere,  de  quorum 
moribus  certi  aunt  quod  sint  eis  iaiia  suade.ntibus  consensuri.  Sua- 
dent  auiem  miris  invisibiMus  modi*.  S.  August,  de  Divinat. 
Daemon,  p.  50.9. 

f  Facile  est  ft  non  incongrvum,  ut  omnipotcrts  Justus  ad 
terum  pmnam  quibus  ista  pradievntur — occulta  apparatu  ministerio- 
rum  suorum  cfiam  spiritibus  talibus  aliquid  divinationis  impcrtiat. 
S.  Aug.  de  Div.  Quaest.  ad  Siniplic.  1.  ii.  Qusest.  3. 
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all  exclaimed  against  the  gods  for  having  enviously 
bereaved  mankind  of  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  the  height  of  his  fortune.  The  Macedonians 
imagined  they  saw  Alexander,  with  a  firm  and  in- 
trepid air,  still  lead  them  on  to  battle,  besiege  cities, 
climb  walls,  and  reward  such  as  had  distinguished 
themselves.  They  then  reproached  themselves  for 
having  refused  him  divine  honours;  and  confessed 
they  had  been  ungrateful  and  impious,  for  bereaving 
him  of  a  name  he  so  justly  merited. 

After  paying  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and 
tears,  they  turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions on  themselves,  and  on  the  sad  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  Alexander's  death.  They 
considered  that  they  were  on  the  farther  side  (with 
respect  to  Macedonia)  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a 
leader  to  head  them ;  and  surrounded  with  enemies, 
who  abhorred  their  new^  yoke.  As  the  king  died 
without  nominating  his  successor,  a  dreadful  futu* 
rity  presented  itself  to  their  imagination  ;  and  exilic 
bited  nothing  but  divisions,  civil  wars,  and  a  fatal 
necessity  of  still  shedding  their  blood,  and  of  open- 
ing their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer  Asia,  but 
only  to  give  a  king  to  it  •  and  to  raise  to  the  throne 
perhaps  some  mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  merely  to 
Babylon,  but  spread  over  all  the  province;  and  the 
news  of  it  soon  reached  Darius's  mother.  One  of 
her  grand -daughters  was  with  her,  who  being  still  in- 
consolable for  the  death  of  Hephaestion  her  husband, 
the  sight  of  the  public  calamity  recalled  all  her  pri- 
vate woes.  But  Sysigambis  bewailed  the  several 
misfortunes  of  her  family  ;  and  this  new  affliction 
awaked  the  remembrance  of  all  its  former  suffer- 
ings. One  would  have  thought  that  Darius  was 
but  just  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother 
solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons  at.  the  same 
time.  She  wept  the  living  no  less  than  the  dead  : 
"  who  now,"  would  she  say,  "  will  take  care  of  my 
daughters  ;  Where  shall  we  find  another  Alexander  ( 
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She  Mould  fancy  she  saw  them  again  reduced  to  a 
Mate  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  king- 
dom a  second  time;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
now  Alexander  was  gone  they  had  no  refuge  left. 
At  last  she  sunk  under  her  grief  This  princess, 
who  had  home  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father, 
Ikt  husband,  of  fourscore  of  her  brothers,  who  were 
murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and,  to  say  all  in 
one  word,  that  of  Darius  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of 
her  family;  though  she  had,  I  say,  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  all  these  losses,  she  however  had  not 
strength  sufficient  to  support  herself  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  She  would  not  take  any  sustenance, 
and  starved  herself  to  death,  to  avoid  her  surviving 
this  last  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  great  contentions  arose 
among  the  Macedonians,  about  appointing  him  a 
successor;  of  which  I  shali  give  an  account  in  its 
proper  place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion 
and  disputes,  it  was  agreed  that  Arideus,  bastard 
brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king,  and 
that  in  case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone 
with  child,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  he  should 
share  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Arideus,  and 
that  Perdiccas  should  have  the  care  of  both  -y  for 
Arideus  was  a  weak  man,  and  wanted  a  guardian  as 
much  as  a  child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed 
the  king's  corpse  after  their  manner,  Arideus  was 
appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon.  11  Two  whole  years  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  this  magnificent  funeral,  which  made 
Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of  her  son,  who  having 
had  the  ambition  to  rank  himself  among  the  gods, 
v,as  so  long  deprived  of  burial ;  a  privilege  allowed 
to  the  meanest  of  mortals. 


*  /Elian.  1.  xHL  c.  30. 
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Sect.  XIX.   The  judgment  which  xvc  are  to  form 
of  Alexander. 

The  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  after  having 
given  a  detail  of  Alexander's  actions,  I  should  not 
take  notice  of  the  judgment  which  we  are  to  form  of 
them  ;  especially  as  authors  have  entirely  differed  in 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  or'  this  prince. 
Some  have  applauded  him  with  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  as 
the  model  of  a  perfect  hero,  which  opinion  seems  to 
have  prevailed :  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  re- 
presented him  in  such  colours,  as  at  least  sully,  if  not 
quite  eclipse,  the  splendour  of  his  victories. 

This  diversity  of  sentiments  denotes  that  of  Alex- 
anders qualities ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
good  and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were  never  more 
equally  blended,  than  in  *  the  prince  whose  history 
we  have  written.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  Alexander 
appears  very  different,  according  to  the  times  or 
circumstances  in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy  has 
very  justly  observed.  In  the  inquiry  he  makes  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  supposing  he 
had  turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  f  discovers  in  him 
a  kind  of  double  Alexander  ;  the  one  wise,  tempe- 
rate, judicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but  at  the  same  time 
prudent  and  circumspect:  the  other  immersed  in  all 
the  wantonness  of  an  haughty  prosperity;  vain, 
proud,  arrogant,  fiery;  softened  by  voluptuousness, 
abandoned  to  intemperance  and  excesses ;  in  a  word> 

*  Luxuria,industria  ;  comitate,  arrogant ia ;  malts  bonisque  ar- 
tibus  mixtus.  Tacit. 

t  Et  loquimur  de  Ahxandro  nondum  mcrso  secund is  rebus,  qua- 
rum  nemo  intolerantior  fuit.  Qui  si  ex  habitu  nova  Jort una,  no- 
>i  iquc,  ut  ita  dicam,  ingenii,  quod  sibi  victor  indutrat,  spectetur., 
Davio  magis  similis  qudm  Alcxandro  in  Italiam  ventsset,  et  exer- 
citum  Macedonia  oblitum,degenerantemquejam  in  I  crsarum  mom 
adduxisset.    Liv.  1.  ix,  n.  18. 
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resembling  Darius  rather  than  Alexander ;  and 
haying  made  the  Macedonians  degenerate  into  all 
the  vices  of  the  Persians  by  the  new  turn  of  mind, 
&nd  the  new  manners  he  assumed  after  his  con- 
quests 

1  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan  in  the  account  I 
am  now  to  give  of  Alexanders  character,  and  shall 
consider  it  under  two  aspects,  and  in  a  manner,  two 
aeras;  first,  from  his  youth  cill  the  battle  of  Issus, 
and  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after  ; 
and  secondly,  from  that  victory  to  his  death.  The 
former  will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few 
defects  (according  to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of 
these) ;  the  second  will  represent  to  us  enormous 
vices;  and.  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  so 
many  victories,  very  little  true  and  solid  merit,  even, 
with  regard  to  warlike  actions,  a  few  battles  ex* 
cepted,  in  which  he  sustained  his  reputation. 

FIRST  PART. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alex- 
ander, a  happy  disposition,  cultivated  and  improved 
by  an  excellent  education.  He  had  a  great,  noble, 
and  generous  soul.  °  He  delighted  in  beneficence 
and  liberality ;  qualities  he  had  acquired  in  his 
infant  years.  A  young  lad,  whose  business  it  was 
to  gather  up  and  throw  the  bails  when  he  played  at 
tennis,  to  whom  he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him 
a  good  lesson  on  that  subject.  As  he  always  threw 
the  ball  to  the  other  players,  the  king,  with  an  angry 
air,  cried  to  him,  "  And  am  1  then  to  have  no 
ball  "  No,  Sir."  replied  the  lad,  "  you  do  not 
ask  me  for  it."  This  witty  and  ready  answer  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  prince,  who  fell  a  laughing, 
and  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After  this, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  him  to  acts  of  ge- 
nerosity; for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with  such  a§ 
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refused  them  at  bis  hands.    Finding  Phocion  con- 
tinue inflexible  on  this  head,  he  told  him  by  letter, 
p  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in  case  he 
refused  to  accept  of  bis  favpurs." 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the 
mighty  things  to  which  he  was  born,  endeavoured 
to  shine  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  superior  to 
all  others.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so  strong 
a  love  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  ambi- 
tion, which  is  considered  by  Christians  as  a  great 
vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  virtue. 
It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  support  with 
courage  ail  ihe  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for  those 
who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the  exercises 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  accustomed 
very  early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  un- 
corrupted  with  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any  kind; 
a  way  of  life  highly  advantageous  to  young  sol- 
diers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world 
had  a  nobler  education  than  Alexander.  He  was 
very  conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite  learn- 
ing, the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted 
and  most  sublime  sciences.  How  happy  was  he  in 
jneeting  with  so  great  a  preceptor  !  None  but  an 
Aristotle  was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  I  am  overjoyed 
to  find  the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony  of 
respect  to  his  master,  by  declaring  he  was  more  in- 
debted to  him,  in  one  sense,  than  to  his  father.  A 
man  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  must 
be  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  good 
education. 

The  effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  admire  too  much  the  great  solidity  and 
judgment  which  this  young  prince  discovered  in  his 
conversation  with  the  Persian  ambassadors?  His 
early  wisdom,  whilst,  in  his  youth,  he  acted  as  re- 
gent during  his  father's  absence,  and  pacified  the 
feuds  which  had  broken  out  in  Macedonia?  His 
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courage  fend  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Cha^ronea,  in 
which  he  so  gloriously  distinguished  himselt'  ? 

It  is  paini'ul  to  me  to  see  him  wanting  in  respect 
to  his  father  at  a  public  banquet,  and  employing  se- 
vere, insulting  expressions  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
true,  indeed^  that  the  affront  which  Philip  put  upon 
Olvmpias  his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  transported 
him  in  a  manner  out  of  himself;  but  still  no  pre- 
tence, no  injustice  or  violence,  can  either  justify  or 
excuse  such  usage  to  a  father  and  a  king. 

p  He    afterwards   discovered   more  moderation, 
when,  on  occasion  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  dis- 
courses held  by  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection,  he 
said,  "  That  nothing  was  more  royal,  than  for  a 
man  to  hear  with  calmness  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at 
the  time  he  is  doing  good."    q  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  great  prince  of  Conde  did  not  think  any 
thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  conqueror, 
than  the  noble  haughtiness  with  which  he'spoke  to 
the  rebellious  soldiers,  who  refused  to  follow  him  : 
"  Go,"  says  he,  "  ungrateful,  base  wretches,  and 
proclaim  in  your  country  that  you  have  abandoned 
your  king  among  nations  who  will  obey  him  better 
that!  you."    "  Alexander  (says  that  prince)  aban- 
<£  doned  by  his  own  troops  among  Barbarians,  who 
"  were  not  yet  completely  conquered,  believes  him- 
"  self  so  worthy  of  commanding  over  others,  that 
"  he  did  not  think  men  could  refuse  to  obey  him. 
"  Whether  he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 
u  Greeks  or  Persians,  it  was  the  same  to  him.  He 
"  fancied,  that  wherever  he  found  men,  he  found 
"  subjects."     Alexanders    patience  and  modera- 
tion, which  I  took  notice  of  at  first,  are  no  less 
wonderful. 

The  first  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  That  at  twenty  years  of  age  he 
was  able  to  appease  the  intestine  feuds  which  raged 
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in  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  either  crushed  or  subjected 
foreign  enemies,  and  those  of  the  most  ibrnrfdablt 
kind;  that  he  disarmed  Greece,  most  or'  the  nations 
whereof  had  united  against  him;  and  that  in  less 
than  two  years  he  should  have  enabled  himself  to 
execute  securely  those  plans  his  father  had  so  wisely 
projected :  All  this  supposes  a  presence  of  mind,  a 
Strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity,  and, 
what  is  more  than  all,  a  consummate  prudence  ; 
qualities  which  form  the  character  of  the  true 
hero. 

This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, during  the  whole  course  of  his  expedition 
against  Darius,  till  the  time  mentioned  by  us. 
'  Plutarch  very  justly  admires  the  bare  plan  of  it,  as 
the  most  heroic  act  that  ever  was.  He  formed  it 
the  very  instant  he  ascended  the  throne,  looking 
upon  this  design,  in  some  measure,  as  a  part  of 
what  he  inherited  from  his  father.  When  scarce 
twenty  years  old,  surrounded  with  dangers  both 
within  and  without  his  kingdom,  finding  his  trea- 
sury drained  and  incumbered  with  debts,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  *  talents,  which  his  father 
had  contracted ;  having  an  army  which  was  greatly 
inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Persians:  in  this 
condition,  Alexander  already  turns  his  eyes  towards 
Babylon  and  Susa,  and  proposes  no  less  a  conquest 
than  that  of  so  vast  an  empire. 

Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of 
youth?  asks  Plutarch.  Certainly  not,  replies  that 
author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise 
with  so  great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  suc- 
cours, by  which  I  understand  (continues  Plutarch) 
magnanimity,  prudence,  temperance,  and  courage; 
preparations  and  aids,  with  which  philosophy  sup- 
plied him,  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied;  i(y 

'  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  Orat.  I.  p.  3?~, 
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that  we  may  affirm,  that  he  was  as  much  indebted 
for  his  conquest  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle  his  mas^ 
ter,  as  to  the  instructions  of  Philip  his  father. 

W  e  may  add,  that  according  to  all  the  maxims 
of  war,  Alexander's  enterprise  must  naturally  he 
successful.  Such  an  army  as  his,  though  not  a  very 
great  one,  consisting  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
|hat  is,  ot  the  best  troops  at  that  time  in  the  world, 
and  trained  up  to  war  during  along  course  of  years, 
inured  to  toils  and  dangers,  formed  by  a  happy  ex- 
perience to  ail  the  exercises  of  sieges  and  battles, 
animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories, 
by  the  hopes  of  an  immense  booty,  and  still  more  by 
their  hereditary  and  irreconcileable  hatred  to  the 
Persians;  such  an  army,  I  say,  headed  by  Alex- 
ander, was  almost  sure  of  conquering  an  army,  corn^ 
posed  indeed,  of  infinite  numbers  of  men,  but  of 
few  soldiers. 

The  swiftness  of  the  execution  was  answerable  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  project.  After  having  gained  the 
affection  of  all  his  generals  and  officers  by  an  unpa- 
ralleled liberality  ;  and  of  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air  of 
goodness,  affability,  and  even  familiarity,  which,  so 
far  from  debasing  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to 
the  respect  which  is  paid  him  such  a  zeal  and  ten- 
derness, as  is  proof  against  all  things :  after  this,  I 
say,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his 
enemies  by  bold  enterprises,  to  terrify  them  by  ex- 
amples of  severity;  and,  lastly,  to  win  them  by  acts 
of  humanity  and  clemency.  He  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  these.  The  passage  of  the  Granicus,  fol- 
lowed by  a  famous  victory;  the  two  celebrated  sieges 
of  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus,  showed  Asia  a  young 
conqueror,  to  whom  no  part  of  military  knowledge 
was  unknown.  The  razing  of.  the  last  city  to  the 
very  foundations,  spread  an  universal  terror;  but 
the  allowing  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties and  ancient  laws,  who  submitted  cheerfully, 
made  the  world  believe  that  the  conqueror  hao1  nq 
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other  view  than  to  make  nations  happy,  and  to  pro- 
cure thetn  an  easy  and  Listing  peace. 

His  i  {•patience  to  bathe  "himself,  when  covered 
with  sweat,  in  the  river  Cydnus,  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  giddy,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  his 
dignity;  but  we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the 
manners  of  the  present  age.  The  ancients,  all 
whose  exercises  had  a  reference  to  those  of  war,  ac- 
csutomed  themselves  early  to  bathing  and  swimming. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  in  Rome,  the  sons  of  the 
nobility,  after  having  heated  themselves  in  the 
Campus  Maftius,  with  running,  wrestling,  and 
hurling  the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tyber, 
which  runs  by  that  city.  By  these  exercises  they 
enabled  themselves  to  pass  rivers  and  lakes  in  an 
enemy's  country;  for  those  are  never  crossed,  but 
after  painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  long 
exposed  to  the  sun-beams,  which,  with  the  weight 
of  the  soldiers'  arms,  must  necessarily  make  them 
sweat.  Hence  we  may  apologise  for  Alexander's 
bathing  himself  in  a  river,  which  had  like  to  have 
been  fatal  to  him,  especially  as  he  might  not  know 
that  the  waters  of  it  were  so  excessively  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  with  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  antiquity, 
completed  the  proof  that  Alexander  possessed  ail  the 
qualities  which  form  the  great  soldier;  as  skill  in 
making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle;  such  a  presence 
of  mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  necessary  for  the 
giving  out  proper  orders;  a  courage  and  bravery, 
which  the  most  evident  dangers  only  animated  ;  an 
impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guided  by  such  a 
prudent  restraint,  as  will  not  suffer  the  hero  to 
be  carried  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour,  lastly,  such 
a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  discon- 
certed by  unforeseen  obstacles,  nor  discouraged 
by  difficulties,  though  seemingly  insurmountable, 
and  which  know  no  other  limits  or  end  but 
victory. 
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Historians  have  observed  a  great  *  difference  be- 
tween Alexander  and  his  lather,  in  their  manner  of 
making  war.  Stratagem,  and  even  knavery,  were 
the  prevailing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  se- 
cretlv,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  his  son  pursued  his 
schemes  with  more  candour,  and  without  disguise. 
The  one  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cun- 
ning, the  other  to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms. 
The  former  discovered  more  art,  the  latter  had  a 
greater  soul.  3  Philip  did  not  look  upon  any  methods, 
wliien  ejnduce  to  conquest,  as  ignominious ;  but 
Alexander  could  never  prevail  with  himself  to  em- 
ploy treachery.  He,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw 
over  the  ablest  of  all  Dariuss  generals;  but  then 
he  employed  honourable  means.  When  he  march- 
ed near  Memnons  lands,  he  commanded  his  sol- 
diers, under  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  make  the 
least  havoc  in  them.  His  design,  by  this  conduct, 
was  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make 
the  Persians  suspect  his  fidelity.  *  Memnon  also 
prided  himself  in  behaving  with  generosity  towards 
Alexander  ;  and  hearing  a  soldier  speak  ill  of  that 
prince:  "  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,"  says 
that  general ,  striking  him  with  his  javelin,  u  to 
speak  injuriously  of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  against 
him." 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  above 
most  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above  himself,  is 
the  use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  his  life :  is 
the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  interest  to 
be  considered,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  not  to  appear  truly  great.    By  the  victory  of 
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Issus,  he  had  possessed  himself,  not  indeed  of  Darins's 
person,  but  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Syskainbi* 
that  king's  mother,  was  ins  captive,  but  also  his 
and  daughters,  princesses  whose  beautv  was  not  n> 
be  paralleled  in  all  Asia.—"  Alexander  was  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  vet  en- 
gaged in  the  bands  of  marriage,  as  an  author  ob- 
serves of  the  first  Scipio  Afrieanus,  on  a  like  occa- 
sion:  nevertheless,  his  camp  was,  to  those  prin- 
cesses, a  sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which 
their  chastity  was  secured,  as  under  the  guard  of 
virtue  itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in 
his  expiring  moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment 
they  had  met  with,  could  not  forbear  lifting  up  his 
dying  hands  towards  heaven,  and  wishing  success  to 
so  wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed  hisr 
passions  so  absolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexanders  good  qualities, 
I  must  not  omit  one  rarely  found  among  the  great, 
and  which  nevertheless  does  honour  to  "human  na- 
ture, andmai.es  life  happy:  this  is,  his  being  in- 
formed by  a  soul  capable  of  a  friendship  tender, 
unreserved,  active,  constant,  void  of  pride  and  ar- 
rogance, in  so  exalted  a  fortune,  which  generally 
considers  itself  only,  makes  its  grandeur  consist  in 
humbling  all  tilings  around  it,  and  is  better  pleased 
with  servile  wretches,  than  with  frank,  sincere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and 
soldiers;  treated  them  with  the  greatest  familiarity" ; 
admitted  them  to  his  table,  his  exercises,  and  con- 
versations ;  was  truly  concerned  for  them  when  in- 
volved in  any  calamity,  grieved  for  them  when  sick, 
rejoiced  at  their  recovery,  and  was  interested  in 
whatever  befel  them.  We  have  examples  of  this  in 
Hephaestion,  in  Ptolemy,  in  Craterus,  and  u 
others.  A  prince  of  real  merit  does  no  ways  del « 
his  dignity  by  such  a  familiarity  and  condescension ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  respected 
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upon  that  very  account  Every  man  of  a  tall  sta- 
ture, does  not  scruple  to  put  himself  upon  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  he  shall 
over-top  them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  truly  diminu- 
tive persons  only  not  to  vie  in  stature  with  the  tall, 
nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were 
sensible  he  was  beforehand  with  them  in  affection. 
This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  strongly  desirous 
to  please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity; 
hence  they  were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his  or- 
ders, though  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  dangers :  this  made  them  submit  patiently  to 
the  severest  hardships,  and  threw  them  into  the 
deepest  affliction,  whenever  they  happened  to  give 
him  any  room  for  discontent. 

In  the  picture  which  has  hitherto  been  given  of 
Alexander,  what  was  wanting  to  complete  his  glory  ? 
Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  its  utmost 
splendour :  goodness,  clemency,  moderation,  and 
wisdom,  have  crowned  it,  and  added  such  a  lustre, 
as  greatly  enhances  its  value.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
Alexander,  to  secure  his  glory  and  his  victories, 
stops  short  in  his  career;  that  he  himself  checks  his 
ambition,  and  raises  Darius  to  the  throne  with  the 
same  hand  that  had  dispossessed  him  of  it;  makes 
Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  free  and 
independent  of  Persia  :  that  he  declares  himself 
protector  of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  in  no 
other  view  than  to  secure  to  them  their  liberties,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  laws  and  customs  ; 
that  he  afterwards  returns  to  Macedon,  and  there, 
contented  with  the  lawful  bounds  of  his  empire, 
makes  all  his  glory  and  delight  consist  in  rendering 
his  people  happy,  in  procuring  it  abundance  of  all 
things,  in  seeing  the  laws  put  in  execution,  and 
making  justice  flourish  ;  in  causing  virtue  to  be  had 
in  honour,  and  endearing  himself  to  his  subjects  : 
in  fine,  that  now  become,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
and  much  more  so  by  the  lame  of  his  virtues,  the 
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adrriiration  of  the  whole  world,  he  sees  himself,  in 
some  measure,  the  arbiter  of  all  nations,  and  exer- 
cises, over  the  minds  of  men,  such  an  empire,  as 
is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  honourable  than  that 
which  is  founded  on  fear  only:  supposing  all  this  to 
have  happened,  would  ever  any  prince  have  been 
as  great,  as  glorious,  as  good  as  Alexander  ? 

To  the  forming  so  great  a  character,  a  greatness 
ofjsoul,  and  a  most  refined  taste  for  true  glory,  are 
required,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  history. 
Men  generally  do  not  f  consider,  that  the  glory 
which  attends  the  most  shining  conquests,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  who  has  de- 
spised and  trampled  upon  ambition,  and  known  how 
to  give  bounds  to  universal  power.  But  Alexander 
was  far  from  possessing  these  happy  qualities.  His 
uninterrupted  felicity,  that  never  experienced  ad- 
verse fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed  him  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the  same  man; 
and  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  the  poison  of  pros- 
perity had  a  more  sudden  or  more  forcible  effect 
than  upon  him. 


SECOND  PART. 

From  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  in  which  Alexander  displayed  all  the 
courage  and  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  we  see  the 
virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince  degenerate 
on  a  sudden,  and  make  way  for  the  greatest  vices 
and  most  brutal  passions.  If  we  sometimes,  through 
the  excesses  to  which  he  abandons  himself,  perceive 
some  bright  rays  of  humanity,  gentleness,  and  mo* 
deration,  these  are  the  effects  of  a  happy  natural 

*  Scis  nbi  vera  principis,  ubi  sempitcrna  sit  gloria — —Arcus,  et 
statuas,  aras  etiam  templaque  demolitur  et  obscurat  oblimo;  contra, 
contemptor  ambitionis,  et  infiniU  potentia  domitor  acfranaior  ani- 
mus ipsd  vetustate Jtorestit.    Plin.  in  Paa.  Trajan. 
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disposition,  which,  not  being  quite  extinguished  by 
vice,  is  however  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enter  prise  more  wild  and  extravagant 
than  that  of  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia;  of 
exposing  his  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  with 
thirst  and  fatigue;  of  interrupting  the  course  of  his 
victories,  and  giving  his  enemy  time  to  raise  a  new 
army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  inarching  so  far,  in 
order  to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion; and  purchase,  at  so  dear  a  rate,  a  title  which 
could  only  render  him  contemptible  ? 

x  J  low  mean  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always 
in  his  letters,  after  Darius's  defeat,  the  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  health*,  except  in  those  he  wrote  to 
Phocion  and  Antipater  f  As  if  this  title,  because 
employed  by  other  men,  could  have  degraded  a 
king,  who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at 
least  to  wish,  all  his  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  the 
felicity  implied  by  that  word* 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  un- 
worthy, not  only  of  a  prince,  but  of  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, as  drunkenness;  its  bare  name  is  intolerable, 
and  strikes  us  with  horror.  How  infamous  a  plea- 
sure is  it,  to  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  ca- 
rousing, to  continue  these  excesses  for  weeks  toge- 
ther; to  pride  one's  self  in  exceeding  other  men  in 
intemperance,  and  to  endanger  one's  life  in  no  other 
view  than  to  gain  such  a  victory  !  Not  to  mention 
the  infamous  enormities  that  attend  these  debauches, 
how  greatly  shocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  dis- 
courses of  a  son,  who  being  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives  to  defame  his 
father,  to  sully  his  glory,  and,  lost  to  all  shame* 
prefer  himself  to  him  ?  Drunkenness  is  only  the  oc- 
casion, not  the  cause,  of  these  excesses.  It  betrays- 
the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  place  them 
there.     Alexander,   puffed   up    by  his  victories* 
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greedy  arid  insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  with  the 
mighty  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jealous 
of,  or  despising  all  mankind,  is  able  in  his  sober 
moments  to  conceal  his  sentiments;  but  no  sooner 
is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be  what 
he  really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  barbarously  murdering 
an  old  friend;  who  though  indiscreet  and  rash, 
was  yet  his  friend  ?  Of  the  death  of  the  most  honest 
man  in  all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  re- 
fusing to  pay  him  divine  homage?  Of  the  execu- 
tion of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  con- 
demned, though  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
them,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicions  ? 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alex- 
ander, according  to  most  historians,  gave  into,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  justified  :  to  speak  of  him,  there- 
fore, only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror;  qualities 
with  respect  to  which  he  is  generally  considered,  and 
which  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions; all  we  now  have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  whether 
this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  to  the  battle  of  Issus 
and  the  siege  of  Tyre  inclusively,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  Alexander  was  a  great  warrior  and  an  illus- 
trious general.  But  yet  I  doubt  very  much,  whether, 
during  these  first  years  of  his  exploits,  he  ought  to 
be  considered  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  than  his 
father;  whose  actions,  though  not  so  dazzling,  are 
however  as  much  applauded  by  good  judges,  and 
those  of  the  military  profession.  Philip,  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  found  all  things  unsettled.  He 
himself  was  obliged  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  was  not  supported  by  the  least  foreign 
assistance.  He  alone  raised  himself  to  the  power 
and  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  He 
was  obliged  to  train  up,  not  only  his  soldiers,  but  his 
officers ;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  exercises ; 
to  inure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  and  to  his 
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care  and  abilities  alone  Macedonia  owed  the  rise  of 
the  celebrated  Phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  the 
world  had  then  ever  seen,  and  to  which  Alexander 
owed  all  his  conquests.  How  many  obstacles  stood 
in  Philip's  way,  before  he  could  possess  himself  of 
the  power  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had 
successively  exercised  over  Greece!  The  Greeks, 
who  were  the  bravest  and  most  sagacious  people  in 
the  universe,  would  not  acknowledge  him  for  their 
chief,  till  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through 
seas  of  blood,  and  by  gaining  numberless  conquests 
over  them.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  way  was  prepared 
for  Alexander's  executing  his  great  design;  the  plan 
whereof,  and  the  most  excellent  instructions  relative 
to  it,  had  been  laid  down  to  him  by  his  father.  Now, 
will  it  not  appear  a  much  easier  task,  to  subdue  Asia 
with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks  who 
had  so  often  triumphed  over  Asia? 

But  without  carrying  further  the  parallel  of  Alex- 
ander with  Philip,  which  all,  who  do  not  consider 
heroes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they 
have  conquered,  but  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
actions,  must  give  in  favour  of  the  latter:  what 
judgment  are  we  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  tri- 
umph over  Darius;  and  is  it  possible  to  propose 
him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model 
worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  cha- 
racter of  great  soldiers  and  illustrious  conquerors  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  is 
unanimously  agreed,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  glory  of  a 
hero;  I  mean  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  he  en- 
gages, without  which  he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a 
hero,  but  an  usurper  and  a  robber.  Alexander,  in 
making  Asia  the  seat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms 
against  Darius,  had  a  plausible  pretence  for  it;  be- 
cause the  Persians  had  been  in  all  ages,  and  were  at 
that  time  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  generalissimo,  and 
whose  injuries  he  therefore  might  think  himself  justly 
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entitled  to  revenge.  But  then,  what  right  had 
Alexander  over  the  great  number  of  nations,  who 
did  not  know  even  the  name  of  Greece,  'and  had 
never  done  him  the  least  injury?  The  Scythian  am- 
bassador spoke  very  judiciously,  when  he  addressed 
him  in  these  words:  u  What  have  we  to  do  with 
*  thee  ?  We  never  once  set  our  feet  in  thy  country. 
"  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to  be 
"  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  place  from  whence 
"  thou  comest  ?  Thou  boastest,  that  the  only  de- 
"  sign  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers;  Thou 
"  thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world." 
This  is  Alexanders  exact  character,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  be  rejected. 

A  pirate  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  and  in 
stronger  terms.  Alexander  asked  *  him  what  right 
he  had  to  invest  the  seas?  "  The  same  that  thou 
"  hast,"  replied  the  pirate  with  a  generous  liberty, 
"  to  infest  the  universe;  But  because  I  do  this  in 
"  a  small  ship,  I  am  called  a  robber;  and  because 
"  thou  actest  the  same  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou 
"  art  entitled  conqueror."  This  was  a  witty  and 
just  answer,  says  y  St.  Austin,  who  has  preserved 
this  small  fragment  of  Cicero. 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  of  its  being  so, 
that  every  war,  undertaken  merely  from  views  of 
ambition,  is  unjust;  and  that  the  prince  who  begins 
it  is  guilty  of  all  the  sad  consequences,  and  all  the 
blood  shed  on  that  occasion :  what  idea  ought  we 
to  form  of  Alexander  s  last  conquests  ?  Was  ever 
ambition  more  extravagant,  or  rather  more  furious, 

y  St.  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  iv.  c.  iv. 
*  Eleganter  veracifer  Alexandra  Mi  Magnocomprchefistts  pi* 
rata  rtspondit.  Nam  cum  idem  rex  hominem  interrogdssct,  quid  ti 
vidcretur  ut  mare  haherct  infest  urn ;  ilk,  liber  (i  contumacid:  Quod 
thbii  incjuit,  ut  orbm  terrarum.  Sed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  navigio 
facia,  latra  vacor:  quia  tu  magna  clasie,  impemtor.  KcfeVt  No- 
ftius  Marc,  ex  Cicer.  3.  de  rep. 
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than  that  of  this  prince"  Come  *  from  a  little  spot 
of  ground;  and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
paternal  domains,  after  he  has  far  extended  his  con- 
quests; has  subdued,  not  only  {he  Persians,  but 
also  the  Bactriahs  and  Indians;  has  added  kingdom 
to  kingdom  :  after  all  this,  I  say,  he  still  finds  him- 
self pent  up;  and  determined  to  force,  if  possible, 
the  barriers  of  nature,  lie  endeavours  to  discover  a 
new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  millions 
of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiosity.  It  is  related 
that  t  Alexander,  upon  Anaxarchijs  the  philoso- 
pher's telling  him  that  there  were  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  conquer  them  all,  since  he  had  not  yet 
conquered  one.  Is  it  wrong  in  J  Seneca  to  compare 
these  pretended  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown  no 
►therwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  nations,  to  a  confla- 
gration and  a  flood,  which  lay  waste  and  destroy  all 
nhings;  or  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood 
and  slaughter  ? 

Alexander,  §  passionately  fond  of  glory,  of  which 

*  Agebat  infelicem  Alexandrmn furor  aliena  devustandi,  adigr 

nota  mittchat  Jam  in  tfnum  regnmn  mult  a  regna  conjecit :  (or 

congcssit  Jja?n  Graci  Persaqve  cundem  timent :  jam  etiam  a  Dorio 
libera  nationes  jugum  accipiunt.  Hie  ta?nen,  ultra  Occanmu  Solem- 
quejndignatur  abHerculis  Liberiquc  tcsligiis  xictorium jlectcrc:  ipsi 
nature  vim  parat — ut  ita  dica?n,  mundi  claustra  pcrrumpit.  Tan- 
ta  est  cotcitas  mehtium,  $  font  a  initiorum  suorum  oblitiu.  Ilk  modb 
ignobiks  anguli  non  sine  controxcrsld  JJominus,  dctecta  jine  terra- 
rum,  per  suum  rediturus  orbem,  tristis  est.  Sex  ec.  Epist.  £)4.  <$r  1 1 9« 

t Alexandre)  pectusinsatiabile  laitdis,  qui  Anaxarcho-^-innumerabi" 
lesMundos  esse  refercnti;  Heu  ?ne,  inquit,  miserum,qubd  ne  uno  quir 
dem  adhuc  potitus  sum  !  Augusta  Jiomini  posscssio  gloria  fuit,  quae 
Deortim  omnium  domicuio  mjfeclt \    Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  14?. 

I  Exitio  gentium  clari,  non  minoresfucre  pestes  mortalium,  quam 
inundatio — quam  confagratia.  Senec  Nat.  Quasst.  ljb.  iii.  ia 
Pra?fat. 

§  Homo  gloria  deditus,cujus  nec  naturam  nec  modam  noveratyHer- 
culis  vestigia  sequens,  ac  ne  iii  quidem  resistens  ubi  ilia  defeccrant. 
Quid  Mi  ( Hcrculi)  simile  habebat  vesanus  adolesccns,  cui  pro  tirfutc 
erat  felix  temeritas?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  vicit:  orbcm  terra  rum  trail- 
t}  nun  concv.pisc.ende,  sed  vindicandq.    Quid  xinceret  maloruty 
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Lie  neither  knew  the  nature  nor  just  bounds,  prided 
himself  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hercules,  and 
even  in  carrying  his  victorious  arms  farther  than 
he.    What  resemblance  was  there,  says  the  same 
Seneca,  between  that  wise  conqueror,  and  this  fran- 
tic youth,  who  mistook  his  successful  rashness  for 
merit  and  virtue  r  Hercules  in  his  expeditions,  made 
no  conquests  for  himself.     He  over-ran  the  uni- 
verse as  the  subduer  of  monsters,  the  enemy  of  the 
wicked,  the  avenger  of  the  good,  and  the  restorer  of 
peace  by  land  and  sea.    Alexander,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  unjust  robber  from  his  youth,  a  cruel 
ravager  of  provinces,  an  infamous  murderer  of  his 
friends,  makes  his  happiness  and  glory  consist  in 
rendering  himself  formidable  to  all  mortals,  forget- 
ting that  not  only  the  fiercest  animals,  but  even  the 
vilest,  make  themselves  feared  by  their  venom. 

But  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  repre- 
sents conquerors  to  us  as  so  many  scourges  sent 
by  the  wrath  of  Heaven  into  the  world  to  punish 
the  sins  of  it,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  later 
conquests  of  Alexander  abstractedly  in  themselves, 
in  order  to  see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of 
them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  actions  of  this 
prince  diffuse  a  splendour  that  dazzles  and  astonishes 
the  imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  the  great  and 
marvellous.  His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and 
transports  all  who  read  his  history,  as  it  transported 
himself.  But  ought  we  to  give  the  name  of  braver} 
and  valour  to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash, 
and  impetuous  ;  a  boldness  void  of  all  rule,  that  will 
never  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  has  no  other 
guide  than  a  senseless  ardour  for  false  glory,  and  a 
wild  desire  of  distinguishing  itself,  be  the  methods 

losth,  bonorum  rindcx,  terrarutn  marisqve  pacaiorf  At  he  apuc- 
fiti'd  Intro,  genfiumqve  vacatur,  tarn  host  turn  pertnfif*  quamam^ 
coruw,  qui  siimmum  boiuun  duccret  tcrrori  t.sae  cunptts  mortal&us  ; 
ohUtu.s,  non  jh'ocisuma  tmitfan  sed  ignavissima  quoque  WWW 
timcri  ob  virus  malum.    Senec.  de  Beoef,  1.  u  -  -  1$. 
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ever  so  unlawful  ?  This  character  suits  only  a  mili- 
tary rohberj  who  has  no  attendants  ;  whose  own  life 
is  only  exposed  ;  and  who  for  that  reason,  may  be 
employed  in  some  desperate  action:  but  is  far  other- 
wise with  regard  to  a  king,  for  he  owes  his  life  to* all 
his  army  and  his  whole  kingdom.  If  we  except 
some  very  rare  occasions,  on  which  a  prince  is 
obliged  to  venture  his  person,  and  share  the  danger 
with  his  troops  in  order  to  preserve  them  ;  he  ought 
to  call  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  general  and  a  private  soldier.  True  valour 
is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself,  is  no  ways  anxi- 
ous about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent 
in  preserving  the  army.  It  steers  equally  between 
a  fearful  wisdom,  that  foresees  and  dreads  all  diffi* 
eulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour  which  industriously  pur- 
sues and  confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a 
word,  to  form  an  accomplished  general,  prudence 
must  soften  and  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of  va- 
lour ;  as  this  latter  must  animate  and  warm  the 
coldness  and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander? 
When  we  peruse  his  history,  and  follow  him  to  sieges 
and  battles,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  that  of  his  army;  and  conclude  every 
moment  that  they  are  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
stroyed.   Here  we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  going 
to  draw  in,  and  swallow  up  this  conqueror  :  there 
we  behold  a  craggy  rock,  which  he  climbs,  and  per- 
ceives round  him  soldiers,  either  transfixed  by  the 
enemy's  darts,  or  thrown  headlong  by  huge  stones 
into  precipices.    We  tremble  when  we  perceive 
in  a  battle  the  axe  just  ready  to  cleave  his  head ; 
and  much  more  when  we  behold  him  alone  in  a 
fortress,  whither  his  rashness  had  drawn  him,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander 
was  ever  persuaded,  that  miracles  would  be  wrought 
in  his  favour,  thai]  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable,  as  Plutarch  observes;  for  miracles  do 
pot  always  happen  j  and  the  gGds  at  last  are  weary  of 
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gtiiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals,  who  abuse  the 
assistance  they  afford  them. 

2  Plutarch,  in  a  *  treatise  where  he  makes  the 
euiogmni  of  Alexander,  and  exhibits  bim  as  an  ac- 
complished hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  several 
wounds  he  received  in  every  part  of  his  body;  and 
pretends  that  the  only  design  of  fortune,  in  thus 
piercing  him  with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  cour.age 
more  conspicuous.    A  renowned  warrior,  whose  eu- 
logium  Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his 
writings,  did  not  judge  in  this  manner.    a  Some  per- 
sons applauding  him  for  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  battle,  the  general  himself  declared,  that  it  was 
a  fault  which  could  be  excused  only  in  a  youncr 
man,  and  justly  deserved  censure.    It  has  been  ob- 
served in  Hannibal's  praise,  and  I  myself  have  taken 
notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded 

in  all  his  battles.  I  cannot  say  whether  Caesar 
ever  was. 

The  last  observation,  which  relates  in  general  to 
all  Alexander's  expeditions  in  Asia,  must  necessarilv 
lessen  very  much  the  merit  of  his  victories,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation  ;  and  this  is  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  nations  against  whom  he 
fought.  Iivy,  in  a  digression,  where  he  inquires 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms, 
in  case  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy ;  and 
where  he  shows  that  Rome  would  certainly  have 
checked  his  conquests,  insists  strongly  on  the  re- 
flection in  question.  He  opposes  to  this  prince, 
in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great  number  of  illus- 
trious Romans,  w  ho  would  have  resisted  him  on  ali 
occasions;  and  in  the  article  of  prudence,  that 
august  senate,  which  Cineas,  to  give  a  more  noble 

2  Plat,  de  fortun,  Alex.  Qrat.  II,  p.  341* 
a  Timotheus.  Plut.  jii  Pelop.  p.  278. 
*  This  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  ajuvenile  per- 
formance, and  has  very  much  the  air  of  declamation. 

f  Mention  is  made  but  of  one  single  wound. 
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idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign,  said,  was  com- 
posed of  so  many  kings.  "  Hud  he  *  marched 
"  (says  Livy)  against  the  Romans,  he  would  soon 
"  have  found,  that  he  was  no  longer  combating 
"  against  a  Darius,  who,  encumbered  with  gold  and 
"  purple,  the  vain  equipage  of  his  grandeur,  and 
"  dragging  after  him  a  multitude  of  women  and 
"  eunuchs,  came  as  a  prey  rather  than  as  an  enemy  ; 
"  and  whom  Alexander  conquered  without  shed- 
"  ding  much  blood,  and  without  wanting  any  other 
"  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to  despise  what  was 
"  realty  coutemptible.  He  would  have  found  Italy 
m  very  different  from  India,  through  which  he 
u  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  his  army  quite  stu- 
"  pified  with  wine  ;  particularly  when  he  should 
"  have  seen  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  mountains  of 
u  Lucama,  and  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the  de- 
"  feat  of  Alexander  his  uncle,  king  of  Kpirus,  who 
"  there  lost  his  life.1*  The  historian  adds,  that  he 
speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet  depraved  and  cor* 
rupted  by  prosperity,  whose  subtle  poison  worked 
as  strongly  upon  hnn,  as  upon  any  man  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  being  thus  transform* 
pd,  he  would  have  appeared  very  different  in  Italy 
from  what  he  had  seemed  hitherto, 

These  reflections  of  Livy  show,  that  Alexander 
partly  owed  his  victories  to  the  weakness  of  his  ene- 
mies; and  that,  had  he  met  with  nations  as  courage- 
ous, and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war 
as  the  Romans,  and  commanded  by  as  able,  expe- 
rienced generals  as  those  of  Rome;  that  then  his 
victories  would  not  have  been  either  so  rapid,  or  so 

*  Won  jam  cum  T)ario  rcru  e\se  dixisset^  quern  muliervm  ac  spa- 
flonuw  agnien  trakentem,  inter  purpura m  (ft que  attrum,  oneratum 
fort  una  sua-  apparutibus.,  pradam  verihs  quam  bast  em,  nihil  aliud 
quant  bent  ausits  tana  cvntttnmre,  merventvi  devicit.  l,ongc  alius\ 
Italic,  quam  India,  per  quam  tc-muhnto  vgMtnc  comessabundus 
ipcessit,  visus  illi  habitus  esset,  suit  us  Apulia-  ac  monies  Lucanos 
certrertU,  #  vestigia  recentia  domestic*  cladis,  vbi  avunculus  ejus 
,  Epiri  e  Sander  absumptus  crat,    Liy.  I,  ix,  ft.  If, 
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uninterrupted,  Nevertheless  these  are  the  points 
from  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  con- 
queror. Hannibal  and  Seipio  are  consider;  cl  as  two 
of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived,  and  for  this 
reason  :  both  of  them  not  only  understood  perfectly 
the  military  science,  but  their  experience,  their  abili- 
ties, their  resolution  and  courage,  were  put  to  the 
trial,  and  set  in  the  strongest  light.  Now,  should 
we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonist,  one 
whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to  theirs,  we 
shall  no  longer  have  the  same  idea  of  them  ;'  and 
their  victories,  though  supposed  alike,  appear  no 
longer  with  the  same  lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same 
applause. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining 
actions  and  a  pompous  exterior,  and  blindly  aban- 
don  themselves  to  prejudices  of  every  kind.  It 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  Alexander  possessed  very- 
great  qualities  ;  but  if  we  throw  into  tiie  other  scale 
his  errors  and  vices,  the  presumptuous  *  idea  he 
entertained  of  his  own  merit,  the  high  contempt  he 
had  for  other  men,  not  excepting  his  own  father;  his 
ardent  thirst  of  praise  and  flattery  ;  his  ridiculous 
notion  of  fancying  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter;  of 
ascribing  divinity  to  himself;  of  requiring  a  free, 
victorious  people  to  pay  him  a  servile  homage,  and 
prostrate  themselves  ignominiously  before  him  ;  his 
abandoning  himself  so  shamefully  to  wine;  his  vio- 
lent anger,  which  rises  to  brutal  ferocity;  the  un- 
just and  barbarous  execution  of  his  bravest  and  most 
faithful  officers,  and  (lie  murder  of  his  most  worthy 
friends  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  carousals,  can  any 
one,  says  L,ivy,  believe,  that  all  these  imperfections 

*  Refrrre  in  tanto  Ktge  pigtt  $uperba?n  mutat'umem  vest  is,  dr- 
iidcratas  humi  jnctntinm  adula(iones>  etium  victis  Macedohibus. 
prax  es,  nedum  victuribus;  #  ficda  supplicia,  inter*vinwn  Sf  tpula* 
ctdes  amicorum,  vmiitatem  ementknda  stirpis.  Quid  si  vim  amor 
in  dies  jieret  acrior  ;  quid  si  trux  QQ  prafcrvida  ir'a  :  ( nee  quiequuin 
rtubium  inter  scriptofrs  rrfero)  nullano,  damna  imperat&rUs  i 
tutiuux  dmiwus  !  hl\»  1.  i*.  i7. 
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do  not  greatly  sully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror  ? 
hut  .Alexanders  frantic  ambition,  which  knows 
neither  law  nor  limits ;  the  rash  intrepidity  with  which 
he  braves  dangers,  without  the  least  reason  or  ne- 
cessity :  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  nations 
(totally  unskilled  in  war)  against  whom  he  fought ; 
do  not  these  enervate  the  reasons  for  which  he  is 
thought  to  have  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  and 
the  title  of  Hero  ?  This  however  I  leave  to  the  pru- 
dence and  equity  of  my  reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all 
orators  who  applaud  a  prince,  never  fail  to  compare 
him  to  Alexander.  They  fancy  that  when  he  is  once 
equalled  to  this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  panegyric 
to  soar  higher :  they  cannot  image  to  themselves 
any  thing  more  august ;  and  think  they  have  omitted 
the  stroke  which  finishes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  should 
they  not  exalt  him  by  this  comparison.  In  my  opi- 
nion this  denotes  a  false  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of 
thinking  ;  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  it, 
a  want  of  judgment,  which  must  naturally  shock 
a  reasonable  mind.  For,  as  Alexander  was  invested 
with  supreme  power,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  the 
several  duties  of  the  sovereignty.  We  do  not  find 
that  he  possessed  the  first,  the  most  essential,  and 
most  excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince,  which  are 
to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shepherd  of  his 
people ;  to  govern  them  by  good  laws  ;  to  make 
their  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land,  flourish;  to  en- 
courage and  protect  arts  and  sciences,  to  establish 
peace  and  plenty,  and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be 
In  any  manner  aggrieved  or  injured;  to  maintain  an 
agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of  the  state, 
and  make  them  conspire,  in  due  proportion  to  the 
public  welfare;  to  employ  himself  in  doing  justice 
to  all  his  subjects,  to  hear  their  disputes,  and  re- 
concile them  ;  to  consider  himself  as  the  father  of 
bis  people,  consequently  as  obliged  to  provide  for 
all  their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the  several 
enjoyments  of  life.    Now  Alexander,  who  almost  ft 
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moment  after  he  ascended  the  throne  left  Mace- 
donia, and  never  returned  back  into  it,  did  not 
endeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however 
are  the  chief  and  mGst  substantial  duties  of  a  grout 
prince. 

He  seems  possessed  of  such  qualities  only  as  are 
of  the  second  rank,  I  mean  those  of  war,  and  these 
are  all  extravagant  ;  are  carried  to  the  rashest  and 
most  odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly  and 
fury  ;  whilst  his  kingdom  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine 
and  exactions  of  Antipater;  and  all  the  conquered 
provinces  abandoned  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
governors,  who  carried  their  oppressions  so  far,  that 
Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor 
do  his  soldiers  appear  in  a  more  advantageous  light: 
for  these,  after  having  plundered  the  wealth  of  the 
East,  and  after  the  prince  had  given  them  the  high- 
est marks  of  his  beneficence,  grew  so  licentious,  so 
debauched  and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every  kind, 
that  he  was  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  amounting  to 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.  What  strange 
men  were  these !  how  depraved  their  school  1  how 
pernicious  the  fruit  of  their  victories  1  Is  it  doing 
honour  to  a  prince ;  is  it  adorning  his  panegyric, 
to  compare  him  with  such  a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed,  seem  to  have  held  Alex- 
ander's memory  in  great  veneration;  but  I  very 
much  question  whether  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  would  have  been  considered  as 
so  great  a  man.  Csesar  b  seeing  his  statue  in  a  tem- 
ple in  Spain,  during  his  government  of  it,  after  his 
przetorship,  could  not  forbear  groaning  and  signing, 
when  he  compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved 
by  him,  with  the  mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror. 
It  was  said  that  Pompey,  in  one  of  his  triumphs, 
appeared  dressed  in  that  kings  surtout.  Augustus 
pardoned  the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their 

b  Dion.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  53.    App.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  £  j&3, 
Dion.  1  li.  p.  454.    Id.  1.  lix,  p.  053.    Id.  1.  lxxyu.  p.  b/S. 
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founder.  Caligula,  in  a  ceremony  in  which  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  wore 
Alexanders  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  his 
veneration  lor  this  monarch  so  far  as  Caracalla. 
lie  used  the  same  kind  of  arms  and  goblets  as  that 
prince  :  he  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  his  army  : 
he  persecuted  the  Peripatetics,  and  would  have  burnt 
all  the  books  of  Aristotle  their  founder,  because  he 
was  suspected  to  have  conspired  with  those  who 
poisoned  Alexander. 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that  if  an  im- 
partial person  of  good  sense  reads  Plutarch's  lives 
of  illustrious  men  with  attention,  they  will  leave 
such  a  tacit  and  strong  impression  in  his  mind,  ag 
will  make  him  consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least 
valuable  among  them.  But  how  strong  would  the 
contrast  be  found,  had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminon- 
das,  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can 
never  be  too  much  regretted  !  How  little  would 
Alexander  appear,  set  off  with  all  his  titles,  and 
surrounded  by  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered 
in  a  military  light,  when  compared  to  those  heroes 
who  were  truly  great,  and  worthy  their  exalted  re- 
putation ! 

Sect.  XX.  Reflections  on  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Macedonians,  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  Bishop 

of  Meaux\ 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  insert- 
ing here  part  of  the  admirable  *  reflections  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  on  the  character  and  government 
of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  with 
whose  history  we  have  been  engaged. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first 
lived  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  hav- 
ing  studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they 


*  Discourse  on  universal  history.    Part  iii.  Chap.  4» 
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were  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their 
cities  formed  themselves  into  commonwealths.  But 
the  wise  legislators,  who  arose  in  every  country,  as 
a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lyeurgus,  a 
Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  history,  pre- 
vented liberty  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness. 
Laws  drawn  up  with  great  simplicity,  and  few  in 
number,  awed  the  people,  held  them  in  their  duty, 
and  made  them  all  conspire  to  the  general  good  of 
the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired, 
was  wonderful.  For  the  liberty  which  the  Greeks 
figured  to  themselves,  was  subject  to  the  law,  that 
is,  to  reason  itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
whole  nation.  They  would  not  let  men  rise  to 
power  among  them.  Magistrates,  who  were  feared 
during  their  office,  became  afterwards  private  men, 
and  had  no  authority  but  what  their  experience  gave 
them.  The  law  was  considered  as  their  sovereign  ;  it 
-was  she  who  appointed  magistrates,  prescribed  die 
limits  of  their  power,  and  punished  their  mal-admi- 
nistration.  The  advantage  or'  this  government  was, 
the  citizens  bore  so  much  the  greater  love  to  their 
country,  as  all  shared  in  the  government  of  it ;  and 
as  every  individual  was  capable  of  attaining  its 
highest  dignities. 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from 
philosophy,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  its 
form  of  government,  is  incredible.  The  greater 
freedom  these  nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity 
there  was  to  settle  the  laws  relating  to  manners  and 
those  of  society,  agreeable  to  reason  and  good-sense. 
From  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates, 
Archytas,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  a  mul- 
titude more,  the  Greeks  received  their  noble  pre- 
cepts. 

But  why  should  we  mention  philosophers  only  r 
The  writings  of  even  the  poets,  which  were  in  every- 
body's hands,  amused  them  very  much,  but  instruct- 
ed tfaem  still  more.    The  most  renowned  of  con- 
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querors  considered  Homer  as  a  master,  who  taught 
him  to  govern  wiser  .  This  great  poet  instructed 
people,  no  less  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the  duties 
of  a  good  citizen. 

When  the  Grefeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy 
of  the  Asiatics;  their  dress  and  beauty,  emulating 
thai  of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. But  their  form  of  government,  that  had  no 
other  rule  than  their  prince's  will,  which  took  place 
of  all  laws,  not  excepting  the  most  sacred,  inspired 
them  with  horror ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  the  most 
hateful  of  objects  to  Greece. 

c  The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most 
early  times,  and  it  was  become  almost  natural  to 
them.    A  circumstance  which  made  these  nations 
delight  so  much  in  Homer's  poems,  was  his  cele- 
brating the  advantages  and  victories  of  Greece  over 
Asia.    On  the  side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is  to 
say,  the  pleasures,  the  idle  loves,  and  effeminacy  ; 
on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or  in  other  words, 
gravity  wTith  conjugal  affection',  Mercury  with  elo- 
quence, and  Jupiter  with  wise  policy.    With  the 
Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal  deity, 
that  is  to  say,  war  carried  on  with  fury  :  with  the 
Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of 
war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.    The  Gre- 
cians, from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  un- 
derstanding and  true  bravery  were  natural  as  well  as 
peculiar  to  them.  They  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  Asia's  design  to  conquer  them  ;  and  in  bowing  to 
this  yoke,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  sub- 
jected virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and 
tiue  courage  to  brutal  strength,  which  consisted 
merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspirpd  with  these  sen- 
timents, when  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes 
invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigiously  numerous 
as  exceeds  all  belief.    The  Persians  found  often,  to 
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their  cost,  the  great  advantage  which  discipline  lias 
over  multitudes  and  confusion;  and  how  greatly 
superior  courage  (when  conducted  by  skill)  is  to  a 
blind  impetuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  by 
the  Greeks  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  sow  divisions 
among  them;  and  the  height  to  which  conquest  had 
raised  the  latter,  facilitated  their  efforts.  dAs  fear  held 
them  in  the  bands  of  union,  victory  and  security  dis- 
solved them.  Having  always  been  used  to  fight  and 
conquer,  they  no  sooner  believed  that  they  had  no 
longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  Persi- 
ans, than  they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  was 
composecJ,  Athens  and  Lacedsemon  were  undoubt- 
edly the  chief.  These  two  great  commonwealths, 
whose  manners  and  conduct  were  directly  opposite, 
perplexed  and  incommoded  one  another,  in  the  com- 
mon design  they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece  :  so 
that  they  were  eternally  at  variance,  and  this  more 
from  a  contrariety  of  interests,  than  an  opposition  of 
tempers  and  dispositions. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves 
to  either  :  for  besides  that  every  one  of  them  desired 
to  live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased 
with  the  government  of  either  of  those  two  common- 
wealths. We  have  shown,  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  that  the  Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars, 
were  either  owing  to,  or  supported  by,  the  reciprocal 
jealousy  of  Lacedasmon  and  Athens.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  this  jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported 
Greece  in  some  measure  ;  and  kept  it  from  being 
dependent  on  either  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  condi- 
tion of  Greece;  after  which,  the  whole  secret  of 
their  politics  was  to  keep  up  these  jealousies,  and 
foment  these  divisions.  JLaceda?mon,  being  the 
most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  made  them  en- 

d  Plat,  de  Leg.  I.  iii. 
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gage  in  the  Grecian  quarrels.  The  Persians  took 
part  in  tiiCtu,  with  a  view  of  subjecting  the  whole 
nation;  and  industrious  to  make  the  Greeks  weaken 
one  another,  they  only  waited  for.  the  favourable 
instant  to  crush  them  altogether.  e  And  now  the 
cities  of  Greece  considered,  in  their  wars,  only  the 
king  of  Persia;  whom  they  called  the  great  king,  or 
the  king,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  already 
thought  themselves  his  subjects.  However,  when 
Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  tise  genius,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try, not  to  rouse  and  take  the  alarm.  Agesilaus, 
king  of  Lacedasmonia,  made  the  Persians  tremble 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  that  they  might  be 
humbled.  Their  weakness  was  still  more  evident, 
by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
who  had  followed  the  Younger  Cyrus. 

It  was  then  that  ail  Greece  saw  more  plainly  than 
ever,  that  it  possessed  an  invincible  body  of  soldiery, 
which  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations;  and  that  no- 
thing but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to 
an  enemy,  who  was  too  weak  to  resist  it  when 
united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were 
equal  to  his  valour,  took  so  great  advantage  of  the 
divisions  which  reismed  between  the  various  cities 
and  commonwealths,  that  though  his  kingdom  was 
hut  small,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  power  abso- 
lute, he  at  last,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by 
strength,  rose  to  greater  power  than  any  of  the 
Grecian  states,  and  obliged  them  all  to  march  under 
his  standards  against  the  common  enemy.  This  was 
the  state  of  Greece  when  Philip  lost  his  life,  and 
Alexander  his  son  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  and  to 
the  designs  he  had  projected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not 
only  well  disciplined  and  inured  to  toils,  but  trium- 
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phant ;  and  become,  by  so  many  successes,  almost 
as  much  superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and 
discipline,  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  superior  to 
the  Persians,  and  to  such  nations  as  resembled 
them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's 
time,  was  a  just,  brave,  and  generous  prince  ;  was 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  wanted  neither  good 
sense,  nor  vigour,  for  the  execution  of  his  designs. 
But,  if  we  compare  them  ;  if  we  oppose  the  genius 
of  Darius,  to  the  penetrating,  sublime  one  of  Alex- 
ander;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to  the  mighty,  in- 
vincible courage  (which  obstacles  animated)  of  the 
latter;  with  that  boundless  desire  of  Alexander,  of 
augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
things  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as  being 
formed  by  Providence  superior  to  the  rest  of  mor- 
tals ;  a  belief  with  which  he  inspired  not  only  his 
generals,  but  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers,  who 
thereby  rose  above  difficulties,  and  even  above 
themselves:  the  reader  will  easily  judge  which  of 
the  monarchs  was  to  be  victorious. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages 
which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  over  their 
enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer, 
when  invaded  by  so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  in- 
vincible armies.  And  thus  we  discover,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined  the 
empire  of  the  Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alex- 
ander. 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persians  hap- 
pened to  lose  the  only  general  who  was  able  to  make 
head  against  the  Greeks,  and  this  was  Memnou  of 
Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this 
illustrious  warrior,  he  might  glory  in  having  van- 
quished an  enemy  worthy  of  himself.  But  in  the 
.very  infancy  of  a  diversion,  which  began  already  to 
divide  Greece,  Memnon  died,  after  which  Alexander 
obliged  all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 
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This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon  with 
a  splendor  and  magnificence  which  had  never  been 
seen  before;  and,  after  having  revenged  Greece, 
alter  subduing,  with  incredible  swiftness,  all  the 
nations  subject  to  Persia  ;  to  secure  his  new  empire 
on  every  side,  or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and 
render  his  name  more  famous  than  that  of  Bacchus, 
he  marched  into  India,  and  there  extended  his  con- 
quests farther  than  that  celebrated  conqueror  had 
done.  But  the  monarch,  whose  impetuous  career 
neither  deserts,  rivers,  nor  mountains  could  stop, 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers, 
who  called  aloud  for  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  re- 
spected, not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  god.  Never- 
theless, the  formidable  empire  he  had  acquired, 
subsisted  no  longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but 
short.  At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  midst 
of  the  grandest  designs  that  ever  man  formed,  and 
flushed  with  the  surest  hopes  of  success,  he  died 
before  he  had  leisure  to  settle  his  affairs  on  a  solid 
foundation ;  leaving  behind  him  a  weak  brother, 
and  children  very  young,  all  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  such  a  power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to 
his  family  and  empire,  was  his  having  taught  the 
generals  who  survived  him,  to  breathe  nothing  but 
ambition  and  war.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious 
lengths  they  would  go  after  his  death.  To  curb 
their  ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in 
his  conjectures,  he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  succes- 
sor, or  the  guardian  of  his  children.  He  only  fore- 
told, that  his  friends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies 
with  bloody  battles  ;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  full  of  the  sad  images  of  the  confusion 
which  would  follow  his  death. 

And  indeed,  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  he  inhe- 
rited, which  his  ancestors  had  governed  during  s® 
many  ages,  was  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  succession 
that  was  become  vacant ;  and  after  being  long  ex- 
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posed  a  prey  to  the  strongest,  was  at  last  possessed 
by  another  family.  Thus  this  great  conqueror,  the 
most  renowned  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last 
king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Mace- 
don,  the  vast  bounds  of  his  empire  would  not  have 
proved  a  temptation  to  his  generals ;  and  he  would 
have  left  to  his  children  the  kingdom  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors.  But,  rising  to  too  exalted 
an  height  of  power,  he  proved  the  destruction  of  his 
posterity  ;  and  such  was  the  glorious  fruit  of  all  his 
conquests. 
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Sect.  I.  Troubles  which  followed  the  death  of 
Aiexandei .  The  partition  of  the  provinces  among 
the  generals.  Aridxus  elected  Jang.  Perdiccas  ap- 
pointed his  guardian,  and  regent  of  the  empire. 

In  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I 
mentioned  the  many  troubles  and  commotions  that 
arose  in  the  army  on  the  first  news  of  that  event. 
All  the  troops  in  general,  soldiers  as  well  as  officers, 
had  their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up  at  first  with 
the  loss  of  a  prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father, 
and  reverenced  almost  as  a  god,  and  abandoned 
themselves  without  reserve  to  grief  and  tears.  A 
mournful  silence  reigned  at  first  throughout  the 
camp;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  dismal  sighs 
and  cries,  which  spoke  the  true  language  of  the  heart, 
and  in  which  that  vain  ostentation  of  sorrow,  which 
is  too  often  paid  to  custom  and  decorum  on  such 
occasions*,  had  no  share. 

When  the  first  impressions  of  grief  had  given 
place  to  reflection,  they  began  to  consider,  with 

*  Passim  silent  ia  et  gemitus ;  nihil  compositvm  in  ostentationem 
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the  utmost  consternation,  the  sta.e  in  which  the 
death  of  Alexander  had  left  them.  They  found 
themse.ves  at  an  infinite  distance  from  their  native 
country,  and  amidst  a  people  lately  subdued,  so 
little  accustomed  to  their  new  yoke,  that  they  were 
hardly  acquainted  with  their  present  masters,  and 
had  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  forget  their 
ancient  laws,  and  that  form  of  government  under 
which  they  hac)  always  lived.  What  measures 
could  be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent in  subjection?  How  could  it  be  possible  to 
suppress  those  seditions  and  revolts  which  would 
naturally  break  out  on  all  sides  in  that  decisive  mo- 
ment? What  expedients  could  be  formed  to  restrain 
those  troops  within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who 
had  so  long  been  habituated  to  complaints  and  mur- 
murs, and  were  commanded  by  chiefs,  whose  several 
views  and  pretensions  were  so  different? 

The  only  remedy  for  these  various  calamities 
seemed  to  consist  in  a  speedy  nomination  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Alexander;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  and  the  whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at 
first  to  be  very  desirous  of  this  expedient:  and,  in- 
deed, their  common  interest  and  security,  with  the 
preservation  of  their  new  conquests,  amidst  the 
barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them,  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  consider  this  election  as  their 
first  and  most  important  care,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  person  qualified  to  till 
so  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the  weight  ot  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
general  order  and  tranquillity.  But  it  had  already 
been  written,  -'That  the  kingdom  of  Alexandei 
should  be  divided  and  rent  asunder  after  h«  death, 
and  that  it  should  not  be <^^*\Z^ 
manner  "  to  his  posterity.  Mo  enorts  01 
wisdom  could  establish  a  sole  successo. .  to  that 
prince.     In  vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult,  and 
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decide;  'nothing  could  be  executed  contrary  to  the 
pre-ordained  event,  or,  at  least,  nothing  short  of  it 
could  possibly  subsist.  A  superior  and  invisible 
Power  had  already  disposed  of  the  kingdom,  and 
divided  it  by  an  inevitable  decree,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  sequel.  The  circumstances  of  this  partition 
had  been  denounced  near  three  centuries  before  this 
time;  the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  assigned 
to  different  possessors,  and  nothing  could  frustrate 
that  division,  which  was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a 
few  years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that  period,  men  in- 
deed might  raise  commotions,  and  concert  a  variety 
of  movements;  but  all  their  efforts  would  only  tend 
to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  ordained 
by  the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what 
had  been  foretold  by  his  prophet. 

Alexander  .had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  con- 
ferred the  name  of  Hercules  upon  him.  Roxana, 
another  of  his  wives,  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy 
when  that  prince  died.  He  had  likewise  a  natural 
brother,  called  Aridseus;  but  he  would  not  upon 
his  death-bed  dispose  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of 
any  heir;  for  which  reason  this  vast  empire,  which 
no  longer  had  a  master  to  sway  it,  became  a  source 
of  competition  and  wars,  as  Alexander  had  plainly 
foreseen,  when  lie  declared,  that  his  friends  would 
celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody  battles. 

The  division  was  augmented  by  the  equality 
among  the  generals  of  the  army,  none  of  whom  was 
so  superior  to  his  colleagues,  either  by  birth  or 
merit,  as  to  induce  them  to  offer  him  the  empire, 
and  submit  to  his  authority.  The  cavalry  were  de- 
sirous that  Aridaeus  should  succeed  Alexander.  This 
prince  had  discovered  but  little  force  of  mind  from 
the  time  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  infancy  with  a 
violent  indisposition,  occasioned,  as  was  pretended, 
by  some  particular  drink  which  had  been  given  him 
by  Oiympias,  and  which  had  disordered  his  under* 
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standing.    This  ambitious  princess  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  engaging  qualities  she  discovered  in 
Aridaeus,  would  be  so  many  obstacles  to  the  great- 
ness of  her  son  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  the  criminal  precaution  already 
mentioned.     The  infantry  had   declared  against 
this  prince,  and  were  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  other 
chiefs  of  great  reputation,  who  began  to  think  of 
their  own  particular  establishment.    For  a  sudden 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  these  offi- 
cers, and  caused  them  to  contemn  the  rank  of  private 
persons,  and  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with 
a  view  of  aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had 
never  employed  their  thoughts  till  then,  and  to  which 
they  never  thought  themselves  qualified  to  pretend, 
before  this  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

h  These  disputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all 
parties,  delayed  the  interment  of  Alexander  for  the 
space  of  seven  days;  and  if  we  may  credit  some  au- 
thors, the  body  continued  uncorrupted  all  that 
time.  It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  after  their  man- 
ner ;  and  Aridaeus,  a  different  person  from  him  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  conveying  it  to  Alexandria. 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  in- 
tervened, the  principal  officers  assembled  at  a  con- 
ference; where  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  that 
Aridasus  should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should 
be  invested  with  the  shadow  of  royalty.  The  infir- 
mity of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him 
from  the  throne,  was  the  very  motive  of  their  ad- 
vancing him  to  it,  and  united  all  suffrages  in  his 
favour.  It  favoured  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of 
all  the  chiefs,  and  covered  their  designs.  It  was 
also  agreed  in  this  assembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who 
was  then  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy,'should  have  a  son,  he  should  be  associated 

*  Q,  Curt.  1.  x.       Justin.  1,  xiii.       Diod.  J.  xviii. 
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with  Arideeus  in  the  throne.  Perdiceas,  to  whom 
Alexander  on  his  death-bed  had  left  his  ring,  had 
the  person  of  the  prince  consigned  to  his  care 
as  a  guardian,  and  was  constituted  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might 
bear  to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  thought  fit  to 
annul  some  of  his  regulations,  which  would  have  been 
destructive  to  the  state,  and  have  exhausted  his  trea- 
sury. He  had  given  orders  for  six  temples  to  be 
erected  in  particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and 
had  fixed  the  expences  of  each  of  these  structures 
at  five  hundred  talents,  which  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns.  He  had  likewise  ordered 
a  pyramid  to  be  raised  over  the  tomb  ot  his  father 
Philip,  which  was  to  be  finished  with  a  grandeur 
and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt,  esteemed 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had 
likewise  planned  other  expences  of  the  like  kind, 
which  were  prudently  revoked  by  the  assembly. 

1  Within  a  short  time  after  these  proceedings, 
Roxana  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
Alexander,  and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with 
Arideeus.  But  neither  of  these  princes  possessed 
any  thing  more  than  the  name  of  royalty,  as  all  au- 
thority was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great  lords  and  ge- 
nerals, who  had  divided  the  provinces  among  them- 
selves. 

In  Europe;  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were 
consigned  to  Lysimachus ;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
and  Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Cra- 
ter us.  • 

In  Africa;  Egypt  and  the  other  conquests  of 
Alexander  in  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  were  assigned 
to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of 
Thoth  in  the  autumn  is  the  epocha  from  whence  the 
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years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  iu  %pt  begftfl 
to  he  computed;  though  Ptolemy  did  not' assume 
the  title  of  king  in  conjunction  with  the  other  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  till  about  seventeen  years  after 
this  event. 

In  the  Lesser  Asia;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the 
greater  Phrygia,  were  given  to  Antigonus  ;  Caria, 
to  Cassander;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  lesser 
Phrygia,  to  Leonatus;  Armenia,  to  Neoptolemus; 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  to  Eumenes.  These 
two  provinces  had  never  been  completely  subjected 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ariarathes  King  of  Cappa- 
docia continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly  ;  Alex- 
ander having  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity  to  his 
other  conquests,  as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  entire  reduction  of  that  province, 
contented  himself  with  a  slight  submission. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon;  one  of  the 
two  Medias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Per- 
diccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes ;  Babylonia, 
to  Archon ;  Mesopotamia,  to  Arcesilas ;  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania,  to  Phrataphernes  ;  Bactria  and  Sog- 
diana,  to  Philip  ;  the  other  regions  were  divided 
among  generals  whose  names  are  now  but  little 
known. 

Seleucus  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  post  of 
great  importance  ;  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  commanded  the  companies  of  guards. 

The  Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India, 
and  even  India  also,  were  left  in  the  possession  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those 
countries  by  Alexander. 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  ail 
the  provinces  I  have  already  mentioned;  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  most  interpreters  explain  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Maccabecs\  which  declares,  that  Alex- 
ander, having  assembled  the  great  men  of  his  court 


*  Maccab.  1.  i.  c,  £  &  7. 
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who  had  been  bred  up  with  him,  divided  his  king- 
dom among  them  in  his  life-time.  And  indeed  it 
was  very  probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw 
his  death  approaching,  and  had  no  inclination  to  no- 
minate a  successor  himself,  was  contented  with  con- 
firming each  of  his  officers  in  the  governments  he 
had  formerly  assigned  them;  which  is  sufficient  to 
authorise  the  declaration  of  the  Maccabees,  "  That 
he  divided  his  kingdom  amongst  them  whilst  he  was 
living." 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its 
duration  was  but  short.  That  Being,  who  reigns 
alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  Ages,  had  decreed  a 
different  distribution.  He  had  assigned  to  each  his 
portion,  and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent, 
and  his  disposition  alone  was  to  subsist. 

The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  assembly 
was  the  source  of  various  divisions  and  wars,  as  will 
be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  history.  Each  of 
these  governors  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  power  in  his  particular  pro- 
vince. 1  They  however  paid  that  veneration  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  as  not  to  assume  the  title  of 
king,  till  all  the  race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne,  were  extinct. 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have 
mentioned,  some  distinguished  themselves  more 
than  others  by  their  reputation,  merit,  and  cabals; 
and  formed  different  parties,  to  which  the  others 
adhered,  agreeably  to  their  particular  views,  either 
of  interest  or  ambition.  For  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  the  resolutions,  which  are  formed  in  con- 
junctures of  this  nature,  are  much  influenced  by  a 
devotion  to  the  public  good. 

*  Eumenes  must,  however,  be  excepted  :  for  he 
undoubtedly  was  the  most  virtuous  man  among  all 
the  governors,  and  had  no  superior  in  true  bravery. 

f  Justin.  I.  xv.  c.  2. 
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He  was  always  firm  in  the  interest  of  the  two  kings, 
from  a  principle  of  true  probity.    He  was  a  native 
of  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but 
obscure.    Philip,  who  had  observed  excellent  qua- 
lities in  him  in  his  youth,  kept  him  near  his  own 
person  in  the  quality  of  secretary,  and  reposed  great 
confidence  in  him.    He  was  equally  esteemed  bv 
Alexander,  who  treated    him   with  extraordinary 
marks  of  his  favour.     Barsina,  the  first  lady  for 
whom  this  prince  had  entertained  a  passion  in  Asia, 
and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Hercules,  had  a 
sister  of  the  same  name  with  her  own,  and  the  king 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Eumenes*.    We  shall  see 
by  the  event  that  this  prudent  favourite  conducted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  in  titled  him  to  the 
favour  of  those  two  princes,  even  after  their  death ; 
and  all  his  sentiments  and  actions  will  make  it  evi- 
dent that  a  man  may  be  a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  yet 
very  noble  by  nature. 

n  I  have  already  intimated,  that  Sysigambis,  who 
had  patiently  supported  the  death  of  her  father,  hus- 
band, and  son,  was  incapable  of  surviving  Alexander. 
*  The  death  of  this  princess  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  her  two  grand-daughters,  Statira,  the  widow 
of  Alexander,  and  Drypetisthe  relict  of  Hephaistion. 
Roxana,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  Statira  should 
be  pregnant  by  Alexander  as  well  as  herself,  and 
that  the  birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  son  she  hoped  to  have,  prevailed  upon 
the  two  sisters  to  visit  her,  and  secretly  destroyed 
them  in  concert  with  Perdiccas,  her  only  confident 
in  that  impious  proceeding. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detad  of  those 
actions  that  were  performed  by  the  successor  of 
Alexander.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war 


»  Q.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  5.       c  Pint,  in  Alex. 
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which  Antipater  had  to  sustain  against  Greece;  be- 
cause those  transactions  are  most  detached,  and  in 
a  manner  distinct  from  the  other  events. 


Sect.  II.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia, 
The  impressions  occasioned  by  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's death  at  Athens.  The  expedition  of  An- 
tipater into  Greece.  He  is  first  defeated,  and 
afterwards  victorious.  Makes  himself  master 
of  Athens,  and  leaves  a  garrison  there.  The 
flight  and  death  of  Demosthenes. 

A.  M.  TlIE  Greeks,  p  whom  Alexander  had  established, 
3681.  in  the  form  of  colonies,  in  the  provinces  of  Upper 
lit.  J.  C.  Asia,  continued  with  reluctance  in  those  settlements, 
°23'  because  they  did  not  experience  that  delight  and 
satisfaction  with  which  they  had  flattered  themselves, 
and  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  desire  of  returning 
into  their  own  country.  They  had  not  however 
dared  to  discover  their  uneasiness  whilst  Alexander 
was  living,  but  the  moment  they  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  death,  they  openly  declared  their  inten- 
tions. They  armed  twenty  thousand  foot,  all  war- 
like and  experienced  soldiers,  with  three  thousand 
horse;  and  having  placed  Philon  at  their  head,  they 
prepared  for  their  departure,  without  taking  coun- 
sel, or  receiving  orders  from  any  but  themselves,  as 
if  they  had  been  subject  to  no  authority,  and  no 
longer  acknowledged  any  superior. 

Perdiccas,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such 
an  enterprise,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  was  in 
motion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as  their  officers, 
breathed  nothing  but  independence,  sent  Pithon  to 
oppose  them. 

The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by 
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all;  and  he  willingly  charged  himself  with  this  com- 
mission, in  expectation  of  gaining  over  those  (jfreeks, 
and  of  procuring  himself  some  considerable  esta- 
blishment in  Upper  Asia  by  their  means.  Perdicqas, 
being  acquainted  with  his  design,  gave  a  very  sur- 
prising order  to  the  Macedonians  whom  he  sent  with 
that  general,  which  was  to  exterminate  the  revolters 
entirely.     Pithon,  on  his  arrival,  brought  over,  by 
money,  three  thousand  Greeks,  who  turned  their 
backs  in  the  battle,  and  were  the  occasion  of  his  ob- 
taining a  complete  victory.    The  vanquished  troops 
surrendered,  but  made  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  liberties  the  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the 
conqueror.    This  was  exactly  agreeable  to  Pithons 
design,  but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  its  execution. 
The  Macedonians  thinking  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
accomplish   the    orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly 
slaughtered  all  the  Greeks,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  terms  they  had  granted  them.    Pithon  being 
thus  defeated  in  his  views,  returned  with  his  Mace- 
donians to  Perdiccas. 

q  This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Gre- 
cian war.'  The  news  of  Alexander's  death  being 
brought  to  Athens,  had  excited  great  rumours,  and 
occasioned  a  joy  that  was  almost  universal.  The 
people,  who  had  long  sustained  with  reluctance  the 
yoke  which  the  Macedonians  had  imposed  on  Greece, 
made  liberty  the  subject  of  all  their  discourse  :  They 
breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  all  the  extravagant  emotions  of  a  senseless  and 
excessive  jov.  Phoeion,  who  was  a  person  of  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  and  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
intelligence  they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm 
the  turbulency  of  their  minds,  and  to  check  these  im- 
petuous sallies,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of 
counsel  and  sedate  reflection.  As  the  generality  ot 
the  orators,  notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances, 
believed  the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  1  hocion 
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rose  up,  and  expressed  himself  in  this  manner:  "  If 
"  he  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewise  be  so 
"  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  that  we  shall  have 
"  time  enough  to  deliberate  in  a  calm  manner, 
"  and  with  greater  security." 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  first  that  published  this 
account  at  Athens,  was  continually  haranguing  the 
people  with  excessive  arrogance  and  vanity.  Pho- 
cion,  who  was  tired  with  his  speeches,  said  to  him, 
"  Young  man,  your  discourse  resembles  the  cypress, 
"  which  is  tall  and  spreading,  but  bears  no  fruit." 
He  gave  great  offence,  by  opposing  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  in  so  strenuous  a  manner,  and  Hype- 
rides  rising  up,  asked  him  this  question  :  "  When 
"  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  make  war  ?" 
— "  As  soon  (replied  Phocion)  as  I  see  the  young 
"  men  firmly  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  discipline; 
"  the  rich  disposed  to  contribute,  according  to  their 
<c  abilities,  to  the  ex  pence  of  a  war;  and  when  the 
"  orators  no  longer  rob  the  public." 

All  the  remonstrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual : 
a  war  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  to  engage  their 
accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  which 
all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Leosthenes,  against  Antipater;  and  it  was 
called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city 
where  the  latter  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 

r  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  in  exile  at  Megara, 
but  who  amidst  his  misfortunes  always  retained  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  the 
defence  of  the  common  liberty,  joined  himself  with 
the  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  having  seconded  their  remonstrances  in  a  won- 
derful manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  en- 
gaged Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities 
of  Peloponnesus,  to  accede  to  the  league. 
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the  Athenians  were  struck  with  admiration  at  a 
leal  so  noble  and  generous,  and  immediately  passed 
a  decree  to  recal  him  from  banishment.    A  galley 
with  three  ranks  of  oars  was  dispatched  to  him  at 
/bgma;  and,  when  he  entered  the  port  of  Pineus  all 
the  magistrates  and  priests  advanced  out  of  the  city 
and  all  the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious 
exile,  and  received  him  with  the  utmost  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  for  the  injury 
they  had  done  him.    Demosthenes  was  sensibly  af- 
fected with  the  extraordinary  honours  that  were  ren- 
dered him;  and  whilst  he  returned  as  it  were  in  tru 
umph,  to  his  country,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  to 
thank  the  gods  for  so  illustrious  a  protection,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  beholding  a  day  more  glo- 
rious to  him,  than  that  had  proved  to  Alcibiades,°on 
which  he  returned  from  his  exile.    For  his  fellow- 
citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effect  of  desire 
and  good  will;  whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades 
was  involuntary,  and  his  entrance  a  compulsion  upon 
their  inclinations. 

3  The  generality  of  those  who  were  far  advanced 
in  years,  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  the  event 
of  a  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  too  much 
precipitation,  and  without  examining  into  the  eon- 
sequences  with  all  the  attention  and  sedateness  that 
an  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  required.  They 
were  sensible  also,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
declaring  themselves  so  openly  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, whose  veteran  troops  were  very  formidable; 
and  the  example  of  Thebes,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  temerity  of  conduct,  added  to  their  con- 
sternation. But  the  orators,  who  derived  their  ad- 
vantages from  the  distraction  of  the  public  affairs, 
and  to  whom,  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip, 
war  was  peace,  and  peace  war,  would  not  allow  the 
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people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs  pro- 
posed to  their  consideration,  but  drew  them  into 
their  sentiments  by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which 
presented  them  with  nothing  but  scenes  of  future 
conquest  and  triumphs. 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither 
zeal  nor  prudence,  were  of  different  sentiments  on 
this,  occasion,  which  was  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  them.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  determine  which  of  them  had  reason  on  his  side : 
But,  in  such  a  perplexing  conjuncture  as  this,  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions, 
though  the  result  of  good  intentions  on  both  sides. 
Phocion's  scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prudent, 
and  that  of  Demosthenes  the  most  glorious. 

However  that  were,  a  considerable  army  was 
raised,  and  a  very  numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All 
the  citizens  who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  and 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three 
of  the  ten  tribes  that  composed  the  republic  were 
left  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  the  rest  marched  out 
with  the  other  allies  under  the  command  of  Leos- 
thenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during 
these  transactions  in  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been 
apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia, 
and  to  Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen  thousand 
Macedonians  and  six  hundred  horse ;  the  frequent 
recruits  which  he  had  sent  Alexander,  having  left 
him  no  more  troops  in  all  the  country. 

It  is  surprising  that  Antipater  should  attempt  to 
give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  all  Greece  with 
such  a  handful  of  men;  but  he  undoubtedly  ima- 
gined, that  the  Greeks  were  no  longer  actuated  by 
their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  that 
they  ceased  to  consider  it  as  such  an  inestimable 
advantage,  as  ought  to  inspire  them  with  a  resolution 
to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  its  prcscrva- 
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tion.  He  flattered  himself  that  they  had  begun  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  subjection >  and  indeed 
this  was  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time; 
in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  so  gallantly  sustained  all  the  effort? 
of  the  East,  and  fought  against  a  million  of  men  for 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  was 
followed  by  his  fleet  which  cruised  along  the  sea- 
boasts.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  tri- 
remes, or  gallies  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The 
Thessalians  declared  at  first  in  his  favour;  but  hav- 
ing afterwards  changed  their  sentiments,  they  joined 
the  Athenians,  and  supplied  them  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was 
much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antipater  could  not  support  the  charge,  and  was 
defeated  in  the  first  battle.  As  he  durst  not  hazard 
a  second,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  safe 
retreat  into  Macedonia,  he  shut  himself  up  in  La- 
mia, a  small  city  in  Thessaly,  in  order  to  wait  for 
succours  that  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  from 
Asia,  and  he  fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which 
was  soon  besieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery 
against  the  town,  and  the  resistance  was  equally 
vigorous.  Leosthenes,  after  several  attempts,  de- 
spairing to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  in  order  to  conquer  the  place  by  famine. 
He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and 
a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means  cut  off  all 
supplies  of  provision.  The  city  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  the  growing  scarcity,  and  the  besieged  bqgan 
to  be  seriously  disposed  to  surrender;  when  Leos- 
thenes, in  a  sally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a 
considerable  wound,  which  rendered  it  necessary  lor 
him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the 
command  of  the  army  was  consigned  to  Antiphilus, 
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who  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  va- 
lour and  ability. 
A.  M.  1  Leonatus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  marching 
uf Vc  *°  ass*stance  °^  tne  Macedonians  besieged  in 
323.  I-amia;  and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as  Anti- 
gonus,  by  an  agreement  made  between  the  generals, 
to  establish  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  they  took  other  measures,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  private  views.  Leonatus,  who 
reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared 
to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engagement  to  assist 
Antipater  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  his  real  in- 
tention was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  Macedonia.  He  at  the 
same  time  showed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  Alexander,  who  invited  him  to  come  to 
Pella,  and  promised  to  espouse  him.  Leonatus  be- 
ing arrived  within  a  little  distance  of  Lamia,  marched 
directly  to  the  enemy,  with  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Prosperity 
had  introduced  disorder  into  the  Grecian  army; 
several  parties  of  soldiers  drew  off,  and  retired  into 
their  own  country  on  various  pretexts,  which  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  were 
now  reduced  to  twenty- two  thousand  foot.  The 
cavalry  amounted  to  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
two  thousand  of  whom  were  Thessalians;  and  as 
they  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  j 
all  hopes  of  success  were  founded  in  them;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  battle  was  fought,  this  body 
of  horse  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  victory  that 
was  obtained.  They  were  commanded  by  Menon. 
Leonatus,  covered  with  wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  was  conveyed  into  the  cam})  by 
his  troops.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  greatly  dreaded 
the  shock  of  the  cavalry,  and  had  therefore  retreated 
to  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
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Thessalians.    The  Greeks  having  carried  off  their 
deao\  erected  a  trophy,  and  retired. 

"The  whole  conversation  af  Athens  turned  upon 
the  glorious  exploits  of  Leosthenes,  who  survived 
his  honours  but  a  short  time.  An  universal  joy 
spread  through  the  city,  festivals  were  celebrated, 
and  sacrifices  offered  without  intermission,  to  testify 
their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  all  the  advantages 
they  had  obtained.  The  enemies  of  Phocion  think- 
ing to  mortify  him  in  the  most  sensible  manner, 
and  reduce  him  to  an  incapacity  of  justifying  his 
constant  opposition  to  that  war,  asked  him,  if  he 
would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have  performed  so  many 
glorious  actions?  "  Undoubtedly  I  would  (replied 
u  Phocion;)  but  I  would  not  at  the  same  time 
"  have  neglected  to  offer  the  advice  1  gave*.1'  He 
did  not  think  that  a  judgment  ought  to  be  formed 
of  any  particular  counsel  from  mere  success,  but 
rather  from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the  counsel 
itself;  and- he  did  not  retract  his  sentiments,  because 
those  of  an  opposite  nature  had  been  successful, 
which  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but 
not  more  judicious.  And  as  these  agreeable  advices 
came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion,  who  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  sequel,  cried  out,  u  When  shall 
\*  we  cease  to  conquer?" 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitula- 
tion, but  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty.  The  event  only  makes  it  evi- 
dent, that  Leosthenes  compelled  him  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  and  he  himself  died  a  few  days  after  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  siege,  Antipater 
having  quitted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  favourably  treated,  joined 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon 


«  Plut.  in  Plsoc.  p.  752. 
#  Non  damnavit  quod  rect*  viderat,  quia,  quod  alius  malt  mtsu- 
lerat,  bent  cesserat.  feliciuS  hoc  cxistimans,  iuud  etwn  sapmn*** 
V Ah.  Max.  lib.  m.  cap.  8. 
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him  the  command  of  those  troops.  He  was  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  hazarding  a  second  battle,  and 
kept  with  his  troops,  like  a  judicious  and  experienced 
general,  on  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Antiphiius,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  re- 
mained with  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  and  contented 
himself  with  observing  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
obtained,  much  about  the  same  time,  two  victories, 
near  the  islands  of  Echinades,  over  Eetion  the  ad- 
miral  of  the  Athenian  navy, 

xCraterus,  who  had  long  been  expected,  arrived  at 
last  in  Thessaly,  and  halted  at  the  river  Peneus. 
He  resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was 
contented  to  serve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had 
brought  thither  amounted,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Leonatus,  to  above  forty  thousand  foot,  three 
thousand  archers  or  slingers,  and  five  thousand  horse. 
The  army  of  the  allies  was  much  inferior  to  these 
troops  in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse.  Military  discipline  had  been  much 
neglected  among  them,  after  the  victories  they  had 
obtained.  A  considerable  battle  was  fought  near 
Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  defeated ;  they, 
however,  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that  disad- 
vantage was  occasioned  by  the  licentious  conduct  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  small  authority  of  the  chiefs, 
who  were  incapable  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their 
commands. 

Antiphiius  and  Men  on,  the  two  generals  of  the 
Grecian  army,  assembled  a  council  the  next  day,  to 
deliberate,  whether  they  should  wait  the  return  of 
those  troops  who  had  retired  into  their  own  country, 
or  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy. 
The  council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  upon 
which  deputies  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 


»  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  599—602. 
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enemy's  camp  in  the  name  of  all  the  allies.  Anti- 
pater  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into  a  separate 
treaty  with  each  of  the  cities,  persuading  bims<  If 
that  he  should  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  hi 
designs  by  this  proceeding;  and  he  was  not  deceived 
in  his  opinion.    His  answer  broke  off  the  negocia- 
tion;  and  the  moment  he  presented  himself  before 
the  cities  of  the  allies,  they  disbanded  their  troops 
and  surrendered  up  their  liberties  in  the  most  pusil- 
lanimous manner,  each  city  being  solely  attentive 
to  its  separate  advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  formerly  observed  with  relation  to  the 
present  disposition  of  the  people  of  Greece.  They 
were  no  longer  animated  with  the  noble  zeal  of  those 
ancient  assertors  of  liberty,  who  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation;  who  considered  the  danger  of  their 
neighbours  and  allies  as  their  own,  and  marched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  assistance  upon 
the  first  signal  of  their  distress.  Whereas  now,  if 
a  formidable  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens, 
all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither  activity 
nor  vigour  ;  Peloponnesus  continued  without  mo- 
tion, and  Sparta  was  as  little  heard  of  as  if  she 
had  never  existed.  Unhappy  effects  of  the  mu- 
tual jealousy  which  those  people  had  conceived 
against  each  other,  and  of  their  disregard  to  the 
common  liberty,  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  lethargy 
into  which  they  were  sunk  amidst  the  greatest 
dangers  !  These  are  symptoms  which  prognosti- 
cate and  prepare  the  way  for  approaching  decline 
and  ruin. 

7  Antipater  improved  this  desertion  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  marched  immediately  to  Athens, 
which  saw  herself  abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and 
consequently  in  no  condition  to  defend  herself  against 
a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy.   Before  he  entered 


y  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  753,  7M. 
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the  city,  Demosthenes,  and  all  those  of  his  party  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  true  Greeks,  and  the 
defenders  of  expiring  liberty,  retired  from  that  place; 
and  the  people,  in  order  to  transfer  upon  those  great 
men  the  reproach  resulting  from  their  declaration  of 
war  against  Anti pater,  and  likewise  to  obtain  his 
good  graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a  decree 
which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  has  not  for- 
got, that  these  are  the  same  people  who  had  lately 
recalled  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  so  much  for  his 
honour,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph. 

The  same  Demades  procured  a  second  decree  for 
sending  ambassadors  to  Anti  pater,  who  was  then  at 
Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  invested  with  full 
powers  to  negoeiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 
Phocion  himself  was  at  their  head ;  and  the  con- 
queror declared,  that  he  expected  the  Athenians 
should  entirely  submit  the  terms  to  his  regulation, 
in  the  manner  as  he  himself  had  acted,  when  he  was 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conformed 
to  the  capitulation  imposed  upon  him  by  Leosthenes 
their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with 
this  answer,  and  they  were  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  the  conditions,  as  rigid  as  they  might  appear.  He 
then  came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassadors, with  whom  Xenocratcs  had  been  asso- 
ciated, in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  so  cele- 
brated a  pnilosopher  would  inspire  Antipater  with 
respect,  and  induce  him  to  pay  homage  to  his  vir- 
tue. But  surely  they  must  have  been  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  heart  of  man,  and  particularly 
with  the  violent  and  inhuman  disposition  of  Anti-^ 
pater,  to  be  capable  of  flattering  themselves,  that 
an  enemy,  with  whom  they  had  been  engaged  in  an 
open  war.,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through 
any  inducement  of  respect  for  the  virtue  of  a  single 
man,  or  in  consequence  of  an  harangue  uttered  by 
a  philosopher,  who  had  declared  against  him.  An- 
tipater would  not  even  condescend  to  cast  his  eyes 
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upon  him;  and  when  he  was  preparing  to  eoto 
upon  the  conference,  for  he  was  commissioned  £ 
be  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  he  interrupted  him 
in  a:  very  abrupt  manner;  and  perceiving  that  he 
continued  his  discourse,  commanded  him  to  be 
silent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Phocion  in  the  same 
manner;  tor  after  he  had  attended  to  his  discourse 
he  replied,  -  That  he  was  disposed  to  contract  a 
friendship  and  aliiance  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
"  following  conditions  ;  they  should  deliver  up  De- 
fc  mosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  him ;  the  government 

V  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which 

V  all  employments  in  the  state  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  rich ;  that  they  should  receive  a  garrison 

<(  in  the  port  of  Munychia  ;  that  they  should  defray 
"  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  also  pay  a  large 
"  sum,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  settled." 
Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  none  but  those  whose 
yearly  income  exceeded  two  thousand  drachmas, 
were  to  be  admitted  into  any  share  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  future,  or  to  have  any  right  to  vote. 
Antipater  intended  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
of  Athens  by  th  is  regulation,  being  very  sensible  that 
the  rich  men  who  enjoyed  public  employments,  and 
had  large  revenues,  would  become  his  dependents 
much  more  effectually  than  a  poor  and  despicable 
populace  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  would 
be  only  guided  by  their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambassadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  con- 
tented with  these  conditions,  which  they  thought  were 
very  moderate,  considering  their  present  situation  ; 
but  that  philosopher  judged  otherwise.  "  They  are 
"  very  moderate  for  slaves,"  said  he,  "  but  extreme- 

ly  severe  for  free  men." 

The  Athenians  were  therefore  compelled  to  receive 
into  Munychia  a  Macedonian  garrison,  commanded 
by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  one  of  Phocion's 
particular  friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of 
the  place  during  the  festival  of  the  Great  Mysteries, 
and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  usual  to  carry  the 
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god  Iacchus  in  procession  from  the  city  to  Eleusis. 
This  was  a  melancholy  conjuncture  for  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  affected  them  with  the  fnost  sensible  afflic- 
tion. "  Alas  !  (said  they,  when  they  compared  the 
"  past  times  with  those  they  then  saw)  the  gods, 
"  amidst  our  greatest  adversities,  would  formerly 

"  manifest  themselves  in   our  favour  during  the 

© 

"  sacred  ceremonial,  by  mystic  visions  and  audible 
"  voices,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our  enemies, 
"  who  were  terrified  by  them.  But  now,  when  we 
"  are  even  celebrating  the  same  solemnities,  they 
"  cast  an  un pitying  eye  on  the  greatest  calamities 
"  that  can  happen  to  Greece :  they  behold  the  most 
"  sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is 
"  most  agreeable  to  us,  polluted  and  distinguished 
"  by  the  most  dreadful  of  calamities,  which  will 
<£  even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred  season 
44  through  all  succeeding  generations." 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not 
offer  the  least  injury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
there  were  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  them  ex- 
cluded from  employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of 
their  poverty.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched 
life,  amidst  the  contemptuous  treatment  they  had 
justly  drawn  upon  themselves;  for  the  generality  of 
them  were  seditious  and  mercenary  in  their  disposi- 
tions, had  neither  virtue  nor  justice,  but  flattered 
themselves  with  a  false  idea  of  liberty,  which  they 
were  incapable  of  using  aright,  and  had  no  know- 
ledge of  either  its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The 
other  poor  citizens  departed  from  the  city,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  opprobrious  condition,  and  retired  into 
Thrace,  where  Antipater  assigned  them  a  city  and 
lands  for  their  habitation. 

2  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  re- 


2  Allien,  l.xii.  p.  542. 
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course  to  flight,  and  retired  to  Nicanor ;  in  whom 
Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  reposed  rmich 
confidence,  and  made  him  governor  of  Munychia 
after  the  death  of  his  father,^  as  will  appear  imme- 
diately.   This  Demetrius  had  been  not  only  the 
disciple,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Theophrastus ;  and.  under  the  conduct  of  so  learned 
a  master,  had  perfected  his  natural  genius  for  elo- 
quence, and  rendered  himself  expert  in  philosophy, 
politics,  and  history.    a  He  was  in  great  esteem  at 
Athens,  and  began  to  enter  upon  the  administration 
of  affairs,  when  Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had 
declared  against  Alexander.    He  was  obliged  to 
quit  that  city  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and 
was  soon  after  condemned  there,  though  absent, 
under  a  vain  pretext  of  irreligion. 

b  The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell 
chiefly  upon  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  some 
other  Athenians,  who  had  been  their  adherents; 
and  when  he  was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  his 
vengeance  by  flight,  he  dispatched  a  body  of  men 
with  orders  to  seize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias 
at  their  head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies. 
This  man  having  found  at  iEgina,  the  orator  Hy- 
perides, Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Hymereus 
the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all 
three  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Ajax  :  he 
dragged  them  from  their  asylum,  and  sent  them  to 
Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleone,  where  he  con- 
demned them  to  die.  Some  authors  have  even  de- 
clared, that  he  caused  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to 

be  cut  out.  '  ,  ... 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence 
that  Demosthenes,  who  had  retired  into  the  island 
of  Calauria,  was  become  a  supplicant  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  he  sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and 
landed  with  some  Thracian  soldiers  :  after  which  he 


a  Diog.  L?iert.  in  Demetr. 
*  Plat,  in  Deniost.  p.  859, 
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spared  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him,  that  he  should 
receive  no  injury.  Demosthenes  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  mankind  to  rely  on  his  promise ;  and 
was  sensible  that  venal  souls,  who  have  hired  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  iniquity,  those  infamous 
ministers  in  the  execution  of  orders  equally  cruel 
and  unjust,  have  as  little  regard  to  sincerity  and 
truth  as  their  masters.  To  prevent  therefore  his 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have 
satiated  his  fury  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which  soon 
produced  its  effect.  When  he  found  his  strength 
declining,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  by  the  aid  of 
some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  fell  down 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a 
statue  of  brass  to  his  memory,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made  a  decree,  that 
the  eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  ex  pence,  from 
generation  to  generation :  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  they  engraved  this  inscription,  which  was 
couched  in  two  Elegiac  verses :  "  Demosthenes, 
"  if  thy  power  had  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the- 
M  Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  triumphed 
"  over  Greece."  What  regard  is  to  be  entertained 
for  the  judgment  of  a  people,  who  are  capable  of 
being  hurried  into  such  opposite  extremes,  and  who 
one  day  passed  sentence  of  death  on  a  citizen,  and 
loaded  him  with  honours  and  applause  the  next  ? 

What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on 
several  occasions,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  his  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not  only 
a  great  orator  but  an  accomplished  statesman.  1  His 
views  were  noble  and  exalted  ;  his  zeal  was  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  any  conjunctures,  wherein  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  country  were  concerned  ; 
he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  all 
measures  which  had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny, 
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and  his  love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  imagined 
m  a  republican,  as  implacable  an  enemy  to  all  ser- 
vitude and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  wonderful 
sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into 
future  events,  and  presented  them  to  his  view  with 
as  much  perspicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  present.  He  seemed  as  much  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  designs  of  Philip,  as  if  he  had 
been  admitted  into  a  participation  of  his  counsels ; 
and  if  the  Athenians  had  followed  his  advice,  that 
prince  would  not  have  attained  that  height  of  power, 
which  proved  destructive  to  Greece,  as  Demosthenes 
had  frequently  foretold. 

c  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  Philip,  and  was  very  far  from  praising  him,  like 
the  generality  of  orators.  Two  colleagues,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that  great 
prince,  were  continually  praising  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he  was  a  very 
eloquent  and  amiable  prince,  and  a  most  extraordin- 
ary drinker.  "  What  strange  commendations  are 
M  these  ?"  replied  Demosthenes.  "  The  first  is  the 
"  accomplishment  of  a  rhetorician  ;  the  second  of  a 
"  woman  ;  and  the  third  of  a  sponge  ;  but  none  of 
"  them  the  praise  of  a  king." 

With  relation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added 
to  what  Quintilian  has  observed,  in  the  parallel  he 
has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  After 
having  shown,  that  the  great  and  essential  qualities 
of  an  orator  are  common  to  them  both,  he  marks 
out  the  particular  difference  observable  between 
them  with  respect  to  style  and  elocution.  "  The 
M  one,*  (says  he,)  is  more  precise,  the  other  more 
"  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds  all  his  forces  into  a 
"  smaller  compass  when  he  attacks  his  adversary, 

c  pint,  in  Demost.  p.  853. 
*  In  elowmdo  est  aliqua  diversitas.    Densior  Me,  hie  copioswr 
Illc  eoneludit  attrictits,  hie  latins  pugnat.    Wc  «™™?£m£\ 
hie  frequenter  et  pondere.    Mi  nihil  detrah  potest  Inn,  rahti 
MtJjici.    (Jura  plus  in  Mo,  ™  hoc  natvr*.    Quintil.  1.  x.  c.  i. 
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"  the  other  chooses  a  larger  field  for  the  assault 
"  The  one  always  endeavours  in  a\nanner  to  trans- 
"  fix  him  with  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  the  other 
"  frequently  overwhelms  him  with  the  weight  of  his 
"  discourse.  Nothing  can  be  retrenched  from  the 
"  one,  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  (other.  In 
"  Demosthenes  we  discover  more  labour  and  study, 
"  in  Cicero  more  nature  and  genius.*' 

d  I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  difference 
between  these  two  great  orators,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which  characterises 
Demosthenes  more  than  anv  other  circumstance, 
and  in  which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  such  an 
absolute  oblivion  of  himself,  and  so  scrupulous  and 
constant  a  solicitude  to  suppress  all  ostentation  of 
wit :  in  a  word,  such  a  perpetual  care  to  confine 
the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  cause,  and  not 
to  the  orator,  that  he  never  suffers  any  one  turn  of 
thought  or  expression  to  escape  him,  from  no  other 
view  than  merely  to  please  and  shine.  This  reserve 
and  moderation  in  so  fine  a  genius  as  Demosthenes, 
and  in  matters  so  susceptible  of  grace  and  elegance 
adds  perfection  to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  superior 
to  all  praises. 

Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and  experienced  all 
its  force  and  beauty.  But  as  he  was  persuaded,  that 
an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that  are 
not  strictly  essential,  ought  to  form  his  style  by  the 
taste  of  his  audience  ;  and  did  not  believe  that  the 
genius  of  his  times  was  consistent  with  such  a  rigid 
exactness:  he  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ears  and 
delicacy  of  his  auditors,  who  required  more  grace 
and  elegance  in  an  oration.  For  which  reason  he 
had  some  regard  to  what  might  please,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  any  important  point 
in  the  cause  he  pleaded.    He  even  thought  that  this 
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qualified  him  for  promoting  the  interest  of  his  client, 
and  he  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please,  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  persuading :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never 
forgot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused 
the  Athenians  to  regret  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  and  clemency,  which  those 
two  princes  retained,  even  amidst  the  emotions  of 
their  displeasure;  and  how  inclinable  they  had  al- 
ways been  to  pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  enemies 
with  humanity.  Whereas  An ti pater,  under  the  mask 
of  a  private  man,  in  a  bad  cloak,  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plain  and  frugal  life,  and  without  affecting 
any  title  of  authority,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  rigid 
and  imperious  master. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
prayers  of  Phocion,  to  recai  several  persons  from 
banishment  notwithstanding  all  the  severity  of  his 
disposition  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
Demetrius  was  one  of  this  number.    At  least,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  republic  from  that  time.    As  for 
those  whose  recal  to  Athens  Phocion  was  unable 
to  obtain,  he  procured  for  them  more  commodious 
situations,  that  were  not  so  remote  as  their  former 
settlements;  and  took  his  measures  so  effectually, 
that  they  were  not  banished,  according  to  the  first 
sentence,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the 
promontory  of  Tenarus ;  by  which  means  they  aid 
not  live  sequestered  from  the  pleasures  of  Greece, 
but  obtained  a  settlement  in  Peloponnesus  Wfto 
can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amiable 
and  generous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  employee 
his  credit  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  procure  a  set 
of  unfortunate  persons  some  alleviation  of  ca- 
lamities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Kind  ot  huma  > 
in  a  prince,  who  was  not  very  desirous  o     •  > 
guishin-  himself  by  that  quality,  but  was  >uM 
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however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  ill  him  tct 
add  new  mortifications  to  the  inconveniences  of 
banishment. 

Anti pater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  govern- 
ment with  great  justice  and  moderation,  over  those 
who  continued  in  Athens;  he  bestowed  the  principal 
posts  and  employments  on  such  persons,  as  he  ima- 
gined were  the  most  virtuous  and  honest  men :  and 
contented  himself  with  removing  from  all  authority, 
such  as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  troubles* 
He  was  sensible,  that  this  people  could  neither  sup- 
port a  state  of  absolute  servitude,  nor  the  enjoyment 
of  entire  liberty;  for  which  reason  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  from  the  one,  whatever  was  too 
rigid ;  and  from  the  other,  all  that  was  excessive  and 
licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Phila  with  Craterus,  and  the  solemnity 
was  performed  with  all  imaginable  grandeur.  Phila 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  her 
age,  and  her  beauty  was  the  least  part  of  her  merit.. 
The  lustre  of  her  charms  was  heightened  by  the 
sweetness  and  modesty  that.beamed  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, and  by  an  air  of  complacency,  and  a  natur- 
al disposition  to  oblige,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all 
who  beheld  her.  These  engaging  qualities  were  ren- 
dered still  more  amiable  by  the  brightness  of  a  supe- 
rior genius,  and  a  prudence  uncommon  in  her  sex, 
which  made  her  capable  of  the  greatest  affairs.  It  is 
even  said,  that  young  as  she  then  was,  her  father 
Antipater,  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  politicians 
of  his  age,  never  engaged  in  any  affair  of  importance 
without  consulting  her.  This  princess  never  made 
use  of  the  influence  she  had  over  her  two  husbands 
(for  after  the  death  of  Craterus  she  espoused  Deme- 
trius the  son  of  Antigonus)  but  to  procure  some 
favour  for  the  officers,  their  daughters,  or  sisters.  If 
they  were  poor,  she  furnished  them  with  portion! 
for  their  marriage:  and  if  they  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
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be  calumniated,  she  herself  was  very  active  in  theii 
justification.  So  generous  a  liberality  gave  her  an 
absolute  power  among  the  troops.  All  cal  a]  were 
dissolved  by  her  presence,  and  ail  revolts  gave  way, 
and  were  appeased  by  her  engaging  conduct. 


Sect.  HI.  Procession  at  the  funeral  of  Alexan- 
der. Ills  body  is  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Eu- 
menes  is  put  into  possession  of  Cappadocia  by 
Perdiccas.  Ptolemy,  Crater  us,  Antipater,  and 
Antigenus,  form  a  confederacy  against  each  of 
them.  The  death  of  Cra  terns.  The  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Perdiccas  into  Egypt.  He  is 
slain  there. 


'Much  about  this  time  the  #  funeral  obsequies  A.  M. 
of  Alexander  were  performed.     Aridasus  having  3683. 
been  deputed  by  ail  the  governors  and  grandees  of  Ani*  j 
the  kingdom  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  that 
solemnity,  had  employed  two  years  in  preparing 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  render  it  the  most 
pompous  and  august  funeral  that  had  ever  been  seen. 
When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  celebration  of 
this  mournful,  but  superb  ceremonial,  orders  were 
given  for  the  procession  to  begin.    This  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  number  of  pioneers  and  other  work- 
men, whose  office  was  to  make  all  the  ways  practi- 
cable, through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.^ 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent 
chariot,  the  invention  and  design  of  which  raised  as 
much  admiration  as  the  immense  riches  that  glittered 
all  over  it,  set  out  from  Babylon.    The  body  of  the 

c  Diod.  1.  x-viii.  p.  60S— 610. 

*  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  ray  power  io  have  ex- 
plained several  passages  of  this  description  in  a  more  clear and 
intelligible  manner  than  I  have  done  ;  but  that  was  not  posf  te 
for  me  to  effect,  thsugh  I  Lad  recourse  to  persons  ot  greats  ca- 
pacity than  myself* 
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chariot  rested  upon  two  axletrees,  that  were  inserted 
into  four  wheels,  made  after  thte  Persian  manner; 
the  naves  and  spokes  of  which  were  covered  with 
gold,  and  the  tellies  plated  over  with  iron  The 
extremities  of  the  axle-trees  were  made  of  gold,  re- 
presenting the  muzzles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The 
chariot  had  four  beams  or  poles,  to  each  of  which 
were  harnessed  four  sets  of  mules,  each  set  con- 
sisting of  four  of  those  animals;  so  that  this  cha- 
riot was  drawn  by  sixty  four  mules.  The  strongest 
of  those  creatures,  and  the  largest,  were  chosen,  on 
this  occasion.  They  were  adorned  with  crowns  of 
gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  precious  stones  and 
golden  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire 
gold,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  in  length,  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embellished 
with  the  leaves  of  acanthus.  The  inside  was  adorned 
with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  disposed  in  the  forms  of  shells. 
The  circumference  was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of 
golden  net-work  ;  the  threads  that  composed  the 
texture  were  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  to  those  were 
fastened  large  bells,  whose  sound  was  heard  to  a 
great  distance. 

The  external  decorations  consisted  of  four  groups 
in  basso  relievo. 

The  first  represented  Alexander  seated  in  a  mili- 
tary chariot,  with  a  splendid  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
surrounded  on  one  side  with  a  troop  of  Macedonians 
in  arms;  and  on  the  other,  with  an  equal  number 
of  Persians  armed  in  their  own  manner.  These  were 
preceded  by  the  Kings  equerries. 

In  the  second  were  seen  elephants  completely  har- 
nessed, with  a  band  of  Indians  seated  on  the  fore- 
part of  their  bodies  ;  and  on  their  hinder  another 
band  of  Macedonians,  armed  as  in  the  day  of 
battle. 

The  third  exhibited  to  the  view  several  squadrons 
of  horse  ranged  in  military  array. 
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batUee   f0Ulth  rePreseuted:  s*P*  Pnepdrkg  for  a 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  gdWen  lions 
that  seemed  to  guard  the  passage. 

The  tour  corners  were  adorned  with  statues  of 
massy  go  d,  representing  victories,  with  trophies  of 
arms  in  their  hands.  1 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of 
a  square  form,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  animals* 
whose  necks,  were  encompassed  with  golden  circles 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  to  these  were  huno- 
crowns,  that  glittered  with  the  liveliest  colours,  such 
as  were  carried  in  procession  at  the  celebration  of 
sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of 
Alexander,  formed  of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled 
with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale 
an  agreeable  odour,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
corpse.  A  pall  of  purple  brocaded  with  gold  cover- 
ed the  coffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne,  the  arms  of  that 
monarch  were  disposed  in  the  manner  he  wore  them 
when  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered 
with  purple  flowered  with  gold.  The  top  ended  in  a 
very  large  crown  of  the  same  metal,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  composition  of  olive-branches.  The  beams  of 
the  sun  which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in  conjunction 
with  the  motion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to  emit  a 
kind  of  rays  like  those  of  lightning, 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  so  long  a  pro- 
cession, the  motion  of  a  chariot,  laden  like  this, 
would  be  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  appendages 
might,  when  the  chariot  moved  in  any  uneven  ways, 
constantly  continue  in  the  same  situation,  notwith- 
standing the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  shocks 

**  The  Greek  word  Tfay&a^®-  imports  a  kind  of  hurt,  from 
whose  chin  a  beard  hangs  down  like  that  of  goats. 
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that  would  frequently  be  unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was 
raised  from  the  middle  of  each  axle-tree,  to  support 
the  pavilion  ;  by  which  expedient  the  whole  machine 
was  preserved  steady. 

The  chariot  Was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all 
inarms,  and  magnificently  arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  spectators  of  this  solemnity  is 
hardly  credible  ;  but  they  were  drawn  together  as 
well  by  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Alexan- 
der, as  by  the  magnificence  of  this  funeral  pomp, 
which  had  never  been  equalled  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place 
where  Alexander  should  be  interred  would  be  ren- 
dered the  most  happy  and  flourishing  part  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  governors  contested  with  each 
other  for  the  disposal  of  a  body  that  was  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  glorious  prerogative.  The  affec- 
tion  Perdiccas  entertained  for  his  country,  made 
him  desirous  that  the  corpse  should  be  conveyed  to 
iEge  in  Macedonia,  where  the*  remains  of  its  kings 
were  usually  deposited.  Other  places  were  likewise 
proposed,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt. 
Ptolemy,  who  had  such  extraordinary  and  recent 
obligations  to  the  King  of  Macedonia,  was  deter- 
mined to  signalise  his  gratitude  on  this  occasion.  He 
accordingly  set  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his 
best  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had  joined  the 
attendants  on  the  funeral,  he  prevented  them  from 
interring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Am- 
nion, as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore  de- 
posited first  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from 
thence  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raised 
a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch 
and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually 
paid  to  demi-gods  and  heroes  by  pagan  antiquity. 
f  rreinshemius,  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates, 


*  Lib.  cxxxiii. 
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after  Leo  *  the  African,  that  the  tomb  of  Ale: 
the  Great  was  still  to  be  seen  m  hiititne,  and  tha 
it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mahometans  as  [he  tnonu 
men   not  only  of  an  illustrious  king,  but  of  *  great 
prophet.  °  rt  1 

s  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on 
the  Pontick  sea,  were  allotted  to  Eumenes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  partition  of  the  several  governments 
01  Alexander's  empire;  and  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  that  Leonatus  and  AiuWnus 
should  march  with  a  great  body  of  troops  to  establish 
Eumenes  in  the  government  of  those  dominions,  and 
dispossess  King  Anarathes  of  the  sovereignty.  This 
general  resolution  of  sending  troops  and  experienced 
commanders  into  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire, 
tyas  formed  with  great  judgment ;  and  the  intention 
of  it  was,  that  ali  those  conquered  territories  should 
continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  being  no  longer  governed 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  should  have  no  future  incli- 
nation to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a 
condition  to  set  each  other  the  example  of  throwing 
oft'  the  new  yoke  of  the  Greeks. 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very 
solicitous  to  execute  this  article  of  the  treaty;  and, 
as  they  were  entirely  attentive  to  their  own  particular 
interest  and  aggrandisement,  they  took  other  mea- 
sures.    Eumenes  seeing  himself  thus  abandoned 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  established  him  in  his 
government,  set  out  with  all  his  equipage,  which 
consisted  of  three  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  of 
his  domestics  well  armed  ;  with  all  his  riches,  which 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand  talents  of  gold  ; 
and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception.    As  he  was  much  esteemed  by  that  com- 
mander, he  was  admitted  into  a  participation  of  all 
{lis  councils.    Eumenes  was  indeed  a  man  of  great 


^  1  -J 


%  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  584.    Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  599. 
*  This  author  lived  in  the  l|th  century. 
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solidity  and  resolution,  and  the  most  able  of  all  the 
captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  event,  he  was  con- 
ducted into  Cappadocia  by  a  great  army  whieh  Per- 
diccas  thought  fit  to  command  in  person.  Aria- 
rathes  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  had  raised  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  a  great  body  of  horse  ;  but  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Perdiccas,  who  destroyed  his 
whole  family,  and  invested  Eumenes  with  the  go- 
vernment of  his  dominions.  He  intended,  by  this 
instance  of  severity,  to  intimidate  the  people,  and 
extinguish  all  seditions.  And  this  conduct  was  very 
judicious,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conjunc- 
ture of  a  new  government,  when  the  state  is  in  a 
general  ferment,  and  all  things  are  usually  disposed 
lor  commotions.  Perdiccas,  after  this  transaction, 
advanced  with  his  troops  to  chastise  Isaura  and  La- 
randa,  cities  of  Pisidia,  which  had  massacred  their 
governors,  and  revolted  from  the  Macedonians. 
The  last  of  these  cities  was  destroyed  in  a  very  sur- 
prising manner  :  for  the  inhabitants  finding  them- 
selves in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing 
of  any  quarter  from  the  conqueror,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver,  set  fire  to  their 
several  habitations,  and,  after  they  had  fought  with 
the  fury  of  lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
The  city  was  abandoned  to  plunder;  and  the  sol- 
diers, after  they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a. 
very  great  booty,  for  the  plaee  was  filled  with 
riches. 

A.M.       b  Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition,  marched  into 
3683.    Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  winter.    During  his 
nt.  J.  C.  residence  in  that  country,  he  formed  a  resolution 
to  divorce  Nicea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom, 
he  had  espoused  at  a  time  when  he  thought  that 
marriage  subservient  to  his  interest.    But  when  the 


*  Diod.  p.  606—609. 
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regency  of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  Buperiof  ore- 
dit,  and  caused  him  to  conceive  more  exalted  hope? 
his  thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he  was  de- 
sirous of  espousing  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.    She  had  been  married  to  Alexander 
King  of  Epirus;  and.,  having  Sost  her  husband  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas 
dispatched  Kumenes  thither,  to  propose  his  marriage 
to  that  princess,  and  employ  his  endeavours  to  ren- 
der him  agreeable  to  her.    This  alliance  with  a  lady 
who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father 
and  mother,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  Mace- 
donians, opened  him  a  way  to  the  empire  through 
the  favour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally 
expect  from  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

Antigouus  penetrated  into  his  design,  and  evi- 
dently foresaw  that  his  own  destruction  was  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  intended  success.  He,  there- 
fore, passed  into  Greece  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  iEtolians,  and  dis- 
closed to  them  the  whole  plan  that  Perdiccas  had 
formed.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  immediately 
came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  jEtoHariSv,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Hellespont,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  new  enemy;  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy, 
governor  of  Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander  s  cap- 
tains, had  the  largest  share  of  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  Macedonians  Alexander,  a  little 
before  his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into 
Macedonia  the  ten  thousand  veteran  troops  he  in- 
tended to  send  thither,  on  account  of  their  age, 
wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  which  rendered  them 
incapable  of  the  service.  The  King  had  likewise 
conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ment  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom 
he  recalled  to  Babylon.    These  provinces  having 
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been  consigned  to  Craterus  and  Antipater  after  tlie 
death  of  Alexander,  they  governed  them  in  concert, 
and  Craterus  always  conducted  himself  like  a  good 
and  faithful  associate;  especially  in  the  operations 
of  this  war,  in  which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged 
by  the  discovery  of  the  designs  Perdiccas  was 
forming. 

Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not 
only  to  regulate  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country, 
but  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
motions  of  Neoptolemus  his  next  neighbour,  who 
was  governor  of  Armenia,  and  whose  conduct  was 
suspected  by  Perdiccas,  but  not  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

1  This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
stupid  pride,  and  the  insuppportable  arrogance  he 
had  contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he 
fed  his  imagination.  Eumenes  endeavoured  to  re- 
tain him  in  his  duty  by  reason  and  gentle  measures; 
and  when  he  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  who  were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus, 
were  grown  very  insolent  and  audacious,  he  made  it 
bis  care  to  assemble  a  bodv  of  horse  strong  enough 
to  oppose  their  designs,  and  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  respect  and  obedience.  With  this  view 
he  granted  all  sorts  of  immunities  and  exemptions 
from  imposts  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in 
a  condition  to  appear  on  horseback.  He  likewise 
purchased  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  bestowed 
them  on  those  of  his  court,  in  whom  he  confided  the 
most;  and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours 
and  rewards  he  conferred  upon  them.  He  disciplined 
and  habituated  them  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  re- 
views, exercises,  and  continual  movements.  Every 
body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short 
a  time,  a  body  of  six  thousand  horse,  capable  of 
good  service  in  the  field. 

Perdiccas,  having  caused  all  his  troops  to  file  off 


*  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  58j. 
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the  next  spring  towards  Cappadoria,  held  a  council 
with  his  friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended 
war.  The  subject  of  their  deliberations  was,  win- 
dier they  should  march  first  into  Macedonia  against 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  against  Pto- 
lemy. The  majority  of  voices  declared  in  favour  of 
the  last;  and  it  was  concluded,  at  the  same  tune, 
that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard 
the  Asiatic  provinces  against  Antipater  and  Crate- 
rus: and,  in  order  to  engage  him  more  effectually 
to  espouse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added  the 
provinces  of  Caria,  Lvcia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his  go- 
vernment. He  likewise  declared  him  generalissimo 
of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and 
ordered  all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas 
after  this  advanced  towards  Egypt  through  Damas- 
cus and  Palestine.  He  also  took  the  two  minor 
kings  with  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover 
his  designs  with  the  royal  authority. 

k  Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army 
on  foot,  in  order  to  oppose  Antipater  and  Craterus, 
who  had  already  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  were 
marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unat- 
tended todisengage  him  from  the  party  he  had 
espoused,  and  promised  him  the  addition  of  new 
provinces  to  those  he  already  possessed  :  but  he  was 
too  steady  *  to  be  shaken  by  those  otters,  in  breach 
of  his  engagements  to  Perdiccas.  They  succeeded 
bettor  with  Alcetas  and  Xeoptolemus,  for  they  en- 
gaged  the  former,  though  the  brother  of  Perdiccas. 
to  observe  a  neutrality,"  and  the  other  declared  in 
their  favour.  Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the 
latter  at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even  took  all  his  bag- 
gage. This  victorv  was  owing  to  his  cavalry,  whom 
he°had  formed  with  so  much  care.  Neoptolemus 
escaped  with  three  hundred  horse,   and  joined 

*  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  585-587.    Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  6710— 613. 
•  Quern  (Pcrdkcam)  etsi  infirmm  mdebat,  quod  unus  omnrim 
tt$istere  cogebatur,  amicum  non  descrnit,  neque  mMu  quamjda 
fuit  cupidior.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Jium.  c.  m. 
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Antipater  and  Craterus ;  but  the  rest  of  his  troops 
went  over  to  Eumenes. 

Antipater  entered  Ciiieia  with  an  intention  to  ad- 
vance into  Egypt,  in  order  to  assist  Ptolemy,  if  his 
affairs  should  require  his  aid;  and  he  detached  Cra- 
tcrus  and  Neoptolemus  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
against  Eumenes,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  there,  the  success  of  which 
is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wise  and  vigilant 
precaution  of  Euiri0nes,  which  Plutarch  justly  con- 
siders as  the  master- piece  of  a  great  commander. 
The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the 
generality  of  the  Macedonians  were  desirous  of  him 
for  their  leader  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  remem- 
bering that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desire  to 
support  their  interest,  had  caused  him  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  that  prince.    Neoptolemus  had  flat- 
tered him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in  the 
field,   all  the  ?v!acedonians  of  the  opposite  party 
would  list  themselves  under  his  banners;  and  Eu- 
menes himself  was  very  apprehensive  of  that  event. 
hut  in  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would 
have  occasioned  his  inevitable  ruin,  he  caused  the 
avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded, 
that  his  armv  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy 
against  whom  he  was  leading  them,  as  he  had  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread,  tfiat  it  was  only  Neoptolemus, 
who  was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time.  In 
the  dispositions  he  made  for  the  battle,  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  oppose  any  Macedonian  against  Craterus*; 
and  issued  an  order,  with  very  severe  penalties,  that 
no  herald  from  the  enemy  should  be  received  on  any 
account  whatever. 

The  firsft  charge  was  very  rude;  the  lances  were 
soon  shivered  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  armies 
attacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus  did  not  behave 
unworthy  of  his  master  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of 
his  life,  for  he  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand,  and  frequently  bore  down  all  who  op- 
posed him ;  till,  at.  last,  a  Thracian  wounded  him 
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in  the  side,  when  ho  feli  turn,  his  |„„,(,    y  fc 
enemy  s  cavalry  rode  over  bim  withnm  i 

battle,  and  their  horses  charging  with  avfolcnt  stock 
hey  seized  each  other;  and  their, horses  spriS 
from  under  them  they  both  fell  on  the  earth,  wnerf 
they  struggled  like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  Z 
fought  tor  a  considerable  time  with  the  utmost  fury 
and  rage,  till  at  last  Neoptoiemus  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  immediately  expired. 

Euinenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed 
on  to  his  left  wing,  where  he  believed  the  enemy's 
troops  still  continued  unbroken.  There  when  he 
was  informed  that  Craterus  was  killed,  he  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him 
expiring.  When  he  beheld  this  melancholy  specta- 
cle, he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an 
anticnt  friend  whom  he  had  always  esteemed;  and 
he  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  him -with  all 
possible  magnificence.  He  likewise  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  conveyed  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
be  given  to  his  wife  and  children.  Euinenes  gained 
this  second  victory  ten  days  after  the  first. 

1  In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into 
Egypt,  and  began  the  war  with  Ptolemy,  though 
with  very  different  success.  Ptolemy,  from  the 
time  he  was  constituted  governor  of  that  country, 
had  conducted  himself  with  so  much  justice  and 
humanity,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Egyptians.  An  infinite  number  of  people, 
charmed  with  the  lenity  of  so  wise  an  administra- 
tion, came  thither  from  Greece  and  other  parts  to 
enter  into  his  service.  This  additional  advantage 
rendered  him  extremely  powerful;  and  even  the 


1  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  6 J 3— -6i6.  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  5S7.  Cor, 
Nep.  c,  v. 
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army  of  Perdiccas  had  so  much  esteem  for  Ptolemy, 
that  they  marched  with  reluctance  against  him,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  deserted  daily  to  his  troops. 
All  these  circumstances  were  fatal  to  the  views  of 
Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  own  life  in  that  country. 
Having  unfortunately  taken  a  resolution  to  make 
his  army  pass  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an 
island  near  Memphis,  in  passing  he  lost  two  thou- 
sand men,  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the 
remainder  devoured  hy  crocodiles.  The  Macedo- 
nians w7ere  exasperated  to  such  a  degree  of  fury, 
when  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unne- 
cessary dangers,  that  they  mutinied  against  him;  in 
consequence  of  w;hich,  he  was  abandoned  by  a  hun- 
dred of  his  principal  officers,  of  whom  Pithon  was 
the  most  considerable,  and  was  assassinated  in  iiis 
tent  with  most  of  his  intimate  friends. 

Two  days  after  this  event  the  army  received  in- 
telligence of  the  victory  obtained  by  Eumenes  ;  and 
had  this  account  come  two  days  sooner,  it  would 
certainly  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  conse- 
quently the  revolution  that  soon  succeeded  it,  which 
proved  so  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and 
all  their  adherents. 
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Sect.  IV.  The  regency  is  transferred  to  Anthater 
Kumenes  besieged  by  Antigonus  in  Nora.  Jeru- 
salem besieged  and  taken  by  Ptolemy.  Demadu 
put  to  death  by  Cassander.  Aniipater  on  hn 
death  bed  nominates  Polysperchon  for  his  sue- 
cessor  to  the  regency.  The  latter  recals  Olym- 
pias.    Antigonus  becomes  very  powerful. 

^PTOLEMY  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  and  entered  the  Macedonian 
camp  ;  where  he  jusiiiied  his  own  conduct  so  effec- 
tually, that  all  the  troops  declared  in  his  favour. 
When  the  death  of  Craterus  was  known,  he  made 
such  an  artful  improvement  of  their  affliction  and 
resentment,  that  he  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree, 
whereby  Eumenes,  and  fifty  other  persons  of  the 
same  party,  were  declared  enemies  to  the  Macedo- 
nian state;  and  this  decree  authorised  Antipater 
and  Antigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them.  Al- 
though this  prince  perceived  the  troops  had  a  gene- 
ral inclination  to  offer  him  the  regency  of  the  two 
kings,  which  became  vacant  by  the  deatii  of  Per- 
diccas, he  had  the  precaution  to  decline  that  office, 
because  he  was  very  sensible  that  the  royal  pupils 
had  a  title  without  a  reality  ;  that  they  would  never 
be  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  that  vast  em- 
pire, nor  be  in  a  condition  to  re-unite,  under  their 
authority,  so  many  governments  accustomed  to  in- 
dependency; that  there  was  an  inevitable  teudeney 
to  dismember  the  whole,  as  well  from  the  inclina- 
tions and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situation  of 
affairs  ;  that  all  his  acquisitions  in  the  interim  would 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupils;  that  while 
he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  he  should  in 
reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  solid,  or  that  could 
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anyway  be  considered  as  his  own  property ;  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  he  should  be  left 
without  any  government  or  real  establishment,  and 
that  he  should  neither  be  master  of  an  army  to  sup- 
port him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  preservation  : 
Whereas  all  his  colleagues  would  enjoy  the  richest 
provinces  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only 
one  who  had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the 
common  conquests.  These  considerations  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  post  he  already  enjoyed  to  the  new 
title  that*  was  offered  him,  as  the  former  was  less  ha- 
zardous, and  rendered  him  less  obnoxious  to  envy : 
he  therefore  caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  Pithon  and 
Aridasus. 

The  first  of  these  persons  had  commanded  with 
distinction  in  all  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  had 
embraced  the  party  of  Perdiecas,  till  he  was  a  wit- 
ness of  his  imprudent  conduct  in  passing  the  Nile, 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his  service,  and  go  over 
to  Ptolemy. 

With  respect  to  Aridaeus,  history  has  taken  no 
notice  of  him  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
the  funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed 
to  his  care ;  and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  man- 
ner he  acquitted  himself  of  that  melancholy  but  ho- 
nourable commission,  after  he  had  employed  two 
years  in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianship  did  not  long  con- 
tinue with  them.  Eurydice,  the  consort  of  king 
Aridasus,  whom  we  shall  distinguish  for  the  future 
by  the  name  of  Philip,  being  fond  of  interfering  in 
all  affairs,  and  being  supported  in  her  pretensions 
by  the  Macedonians ;  the  two  regents  were  so  dis- 
satisfied with  their  employment,  that  they  volunta- 
rily resigned  it,  after  they  had  sent  the  army  back  to 
Triparadis  in  Syria;  and  it  was  then  conferred  upon 
An  ti  pater. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  his  authority,  he 
made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
in  which  he  excluded  all  those  who  had  espoused 
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the  interest  of  Perdiccas  and  Eugene*;  and  re- 
established  every  person  of  the  other  party,  who 
had  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  divfcn  of 
the  empire,  Seleucus,  who  had-greal  authority 
from  the  command  of  the  cavalrv,  as  we 
already  intimated,  had  the  government  of  Baby- 
Ion,  and  became  afterwards  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Pkhon  had  the 
government  of  Media;  but  Atropates,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  the  government  of  that  province,  sup- 
ported  himself  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and 
assumed  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  Macedonians;  and  this  tract  of 
Media  was  afterwards  called  Media  Atropatena. 
Antipater,  after  this  regulation  of  affairs,  sent  And- 
gonus  against  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Ma- 
cedonia; but  left  his  son  Cassander  behind  him,  in 
quality  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to  be 
near  the  person  of  Antigonus,  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter be  informed  of  his  designs. 

n  Jaddus,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  this  A- /' 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Onias,  whose 
pontificate  continued  for  the  space  of  twentv-one  ^331, 
years.  I  make  this  remark,  because  the  history  of 
the  Jews  will,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  he  very 
much  intermixed  with  that  of  Alexanders  suc- 
cessors. 

0  Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  against  A.  M. 
Eumenes ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Orcynimri  in  ^8f'c 
Cappadocia,  wherein  Eumenes  was  defeated,  and  " 
lost  eight  thousand  men  by  the  treachery  of  Apol- 
lonides,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  cavalry; 
who  was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over 
to  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.    pThe  trai- 
tor was  soon  punished  for  his  perfidy,  for  Eumenes 
took  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  hanged  upon  the 
spot. 


Am.  J.C. 
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*  A  conjuncture  which  happened  soon  after  this 
defeat,  would  have  enabled  Eumenes  to  seize  the 
baggage,  of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches,  with  a  great 
number  of  prisoners ;  and  his  little  troop  already 
cast  an  eager  eye  on  so  considerable  a  booty.  But 
whether  his  apprehensions  that  so  rich  a  prey  would 
enervate  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  then 
constrained  to  wander  from  place  to  place ;  or  whe- 
ther his  regard  for  Antkronus,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  contracted  a  particular  friendship,  pre- 
vented him  from  improving  this  opportunity;  it  is 
certain,  that  he  sent  privately  a  letter  to  that  com- 
mander, to  inform  him  of  the  danger  that  threaten- 
ed  him  ;  and  when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to 
attack  the  baggage,  it  was  all  removed  to  a  place  of 
better  security. 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for 
his  preservation,  to  employ  most  of  his  time  in 
changing  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  he  was  highly 
admired  for  the  tranquillity  and  steadiness  of  mind 
he  discovered  in  the  wandering  life  to  which  he  was 
reduced  :  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  adversity  alone 
can  place  greatness  of  soul  in  its  full  point  of  light, 
and  render  the  real  merit  of  mankind  conspicuous; 
whereas  prosperity  frequently  casts  a  veil  of  false 
grandeur  over  real  meanness  and  imperfections. 
Eumenes,  having  at  last  disbanded  most  of  his  re- 
maining troops,  shut  himself  up  with  live  hundred 
men,  who  were  determined  to  share  his  fate,  in  the 
castle  of  Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  where  he 
sustained  a  siege  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  soon  sensible  that  nothing  incommoded 
his  garrison  so  much  as  the  small  space  they  pos- 
sessed, being  shut  up  in  little  close  houses,  and  on  a 
tract  of  ground,  whose  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  fathoms,  where  they  could  neither 
walk  nor  perform  the  least  exercise ;  and  where  their 
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them,  one  alter  another,  in  strong  slings  which 
were  disposed  under  their  breasts,  and  from  thence 
inserted  into  rings  fastened  to  the  roofs  of  the  stable- 
after  which  he  caused  them  to  be  raised  into  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  pullies,  and  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
only  their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the  ground,  while 
the  extreme  part  of  the  hoofs  of  their  fore-feet  could 
hardly  touch  it.  In  this  condition  the  grooms 
lashed  them  severely  with  their  whips,  which  tor- 
mented the  horses  to  such  a  degree,  and  forced 
them  into  such  violent  agitations,  that  their  bodies 
were  all  covered  with  sweat  and  foam.  After  this 
exercise,  which  was  finely  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewise  to  render  their 
limbs  supple  and  pliant ;  their  barley  was  given  to 
them  very  clean,  and  winnowed  from  all  the  chaff, 
that  they  might  eat  it  the  sooner,  and  with  less  dif- 
ficulty. The  abilities  of  a  good  general  extend  to 
every  thing  about  him,  and  are  seen  in  the  minutest 
particulars. 

The  siege,  or  more  properly  the  blockade  of  Nora,    a.  M, 
did  not  prevent  Antigonus, from  undertaking  a  new  3G&5. 
expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Alcetas  and  Attains;  Aut.J.C 
the  last  of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle,  and  "Jy" 
the  other  slain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to  which  he 
had  retired. 

1  During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeing 
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of  what  importance  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judasa 
were,  as  we'll  for  covering  Egypt,  as  for  making 
proper  dispositions  from  that  quarter  for  the  invasion 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  had  then  in  view,  determined 
to  make  himself  master  of  those  provinces  which 
were  governed  by  Laomcdon.  With  this  intention 
he  sent  Nicanor  into  Syria,  with  a  body  of  land  forces, 
while  he  himself  set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
coasts.  Nicanor  defeated  Laomcdon,  and  took  him 
prisoner;  in  consequence  of  which  he  soon  con- 
quered the  inland  country.  Ptolemy  had  the  same 
advantages  on  the  coasts,  by  which  means  he  became 
absolute  master  of  those  provinces.  The  princes  in 
alliance  with  him  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of 
these  conquests;  but  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a 
distance,  being  then  in  Macedonia;  and  Antigonus. 
was  too  much  employed  against  Eumenes,  to  oppose 
these  great  accessions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who 
gave  them  no  little  jealousy. 

3  After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  views  were 
the  only  people  who  made  any  resistance.  They 
were  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under, 
by  the  oath  they  had  taken,  to  their  governor,  and 
were  determined  to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Pto- 
lemy advanced  into  Judaea,  and  formed  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.    This  city  was  so  strong  by  its  advan-  ri 
tageous  situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  , 
art,  that  it  would  have  sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  religious  fear  the  Jews  entertained  It 
of  violating  the  law,  if  they  should  defend  themselves 
on  the  sabbath.    Ptolemy  was  not  long  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  particular  ;  and  in  order  to  improve  the 
great  advantage  it  gave  him,  be* chose  tli^.t  day  for 
the  general  assault;  and  as  no  individual  among  the 
Jews  would  presume  to  defend  himself,  the  city  was 
taken  without  any  difficulty. 

Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  with 
great  severity,  for  he  carried  above  a  hundred  thou- 
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sand  of  the  inhabitants  captives  into  E«ypt  ■  but 
when  he  afterwards  considered  the  stea£ *s  wK 
winch  they  had  persisted  in  the  fidelity  hey 
sworn  to  their  governors,  on  tins,  and avaSy  o 
other  occasions,  he  was  convinced  that  this  J*\hy 
rendered  them  more  worthy  of  his  coniidence;  3 
he  accordingly  chose  thirty  thousand  of  the  mosl 
distinguished  among  them,  who  were  most  capable  of 
serving  him  and  appointed  them  to  guard  the  most 
important  places  in  his  dominions. 

1  Much  about  this  time  Antipater  fell  sick  in 
Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  their  city,  and 
had  frequently  pressed  Phocion  to  go  to  the  court 
of  that  prince,  and  solicit  him  to  recal  those  troops: 
but  he  always  declined  that  commission,  either 
through  a  despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  else  because 
he  was  conscious  that  the  fear  of  this  garrison  was 
the  best  expedient  for  keeping  them"  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  Demades,  who  was  not  so 
difficult  to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  com- 
mission with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  out  with 
his  son  for  Macedonia.  But  his  arrival  in  that 
country  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal 
conjuncture  for  himself.  Antipater,  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness;  and 
his  son  Cassander,  who  was  absolute  master  of  all 
affairs,  had  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which  Demades 
had  written  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  pressing  him  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself  master  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia;  "  which, "  as  he  expressed 
himself,  "  were  held  together  only  by  a  thread,  and 
even  an  old  and  rotten  thread,"  ridiculing  Antipa- 
ter by  those  expressions.  As  soon  as  Cassander  saw 
them  appear  at  court,  he  caused  them  both  to  be 
arrested  ;  and  he  himself  seizing  the  son  first,  stab- 
bed him  before  the  face  of  his  father,  and  at  so  little 
distance  from  him,  that  he  was  covered  with  his 
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blood.  After  which  he  reproached  him  with  his 
perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and  when  lie  had  loaded 
him  with  insults,  he  also  killed  him  with  his  own 
hands  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  detest  so  barbarous  a  proceeding  ;  but  we 
are  not  much  disposed  to  pity  such  a  wretch  as  De- 
mades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree  by  which  De- 
mosthenes and  Hypericins  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  his  last  attention  was  employed  in  filling 
up  the  two  great  stations  which  he  enjoyed.  His 
son  Cassander  was  very  desirous  of  them,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  them  conferred  upon  him;  notwith- 
standing which,  Anti pater  bestowed  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
on  Polysperchon,  the  oldest  of  all  the  surviving 
captains  of  Alexander,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to 
associate  Cassander  with  him  in  those  employments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance 
of  human  conduct  was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  bo 
admired  than  this  which  1  have  now  related  in  few 
words  ;  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  extraor- 
dinary, and  historv  a  fiords  us  few  instances  of  the 
same  nature.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  gover- 
nor over  Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire. 
Antipater,  who  knew  the  importance  of  those  sta- 
tions, was  persuaded  that  his  own  glory  and  reputa- 
tion, and.  what  was  still  more  prevalent  with  him, 
the  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  obliged  him  to  nominate  a 
man  of  authority,  and  one  respected  for  his  age,  ex- 
perience, and  past  services,  lie  had  a  son  who  was 
not  void  of  merit ;  how  rare  and  difficult  therefore, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  how  amiable  and  glorious 
was  it  to  select,  on  such  an  occasion,  no  man  but 
the  most  deserving,  and  best  qualified  to  serve  the 
public  effectually;  to  extinguish  the  voice  of  na- 
ture; turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and 
not  suffer  the  judgment  to  be  seduced  by  the  im- 
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pressions  of  paternal  affection  ;  in  a  word,  to  con- 
mue  so  much  master  of  one's  discernment  as  to 
render  justice  to  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  and  open 5 
preterit :. to  that  of  a  son,  and  sacrifice  all  the  il 
terest  of  ones  own  family  to  the  public  welfare' 
history  has  transmitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the 
Lmperor  Galba,  which  will  do  honour  to  his  memory 
throughout  all  ages.  "  Augustus,**  said  he,  <<  chose 
a  successor  out  of  his  own  family;  and  I  one  from 
the  whole  empire." 

Cassander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  gross 
aflrout,  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been  offered 
him  by  this  choice,  and  thought  in  that  respect,  iike 
the  generality  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
employments  they  possess  as  hereditary,  who  consi- 
der the  state  as  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with 
themselves  :  never  examining  what  are  the  duties  re- 
quired by  the  posts  they  enjoy,  or  whether  they  have 
competent  abilities  to  discharge  them,  but  considering 
only  whether  those  posts  are  agreeable  to  their  for- 
tune. Cassander,  not  being  able  to  digest  his  father "s 
preferring  a  stranger  before  him,  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  against  the  new  regent.  lie  also  secured  to 
himself  all  the  places  he  could  in  the  government,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  proposed 
nothing  less,  than  to  divest  Polysperchon  of  the 
whole. 

u  Tor  this  purpose  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Pto-  ' 
lemy  and  Antigonus  on  his  side;  and  they  readily 
espoused  it  with  the  same  views,  and  from  the  same 
motives.  It  was  equally  their  interest  to  destroy 
this  new  regent,  as  well  as  the  regency  itself,  which 
always  kept  them  in  apprehensions,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  state  of  dependency.  They  likewise 
imagined,  that  it  secretly  reproached  them  for  aspir* 
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ing  at  sovereignty,  while  it  cherished  the  rights  of 
the  two  pupils;  and  left  the  governors  in  a  situa- 
tion of  uncertainty,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  perpetually  in  fear  of  being  divested  of  their 
power.  I]oth  the  one  and  the  other  believed  it 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  designs, 
if  the  Macedonians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a 
civil  war. 

The  death  of  Anti pater  had  rendered  Antigonus 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 
1  lis  authority  was  absolute  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  thirty  elephants, 
which  no  power  in  the  empire  was,  at  that  time,  cap- 
able of  resisting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought 
surprising,  that  this  superiority  should  inspire  him 
with  the  design  of  engrossing  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  Macedonians ;  and.  in  order  to  succeed  in  that 
attempt,  he  began  with  making  a  reformation  in  all 
the  governments  of  the  provinces  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, displacing  all  those  persons  whom  he  suspect- 
ed, and  substituting  his  creatures  in  their  room.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  scheme,  he  removed  Aridaeus 
from  the  government  of  lesser  Phrygia,  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  Clytus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

x  Polysperchon  neglected  nothing,  on  his  part, 
that  was  necessary  to  strengthen  his  interest ;  and 
thought  it  advisable  to  recal  Olympias,  who  had 
retired  into  Epirus,  under  the  regency  of  Anti  pater, 
with  the  offer  of  sharing  his  authority  with  her 
This  princess  dispatched  a  courier  to  Eumenes,  to 
consult  him  on  the  proposal  she  had  received  ;  and 
he  advised  her  to  wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see 
what  turn  affairs  would  take:  adding,  that  if  she 
determined  to  return  to  Macedonia,  he  would  re- 
commend it  to  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the 
injuries  she  thought  she  had  received;  that  it  would 
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also  be  her  interest  to  govern  with  moderation,  and 
to  make  others  sensible  of  her  authority  by  benefac- 
tions, and  not  by  severity.  As  to  all  other  partii  u 
lars,  he  promised  an  inviolable  attachment  to  hn-«*lf 
and  the  royal  family.  Olympias  did  not  conform  to 
these  judicious  counsels  in  any  respect,  but  set  out 
as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia;  where  upon  her 
arrival,  she  consulted  nothing  but  her  passions,  and 
her  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  revenge, 

Poisyperchon  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his 
hands,  endeavoured  to  secure  Greece,  of  which  : 
foresaw  Cassander  would  attempt  to  make  hitnself 
master.  lie  also  took  measures  with  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear  by  the 
sequel. 

*  In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest, 
he  issued  a  decree,  by  which  he  recalled  the  exiles, 
and  re-instated  all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  privi- 
leges. He  acquainted  the  Athenians  in  particular 
by  letters,  that  the  king  had  re-established  then 
democracy  and  ancient  form  of  government,  by 
which  the  Athenians  were  admitted  without  distinc- 
tion into  public  offices.  This  was  a  strain  of  policy 
calculated  to  ensnare  Phocion;  for  Polys  per  chon  in- 
tending to  make  himself  master  of  Athens,  as  was 
evident  in  a  short  time,  despaired  of  succeeding  in 
that  design,  unless  he  could  find  some  expedient  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured 
and  introduced  oligarchy  under  Anlipater ;  and  he 
had,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  imme- 
diately banished,  as  soon  as  those,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  government,  should  be  re-instated 
in  their  ancient  rights. 
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Sect.  V.    The  Athenians  condemn  Phocion  to  die. 

Cassqnder  makes  himself  master  of  At  liens,  where 
he  establishes  Demetrius  JPhalereus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic.  His  prudent  administra- 
tion. Eumenes  quits  Nora,  Various  expeditious 
of Ant ig onus Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ge- 
nerals  against  him.  Olympias  causes  Aridxeus 
to  be  slain,  and  is  murdered  in  her  turn  by  the 
orders  of  Cassander.  The  war  between  him  and 
Polij'.perclion.  The  re~ establishment  of  Thebes. 
Eumenes  is  betrayed  by  his  oxen  troops,  delivered 
up  to  Antigonus,  and  put  to  death. 

TCaSS.\NDER,  before  the  death  of  Antipater 
was  known  at  Athens,  had  sent  Nicanor  thither,  to 
succeed  Menylius  in  the  government  of  the  fortress 
of  Munychia,  soon  after  which  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Piraeus.  Phocion,  who  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanor, 
had  contracted  a  strict  intimacy,  and  conversed  fre- 
quently with  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  sus- 
pect him  more  than  ever. 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polys- 
perchon,  arrived  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under 
pretext  of  succouring  the  city  against  Nicanor,  but 
in  reality  to  seize  it  into  his  own  power,  if  possible, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  which  then 
reigned  within  it.  A  tumultuous  assembly  was 
convened,  in  which  Phocion  was  divested  of  his 
employment;  while  Demetrius  Phalereus,  with  se- 
veral other  citizens,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the 
same  fate,  immediately  retired  from  the  city.  Pho- 
cion, who  had  the  grief  to  see  himself  accused  of  trea- 
son, took  sanctuary  with  Polysperchon,  who  sent 
him  back  to  be  tried  by  the  people.    An  assembly 
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was  immediately  convoked  on  that  occasion,  from 
Whlch  nefer  siav^>  foreigners,  nor  anv  infemous 
persons  whatever,  were  excluded;  althou**  this  oro- 
ceedmg  was  contrary  to  all  the  established  rules 
lhocion,  ana  the  other  prisoners,  were  presented 
to  the  people.    Most  persons  of  any  merit  in  the  as- 
sembly, cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  spec- 
tacle, and,  covering  their  heads,  wept  abundantly. 
One  among  them  having  the  courage  to  move,  that 
the  slaves  and  foreigners  might  be  ordered  towith- 
draw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace, 
who  cried  out  that  they  ought  rather  to  stone  those 
advocates  for  oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the  people, 
Phocion    frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  and  vindicate  his  conduct,  but  was  always  in- 
terrupted.   It  was  customary  at  Athens,  for  the  per- 
sons accused  to  declare,    before  sentence  passed 
against  him,  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer. 
Phocion  answered  aloud,  that  he  condemned  himself 
to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spare  the  rest. 
Upon  this  the  suffrages  were  demanded,  and  they 
were  unanimously  sentenced  to  sutler  death,  previous 
to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  De- 
metrius  Phalereus,  and  some  others,  though  absent, 
were  included  in  the  same  condemnation.  The  com- 
panions of  Phocion  were  so  affected  by  the  sorrows 
of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  came  to  embrace 
them  in  the  streets,  with  the  melancholy  tender  of 
the  last  farewel,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  way, 
lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in  a  flood  of  tears :  but 
Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and  countenance 
as  he  had  formerly  shown,  when  he  quitted  the  as- 
sembly to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  armies, 
and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in  crowds  to 
his  own  house  with  the  voice  of  praises  and  accla- 
mations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest, 
advanced  up  to  him,  and  spit  in  his  face.  Ph°cl™ 
only  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  "  W  ill 
nobody  hinder  this  man  from  acting  so  unworthily  r 
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When  he  arrived  at  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends  | 
having  asked  him  it*  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  j 
his  son?  "  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  to  do-  I 
sire  that  he  would  never  remember  the  injustiee  of 
the  Athenians."    When  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
he  took  the  hemlock,  and  died. 

On  that  day  there  was  also  a  public  procession, 
and  as  it  passed  before  the  prison,  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  composed  it,  took  their  crowns  from  their 
heads;  others  turned  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the 
prison,  and  burst  into  tears;  and  all  who  had  any 
remains  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  whose  souls 
were  not  entirely  depraved  and  blinded  by  rage  or 
envy,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  instance  of  unnatural 
barbarity,  as  well  as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to 
the  city,  not  to  have  abstained,  on  such  a  solemn 
day,  from  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  citizen  so  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  whose  admirable  virtues  had  j 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  The  Good*. 

To  punish  f  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  flagi- 
tious crimes,  mid  to  repay  the  best  of  services  with 
the  most  inhuman  treatment,  is  an  offence  worthy  of 
condemnation  in  all  places,  but  especially  in  Athens, 
where  ingratitude  was  punishable  by  the  law.  The 
regulations  of  her  sage  legislator  still  subsisted  at 
that  time,  but  they  were  wrested  to  the  condemnation 
of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an  evidence,  how 
much  that  people  were  degenerated  in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  they  had  caused  him  to  suffer,  and  fan- 
cying that  something  more  was  still  wanting  to  com^ 

*  Ob  infegritatem  vita  Banns  est  appellator    Con.  Nep. 

}  Quid  obest  quia  pubiiaa  dementia  sit  cxistimanda,  summo' cm* 
senkt  mdximas  xirtutes  quasi  gravissima  deiicta  pun  ire  y  benejiciaqut 
ityuriis  repenjiere?  Quod  cum  ubiquc,  turn  preecipue  Athenis  intole- 
rable vi<!cri  debet,  in  and  urbe  adversus  ingratos  actio  constituta 
est — Quant  am  ergo  r  t  prchmsionem  mcrcntur,  qui  cum  aqui&swuk 
•jura  sed  iniquissima  huhtbant  ingenia,  moribus  spiS)  quam  le^ibus  ut\ 
pwtiteritit  r    Ya  i  .  jftj  s     1,  v.  q.  3, 
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plete  their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  peo- 
ple, that  his  body  should  be  carried  out  of  the  terri 
tory  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians  should 
contribute  the  least  quantity  of  wood  to  honour  his 
funeral  pile:  these  last  offices  were,  therefore  ren- 
dered to  him  in  the  territories  of  Megara.  A  lady 
of  the  country,  who  accidentally  assisted  at  bis  fune- 
ral with  her  servants,  caused  a  cenotaph,  or  vacant 
tomb,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  same  spot; 
and  collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great 
man,  which  she  had  carefully  gathered  up,  she  ^con- 
veyed them  into  her  house  by  night,  and  buried  thru, 
under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions:  "Dear 
and  sacred  hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thee,  and  de- 
posit in  thy  bosom,  these  precious  remains  of  a 
worthy  man.  Preserve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order 
to  restore  them  hereafter  to  the  monument  of  his 
ancestors,  when  the  "  Athenians  shall  become  wiser 
than  they  are  at  present." 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety 
of  irregular,  tumultuous,  unjust,  and  cruel  sentences, 
denounced  in  Athens  against  virtuous  citizens  at 
different  times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  last, 
it  will,  however,  be  always  thought  surprising,  that 
a  whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives  a 
noble  idea,  after  such  a  series  of  great  actions,  should 
be  capable  of  such  a  strange  perversity  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace, 
entirely  void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  pre- 
dominated at  that  time  at  Athens.  And  there  is  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and 
Plutarch,  who  declare,  that  the  people,  when  the\ 
are  either  destitute -of  guides,  or  no  longer  listen  to 
their  admonitions;  and  when  they  have  thrown  oil 
the  reins  by  which  they  once  were  checked,  and  are 
entirely  abandoned  to 'their  impetuosity  and  caprice: 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  blind,  intractable,  ana 
cruel  monster,  ready  to  launch  in  a  moment  into 
the  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes,  and  infinitely 
more  formidable  than  the  most  inhuman  tyranu 
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What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  tribunal?  When 
people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  mere 
passion;  to  have  no  regard  to  decorum,  and  to  run 
headlong  into  an  open  violation  of  all  laws;  the  best, 
the  justest,  and  most  innocent  of  mankind,  will  sink 
under  an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  This 
Socrates  experienced  almost  a  hundred  years  before 
Phoeion  perished  by  the  same  fate. 

This  last  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece 
ever  produced,  in  whose  person  every  kind  of  merit 
was  united.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his  manners 
upon  the  most  perfect  plan  of  Pagan  virtue,  to 
which  his  conduct  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disin- 
terestedness higher  than  this  extraordinary  man; 
which  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which 
be  died,  after  the  manv  great  offices  he  had  tilled. 
How  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches  has  a 
general  always  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  acts 
against  rich  and  opulent  enemies;  sometimes  in 
countries  abounding  with  all  things,  and  which  seem 
to  invite  the  plunderer  !  But  Phoeion  would  have 
thought  it  infamous,  had  he  returned  from  his 
campaigns  laden  with  any  acquisition,  but  the  glory 
of  his  exalted  actions,  and  the  grateful  benedictions 
of  the  people  he  had  spared. 

This  excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity 
which  rendered  him  in  some  measure  intractable, 
when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were  concerned, 
had  so  much  natural  softness  and  humanity  that  his 
enemies  themselves  always  found  him  disposed  to 
assist  thern.  It  m'rght  even  have  been  said,  that  he 
v.as  a  composition  of  two  natures,  whose  qualities 
were  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  in  appearance. 
When  he  acted  as  a  public  man,  he  armed  himself 
with  fortitude,  and  steadiness,  and  zeal;  lie  could 
sometimes  assume  even  the  air  of  a  rigid  indigna- 
tion, and  was  inflexible  in  supporting  discipline  in 
its  utmost  strictness.    U]  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
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appeared  in  a  private  capacity,  his  conduct  was  a 
perpetual  display  of  mildness  and  affability  co« 
descensus  and  patience,  and  was  graced  with  ail 
the  virtues  that  can  render  the  commerce  of  life 
agreeable.     It  was  no  inconsiderable  merit  and 
especially  in  a  military  man,  to  be  capable  of  min- 
ing two  such  different  characters  in  such  a  manner 
that  as  the  severity  which  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  good  order,  was  never  seen  to  degenerate 
into  the  rigour  that  creates  aversion  in  others;  so 
the  gentleness  and  complacency  of  bis  disposition 
never  sunk  into  that  softness  and  indifference  which 
occasions  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the 
Itodern  custom  of  his  country,  which  madcf  war 
and  politics  two  different  professions;  and  also  for 
restoring  the  manner  of  governing  which  Pericles 
and  Aristidcs  adopted,  by  uniting  each  of  those  ta- 
lents in  himself. 

As  he  was  persuaded,  that  eloquence  was  essen- 
tial to  a  statesman,  especially  in  a  republican  go- 
vernment, he  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of  it 
with  great  assiduity  and  success.  His  was  concise, 
solid,  full  of  force  and  sense,  and  close  to  the  point 
in  question.  He  thought  it  beneath  a  statesman  to 
use  a  poignant  and  satiric  style,  and  his  only  answer 
to  those  who  employed  such  language  against  him, 
was  silence  and  patience,  8  An  orator  having  o®ce 
interrupted  him  with  many  injurious  expressions, 
he  suffered  him  to  continue  in  that  strain  as  long 
as  he  pleased,  and  then  resumed  his  own  dis- 
course with  as  much  coolness  as  if  lie  had  heard 
nothing. 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was 
forty-five  times  elected  general  by  a  people  to 
whose  caprice  he  was  so  little  inclinable  to  accom- 
modate his  conduct,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tfoes* 
elections  always  happened  when  he  was  absent,  with- 


a  Plut.  de  gur,  rep.  p.  &10. 
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out  any  previous  solicitation*  on  his  part.    His  wife 

Mas  sutfici'ently  sensible  how  much  this  was  for  his 
glory,  and  one  day  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  consi- 
derable rank,  who  lodged  in  her  house,  showed  her, 
with  an  air  of  ostentation  and  pleasure,  her  orna- 
ments of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets, 
she  answered  her  with  a  modest  tone,  "  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  ornament  but  Phocion,  who  for  these 
twenty  years  has  always  been  elected  general  of  the 
Athenians." 

I] is  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  vigorous  and  healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed. 
When  he  was  in  Ins  eightieth  year,  he  commanded 
the  forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Pho- 
cion was,  that  peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  wise  government,  and  with  this  view,  he  was  a 
constant  opposcr  of  all  wars  that  were  either  im 
prudent  or  unnecessary.  He  was  even  apprehensive 
of  those  that  were  most  just  and  expedient ;  because 
he  was  sensible,  that  every  war  weakened  and  im- 
poverished a  state,  even  amidst  a  series  of  the 
greatest  victories,  and  that  whatever  the  advantage 
might  be  at  the  commencement  of  it,  there  was 
never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it,  without  ex- 
periencing the  most  tragical  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. 

The  interest  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with 
him  to  any  domestic  views;  he  constantly  refused 
to  solicit,  or  act  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Cha- 
ricles,  who  was  summoned  before  the  republic,  to 
account  for  the  sums  he  had  received  from  Har- 
palus ;  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  him  with 
this  admirable  expression — "  I  have  made  you  my 
son-in-law,  but  only  for  what  is  honest  and  honour- 
able/ '  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  men 
of  this  character  seem  very  incommodious  and  in- 
supportable in  the  common  transactions  of  life  :  They 
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are  always  starting  difficulties  *,  when  anv  affair  ii 
proposed  to  them;  and  never  perform  any  Joo!\ 
offices  with  entire  ease  and  grace.  They  must"  iU- 
ways  de  iberate,  whether  what  is  requested  of  bUCh 
persons  be  just  or  not.  Their  friends  and  relations 
have  as  little  ascendant  over  them  as  utter  strangers: 
and  they  always  oppose,  either  their  conscience  or 
some  particular  duties  to  ancient  friendship,  affinity 
or  the  interest  of  their  families.  To  this  height  of 
delicacy  did  Phocion  carry  the  Pagan  probity.  L" 

Onemayjustly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a 
celebrated  Roman,  1  mean  Hclvidius  Priscus  f.  Pho- 
cion who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  that  person,  ap- 
plied himself  at  first  to" philosophy,  not  to  cover 
his  indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  a  sage,  but 
to  qualify  himself  for  entering  upon  the  conduct 
of  affairs  with  more  vigour  and  resolution  against 
all  unexpected  accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion 
with  those  who  acknowledge  no  other  good  or  evil 
than  virtue  and  vice,  and  who  rank  all  externals, 
as  fortune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of  indif- 
ferent things,  lie  was  a.  firm  friend,  a  tender  hus- 
band, a  good  senator,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  dis- 
charged all  the  offices  of  civil  life  with  equal  merit. 
He  preserved  a  steadiness  of  mind  in  prosperity  that 
resembled  stillness  and  severity,  and  despised  death 
as  much  as  riches. 

These  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion, 
who  merited  an  happier  end ;  and  they  were  placed 

*  Hac  prima  Ux  in  amicitid  sanciatur,  at  ncque  rogemus  res 
turpes,  nec  faciamus  rogati.  Turpis  tnim  excusalio  est,  el  minimi 
accipienda,  cum  in  ceteris  peccat in,  turn  si  quis  contra  rcmpublkam. 
se  a/nici  causa  fecisse fateatnr.    Cic.de  Amicit.  n.  40. 

f  Ingenium  illitstre  altioribus  studiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit, 
nonttt  nomine  magnified  segue  otium  velaret,  sed  quojirmior  ad'a 
sus  fortuita  rempublicam  capesseret.  Doctores  sapientia  secutus  est, 
qui  sola  bona  qua?  honesta,  mala  tantum  qua  turpia,  potential*,  noh%- 
litaUm,  catcraque  extra  animum,  ncque  bonis  ncque  mahs  annump 
rant—Civis,  senator,  maritus,  amicus,  cunctismta  qfltctis  equabUU 
opum  con  t  emptor,  recti j>ervkaxt  constant  aduersus  metus.  >acu. 
Hist.  1.  iv.  u  5. 
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in  their  most  amiable  light  by  his  death.  The  con* 
stancy  of  mind,  the  mildness  of  disposition,  and  the 
fbrg&tftilness  of  wrotlgS  conspicuous  in  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  are  above  all  his  other  praises, 
and  infinitely  enhance  their  lustre,  especially  as  we 
shall  see  nothing  comparable  to  him  from  henceforth 
in  the  Grecian  history. 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not 
sensible  of  their  unworthy  proceeding  till  some  time 
after  his  death.  The  Athenians  then  erected  a  statue 
of  brass  to  his  memory,  and  honourably  interred  his 
bones  at  the  public  expence.  His  accusers  also  suf- 
fered a  punishment  suitable  to  their  desert;  but  did 
not  his  judges  themselves  deserve  to  be  treated  with 
greater  severity  than  they  ?  They  punished  their  own 
crime  in  others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted 
by  erecting  a  brazen  statue.  They  were  even  ready 
to  relapse  into  the  same  injustice  against  others 
who  were  equally  innocent,  whom  they  condemned 
during  their  lives,  and  had  never  the  equity  to  ac- 
quit till  after  their  death. 

b  Cassander  was  careful  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disorder  that  reigned  m  Athens,  and  entered  the  Pi- 
raeus with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  which  he  had 
received  from  Antigonus,  The  Athenians,  when  they 
beheld  themselves  destitute  of  all  succours,  unani- 
mously resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Cassander,  in 
order  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  they  might 
treat  of  a  peace;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the 
Athenians  should  continue  masters  of  the  city,  with 
its  territories,  and  likewise  of  the  revenues  and  ships. 
But  it  was  stipulated  that  the  citadel  should  remain 
in  the  power  of  Cassander,  till  he  had  ended  the 
war  with  the  Kings.  And  as  to  what,  related  to  the 
affairs  of  the  republic,  it  was  agreed,  that  those, 
whose  income  amounted  to  ten  minse,  or  a  thousand 
drachmae,  should  have  a  share  in  the  government, 
which  was  a  less  sum  by  half  than  that  which  was 


Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  642. 
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the  qualification  for  public  employment,,  when 
Antipater  made  himself  master  of  Athens  fa  l 
word,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  permitted  Cas- 
sander  to  choose  what  citizen  he  pleased  to  govern 
the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  elected 
to  that  dignity  about  the  close  of  the  third  year  of 
the  115th  Olympiad.  The  ten  years'  government 
therefore  which  Diodorus  and  Diogenes  have  as- 
signed Demetrius,  is  to  be  computed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year. 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace  ;  constantly 
treated  his  fellow-citizens  with  all  imaginable  mild- 
ness and  humanity;  and  historians  acknowledge  that 
the  government  was  never  better  regulated  than 
under  Cassander.  This  prince  seemed  inclinable  to 
tyranny,  but  the  Athenians  were  not  sensible  of  its 
effects.  And  though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had 
constituted  chief  of  the  republic,  was  invested  with 
a  kind  of  sovereign  power,  yet  instead  of  abolishing 
the  democracy,  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  re- 
established it.  He  acted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  people  scarce  perceived  that  he  was  master.  As 
he  united  in  his  person  the  politician  and  the  man 
of  letters,  his  soft  and  persuasive  eloquence  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  an  expression  he  frequently 
used  ;  that  discourse  had  as  much  power  in  a  govern- 
ment as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  in  political  affairs 
were  equally  conspicuous;  *  for  he  drew  forth  spe- 
culative philosophy  from  the  shade  and  inactivity  of 
the  schools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light,  and  knew 
how  to  familiarise  her  precepts  with  the  most  tumul- 
tuous affairs.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  have  found  a  person  capable  of  excelling 
like  him  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  study  of 
the  sciences. 

*  Mirabilitcr  doctrinam  ex  umbraculk  eruditorum  otioguf,  uon 
modb  in  solan  at  que  pukercm,  scd  in  ipsum  disenmen  acitmqui 

perduxit  Qui  utrdque  re  excellent,  ut  et  doctnn*  fftuftu,  1 1 

regendd  civitate  prinCeps  esset,  quis  facile  prater  /nine  mvenin 
potest  ?    Cic,  1.  iii.  de  leg.  n.  15. 
vox..  V.  £>  B 
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He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  reputation  which  caused  him  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens  has  pro- 
duced, lie  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  republic, 
and  adorned  the  city  with  noble  structures  ;  he  was 
likewise  industrious  to  diminish  luxury,  and  all 
expences  calculated  only  for  ostentation.  For  which 
reason  he  disapproved  of  those  that  were  laid  out  on 
theatres,*  porticoes,  and  new  temples,  and  openly 
censured  Pericles,  for  having  bestowed  such  a  pro- 
digious sum  of  money  on  the  magnificent  porticoes 
of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Propylcea*  But  in 
all  public  feasts  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclineable  to  be 
expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any  sacred  solemni- 
ties, he  permitted  them  to  use  their  riches  as  they 
pl-eased. 

A  The  expense  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great 
persons,  and  their  sepulchres  were  as  sumptuous  and 
magnificent  as  those  of  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this 
abuse  which  had  passed  into  a  custom,  and  inflicted 
penalties  on  those  who  disobeyed  it.  He  also  or- 
dered the  ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  performed 
by  night,  and  none  were  permitted  to  place  any 
other  ornament  on  tombs,  than  a  column  three 
cubits  high,  or  a  plain  table,  mens  am ;  and  he 
appointed  a  particular  magistrate  to  enforce  the 
observation  of  this  law. 

e  He  likewise  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
manners,  and  commanded  young  persons  to  testify 
respect  to  their  parents  at  home  ;  and  in  the  city  to 
to  those  whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  to  them- 
selves, when  they  were  alone. 

c  Plut.  in  praecept.  reip.  ger.  p.  818. 

d  Cic.  de  Leg.l.  ii.  n,  6'3~6'6'.       e  Diog,  Laert. 
*  Thcatra,  porticus,  nova  tempia,  icrecvndiits  reprehendo  prop* 
ter  Pompeium  :  sed  doctissimi  improbant — ut  Phalereus  Demetrius, 
qui  Pericle?n,  principem  Gracia,  vituperabat  quod  tantam  pecu- 
tsiam  in  praclara  ilia  Propylaa  conjecerit.  Cic.l.  ii.  de  Ottic.  u,  50. 
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f  The  poor  citizens  were  likewise*  the  oh\m  ,  r 
bis  attention     There  were  at  that  tu ne  int hen, 
some  of  the  descendants  of  Arktides,  that  \il  E 
general,  who  after  he  had  possessed  the 
offices  m  the  state,  and  governed  the  ^rFStl 
treasury  for  a  very  considerable  time,  died  so  poo 
that  the  public  was  obliged  to  defray  the  clan"; 
of  nis  funeral.    Demetrius  took  care  of  those  riS 
cendants  who  were  poor,  and  assigned  them  a  daih 
sum  for  their  subsistence. 

*  Such  says  .Elian,  was  the  government  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  till  the  spirit  of  envv,  so  natural  to 
the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  "the  city  in  the 
manner  we  shall  soon  relate. 

The  advantageous  testimonials  rendered  him  by 
ancient  authors  of  the  greatest  repute,  not  only  of 
his  extraordinary  talents  and  ability  in  the  art  of 
government,  but  likewise  his  virtue,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  conduct,  is  a  plain  refutation  of  all  that  has 
been  advanced  by  Athena?us,  on  the  authority  of  the 
historian  Duris,  with  relation  to  the  irregularity  of 
his  deportment;  and  strengthens  the  conjecture  of 
M.  Bonamy,  who  supposes,  that  Duris,  or  AlheuEeus, 
have  imputed  that  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  [which 
related  only  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  to  whomiElian  ascribes  the  very  par- 
tieulars  which  Athenaeus  had  cited  from  Duris. 
h  The  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the  dissertation  of 
M.  Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 

'During  the  1 J  5th  Olympiad  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus caused  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  be  num- 
bered, and  they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand 
k  citizens,  ten  thousand  1  strangers,  and  *  forty 
thousand  m  domestics. 

f  Plut.  in  vit.  Arist.  p.  535.  s  .Elian.  I.  iii.  c.  17. 

h  Tom.  VIII.  des  Memoires de  PAcadem.  des  Belles  Lettres. 

'  A  then.  1.  \  i.  p.  272.    k  'AQwccw.    1  pttomjg.    m  atxk^t. 

*  The  words  in  the  original  are  pvpiclXxs  T{craupax.onct,  forty 
myriads,  which  are  equal  to  four  hundred  thousand,  which  i  an 
evident  mistake,  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  read  T«Wf»<. 
four  myriads,  which  amount  to  forty  thousand. 
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"  We  now  return  to  Polysperchon.  When  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  Cassander  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Athens,  he  immediately  hastened  to 
besiege  him  in  that  city ;  but  as  the  siege  took  up 
a  great  length  of  time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops  j 
before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the  rest  into 
Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Megara  to  sur- 
render. The  inhabitants  made  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  which  compelled  Polysperchon  to  employ 
his  attention  and  forces  on  those  quarters  to  which 
he  was  called  by  more  pressing  necessities.  He 
dispatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellespont,  with  orders 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  troops  from  passing  out  of 
Asia  into  Europe.  Nicanor  set  sail,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack 
him,  but  was  himself  defeated  near  Byzantium. 
Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very  seasonable 
juncture,  made  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  beat 
Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except  the  vessel  of 
Clitus,  which  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

°  Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endea- 
vours to  reduce  Eumenes,  whose  valour,  wisdom,  r 
and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,   were  more 
formidable  to  him  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had  t| 
besieged  and  blocked  him  up  for  twelve  months  in 
the  castle  of  Nora.    He  therefore  made  a  second  jE 
attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  interest,  for  he  had  j 
taken  measures  to  that  effect,  before  he  formed  that  I  ; 
siege.    He  accordingly  consigned  this  commission  to  V 
Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  countryman,  and  a  famous  his- 
torian of  that  time*  who  was  authorised  by  him  to 
make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adversary. 
Eumenes  conducted  this  negotiation  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  address,  that  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  siege,  at  the  very  juncture  wherein  he  was  reduced 

n  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  64'2— 64,6.      0  Pint,  in  Eumen.  p.  590, 

*  He  compiled  the  history  of  those  who  divided  the  domi-  j 
nions  of  Alexander  among  themselves,  and  it  likewise  com-  j 
prehended  the  history  of  their  successors. 
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to  the  last  extremities,  and  without  entering  into  any 
particular  engagements  with  Antigonus;  Tor  the 
latter  having  inserted  in  the  oath,  which  Eumenes 
was  to  swear  in  consequence  of  this  accommodation 
that  he  would  consider  ail  those  as  his  friends  and 
enemies,  who  should  prove  such  to  Antigonus; 
Eumenes  changed  that  article,  and  swore  that  lie 
would  regard  all  those  as  ins  friends  and  enemies, 
who  should  he  such  to  Olympias  and  the  kings,  as 
well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  then  desired  the  Ma- 
cedonians who  assisted  at  the  siege,  to  determine 
which  of  these  two  forms  was  best;  and  as  they  were 
guided  by  their  affection  for  the  royal  family,  they 
declared,  without  the  least  hesitation,  for  tiie  form 
drawn  up  by  Eumenes;  upon  which  he  swore  to  it, 
and  the  siege  was  immediately  raised 

When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  affair  was  concluded,  he  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  g  ive 
orders  for  the  siege  to  be  instantly  renewed.  These 
orders  however  came  too  late,  for  as  soon  as  Eume- 
nes saw  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
before  the  place,  he  quitted  it  without  delay,  with 
the  remains  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five 
hundred  men,  and  retired  to  Cappadocia,  where  he 
immediately  assembled  two  thousand  of  his  veteran 
soldiers,  and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
sustaining  the  war,  which  he  foresaw  would  soon  be 
revived  against  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings,  having 
occasioned  a  great  alarm,  Polysperchon  the  regent 
dispatched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
a  commission  by  which  he  was  constituted  captain- 
general  of  Asia  Minor  ;  orders  were  likewise  sent  to 
Teu tames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argyras- 
pides,  to  join,  and  serve  under  him,  against  Anti- 
gonus. The  necessary  orders  were  also  transmuted 
to  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  kings'  treasures, 
to  pay  him  five  hundred  talents,  for  ihe  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewise  to  furnish  him 
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with  all  the  sums  that  would  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  war.    AH  these  were  accompa- 
nied with  letters  fromOlympias  to  the  same  purport. 
A.  M.       p  Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  accumuia- 
36'8(>.    tion  of  all  these  honours  on  the  head  of  a  stranger, 
^31 8* C*  wou^  infallibly  excite  a  violent  envy  against  him, 
and  render  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians  :  but  as 
he  was  incapable  of  acting  to  any  effect  without 
them,  and  since  the  good  of  the  service  itself  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain 
them,  he  began  with  refusing  the  sums  which  were 
granted  him  for  his  own  use,  declaring  that  he  had 
no  occasion  for  them,  because  he  was  not  intent  on 
any  particular  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  on  any  en- 
terprise of  that  tendency,    He  was  studious  to  treat 
every  person  about  him,  the  officers,  and  even  the 
soldiers,  with  an  obliging  civility,  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish, as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  weaken, 
by  an  engaging  conduct,  the  jealousy  to  which  his 
condition,  as  a  stranger,  afforded  a  plausible  pre- 
text, though  he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  him 
by  any  conduct  of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment  still  more  invincible  in  ap- 
pearance, threw  him  under  a  restraint,  and  created 
him  very  cruel  anxiety.  Antigeues  and  Teu tames, 
who  commanded  the  Argyraspides.  thought  it  dis- 
honourable to  their  nation  to  submit  to  a  stranger, 
and  refused  to  attend  him  in  council.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not,  without  derogating  from 
the  prerogatives  of  his  post,  comply  with  them  in 
that  point,  and  consent  to  such  a  degradation.  An 
ingenious  fiction  disengaged  him  from  this  perplex- 
ity, and  he  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  religion, 
Or  rather  superstition,  which  has  always  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  seldom 
fails  to  take  effect.  He  assured  them,  "  That 
Alexander,  arrayed   in  his  royal   robes  had  ap- 


p  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  635,  636,  &  663.  Plut.  in  Eum.  p.  5.91 
—593.    Cor.  Ncp.  c.  vlh 
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«  appeared  to  him  in  his  slumber,  and  shown  Inn  a 
magnificent  tent,  ia  tffaich  a  throne  was  erected 
and  that  the  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while 
they  held  their  councils  in  that  tent,  to  dettbe- 
"  rate  on  their  affairs,  he  himself  M  ould  be  always 
"  present,  seated  on  that  throne;  from  whence  lie 
"  would  issue  his  orders  to  his  captains,  and  that  he 
"  would  conduct  them  in  the  execution  of  all  th<  ir 
"  designs  and  enterprises,  provided  thfcy  would  a!- 
H  ways  address  themselves  to  him/'    Tins  discourse 
was  sufficient,  and  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it 
were  wrought  upon  by  the  profound  respect  they  en- 
tertained for  the  memory  of  that  prince  :  In  conse- 
quence of  which  they  immediately  ordered  a  splendid 
tent  to  be  erected,  and  a  throne  placed  in  it,  which 
was  to  be  called  the  throne  of  Alexander ;  and  on 
it  were  to  be  laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with  his 
sceptre  and  arms  ;  that  all  the  chiefs  should  resort 
thither  every  morning  to  offer  sacrifices ;  that  their 
consultations  should  be  held  near  the  throne,  and 
that  all  orders  should  be  received  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  as  if  he  were  still  living,  and  taking  care  of 
his  kingdom.    Eumcnes  calmed  the  dispute  by  this 
expedient,  which  met  with  unanimous  approbation. 
No  one  raised  himself  above  the  others;  but  each 
competitor  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privi- 
leges, till  new  events  decided  them  in  a  more  posi- 
tive manner. 

q  As  Eumenes  was  sufficiently  supplied  with 
money,  he  soon  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of 
troops,  and  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
in  the  spring.  These  forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their 
head,  were  sufficient  to  spread  terrour  among 
his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Ci- 
licia,  and  employed  all  sorts  of  expedients  to 
corrupt  the  'Argyraspides.  Antigonus,  on  his  parr 
made  the  same  attempts  by  the  emissaries  he  had  in 
his  camp;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 


*  Diod.  I.  xviii.  p.  636— 63S. 
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then  succeed;  so  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upon 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and  so  great  was  the  con- 
fidence they  reposed  in  him. 

He  advanced,  with  these  affectionate  troops,  into 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  recover  those  provinces 
which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the  greatest  injustice. 
The  maritime  force  of  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fleet,  which  the  regent  had  already  pro- 
cured, would  have  rendered  them  absolute  masters 
by  sea,  and  they  might  likewise  have  been  capable 
of  transmitting  ail  necessary  succours  to  each 
other.  Could  Eumenes  have  succeeded  in  this  de- 
sign, it  would  have  been  a  decisive  blow;  but  the 
fleet  of  Polysperchon  having  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  misconduct  of  Ciitus,  who  commanded  it, 
that  misfortune  rendered  his  project  ineffectual. 
Antigonus,  who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by 
land,  immediately  after  that  victory,  against  Eu- 
menes, with  an  army  much  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat  through 
Ccelosyria,  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Carrhse  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

r  During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  sent 
to  Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  go- 
vernor of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join  him  with 
their  forces  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  or- 
ders of  the  kings  to  be  shown  them,  by  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  comply  with  his  demand-  They 
answered,  that  they  were  ready  to  assist  those  mo- 
narchs;  but  that,  as  to  himself,  they  would  have 
no  transactions  with  a  man  *vho  had  been  declared 
a  public  enemy  by  the  Macedonians.  This  was 
only  a  pretexf,  and  they  were  actuated  by  a  much 
more  prevalent  motive.  If  they  had  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him 
by  advancing  to  him,  and  subjecting  their  troops 
to.  his  command,    they  must  also  have  acknow- 


7  Diod.  1.  xix.  p,660,  66l. 
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judged  the  sovereign  power  of  the  regent,  as  well 
as  ot  those  who  were  masters  of  the  royal  pupili 
and  made  rise  of  their  names,  to  render  their  own 
power  more  extensive.    Pithon  and  Seleucus  must 
therefore,  by  inevitable  consequence,  have  owned 
that  they  held  their  governments  onlv  from  those 
lings,  and  might  be  divested  of  them  at  their  plea- 
sure by  the  first  order  which  might  be  issued  to  thaj 
effect,  and  this  would  have  destroyed  all  their  ambi- 
tious pretences  with  a  single  stroke. 

Most  of  me  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had 
shared  the  governments  of  the  empire  among  them- 
selves after  ins  death,  were  solicitous  to  secure 
themselves  the  supreme  power  in  their  seveial  pro- 
vinces ;  for  which  reason  they  had  chosen  a  person 
of  a.  mean  capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  they 
conferred  the  title  of  sovereign,  in  order  to  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  establish  their  usurpations  under  a 
weak  government.  But  all  these  measures  would 
have  been  disconcerted,  if  they  had  allowed  Eumenes 
an  ascendant  over  mem,  with  such  an  air  of  su- 
periority as  subjected  them  to  his  orders.  He  issued 
them,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  ;  but  this 
was  a  circumstance  they  were  desirous  of  evading, 
and  this  it  was  that  created  him  so  many  enemies 
and  obstructions.  They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the 
merit  and  superior  genius  of  Eumenes,  who  was  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  enterprises. 
It  is  certain,  'that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander 
he  had  the  greatest  share  of  wisdom  and  bravery,  and 
was  also  the  most  steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  the 
most  faithful  in  his  engagements;  for  he  never  vio- 
lated those  which  he  had  made  with  any  of  those 
commanders,  though  they  did  not  observe  the  same 
fidelity  with  respect  to  him.  , 

Eumenes  marched  in  the  direction  of  Babylonia 
the  following  spring,  and  was  in  danger  of  lo.mg  his 
army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.  The  troops  were  en- 
camped in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates  and  Seleucus 
hY  cutting  the  banks  of  that  river,  laid  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  under  water.    Eumenes,  however, 
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was  so  expeditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his 
troops,  and  found  means,  the  next  day,  to  drain  off 
the  inundation  so  effectually,  that  he  pursued  his 
march  almost  without  sustaining  any  loss. 

s  Seleucns  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  truce  with  him,  and  of  granting  him  a 
peaceable  passage  through  the  territories  of  his  pro- 
vince, in  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  disposed 
his  troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  while  he  so- 
licited all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  in  Upper 
Asia,  for  succours.  He  had  before  notified  to  them 
the  order  of  the  kings,  and  those  whom  he  had 
charged  with  that  commission,  found  them  all 
assembled,  at  the  close  of  a  war  they  had  under- 
taken in  concert,  against  Pithon  the  governor  of 
Media.  This  Pithon  having  pursued  the  very  same 
measures  in  the  Upper  Asia,  which  Antigonus  had 
formed  in  the  Lower,  had  caused  Philotas  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  made  himself  master  of  his  government. 
He  would  likewise  have  attempted  to  treat  the  rest 
in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed  him 
by  this  confederacy,  which  the  common  interest  had 
formed  against  him.  Peucestes,  governor  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Persia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred 
upon  him,  and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of 
Media,  and  obliged  him  to  go  to  Babylon  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Seleucus.  All  the  confederates 
were  still  in  the  camp  after  this  victory,  when  the 
deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  imme- 
diately marched  from  Susa  to  join  him :  not  that 
they  were  really  devoted  to  the  royal  pfarty,  but  be- 
cause they  were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  victorious  Antigonus,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  either  di- 
vested of  their  employments  all  such  governors  as 
he  suspected,  or  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  mere 
officers,  liable  to  be  removed  and  punished  at  his 
pleasure. 


•  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  66'2°=~ 664.    Pint,  in  Eumen. 
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They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  ail  ttieir 
forces  which  composed  an  army  of  above  twentv- 
five  thousand  men.    With  this  reinforcement  U  , 
saw  himself  not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Anii- 
gpnus,  who  was  then  advancing  to  him,  bdt  even 
much  superior  in  the  number  of  his  troops  The 
season  was  far  advanced  when  AntigonUs  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  the  Tygris,  and  was"  obliged  to  take 
winter-quarters  in  Mesopotamia ;  where,  with  Seleu-    A.  !\r. 
cus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his  party,  he  cod-     '  " 
certed  measures  for  the  operations  of  the  next  Ant  "'  '" 
campaign.  ' 

1  During  these  transactions,  Macedonia  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  revolution.  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom"  Polysperchon  had 
recalled,  had  made  herself  absolute .  mistress  of 
affairs,  and  caused  Aridaeus,  or  Philip,  who  had 
•enjoyed  the  title  of  king  for  six  years  and  four 
months,  to  be  put  to  death.  Eurydice  his  consort 
shared  the  same  fate;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a 
dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of  poison,  and  only 
allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  death.  She 
accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and 
then  strangled  herself,  after  she  had  uttered  a  thou- 
sand imprecations  against  her  enemy  and  murderous. 
Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  a  hundred 
of  the  principal  friends  of  this  latter,  likewise  suf- 
fered death. 

These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain 
unpunished.  Olympias  had  retired  to  Pydna  with 
the  young  king  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Roxana, 
with  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  /Eacides  King  of 
Epirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  Cassander  did  not 
lose  anytime,  but  advanced  thither,  and  besieged 
them  by  sea  and  land.  iEacides  prepared  to  as 
the  princesses,  and  was  already  upon  his  marc!); 
but  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  who  were  averse 
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to  that  expedition,  revolted  from  the  king,  and  con- 
demned him  to  banishment  when  they  returned  to 
Epirus.  They  likewise  massacred  all  his  friends; 
and  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  iEacides,  who  was  then  but 
an  infant,  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  a  set 
of  faithful  domestics  had  not  happily  withdrawn  him 
from  their  rage.  Epirus  then  declared  in  favour  of 
Cassander,  who  sent  Lyciscus  thither  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  in  his  name.  Oiympias  had 
then  no  resource  but  in  Polysperchon  alone,  who 
was  then  in  Perrhcebia,  a  small  province  on  the  con- 
fines of  iEtolia,  and  was  preparing  to  succour  her; 
but  Cassander  sent  Callas,  one  of  his  generals  against 
him,  who  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Per- 
rhcebia, where  he  besieged  him,  Oiympias,  who  had 
supported  all  the  miseries  of  famine  with  an  invinci- 
ble courage,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  relief, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Cassander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  manner 
that  might  give  the  least  offence,  prompted  the  re- 
lations of  the  principal  officers,  whom  Oiympias  had 
caused  to  be  slain  during  her  regency,  to  accuse  her 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  sue  for 
vengeance  for  the  cruelties  she  had  committed. 
The  request  of  these  persons  was  granted;  and  when 
they  had  all  been  heard,  she  was  condemned  to  die, 
though  absent,  and  no  one  interposed  his  good 
offices  in  her  defence.  After  sentence  of  death  had 
passed,  Cassander  proposed  to  her,  by  some  friends, 
to  retire  to  Athens,  promising  to  accommodate  her 
with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  she 
should  be  so  disposed.  His  intention  was  to  destroy 
her  in  her  passage  by  sea,  and  to  publish  through  all 
Macedonia  that  the  gods,  amidst  their  displeasure 
at  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves :  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  a 
retaliation  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was,  therefore 
desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all  the  odious 
circumstances  of  his  own  perfidy. 
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Olympias  whether  she  had  been  advertised  of 
passander  s  design  or  whether  she  was  actuated  by 
sentiments  ot  grandeur,  so  natural  to  persons  of  hS 
rank,  imagined  her  presence  alone  would  calm  the 
Storm,  and  answered,  with  an  imperious  air,  that 
she  was  not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourse  to 
flight,  and  insisted  on  pleading  her  own  cause  in  the 
public  assembly;  adding,  this  was  the  least  favour 
that  could  be  granted  a  Queen,  or  rather,  that  it  was 
an  act  of  justice,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  nel- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank.  Cassander  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  consent  to  this  demand,  having  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  for  whom  the  Macedonians  retained  the 
utmost  veneration,  would  create  a  sudden  change  in 
their  resolutions;  he,  therefore,  sent  two  hundred 
soldiers  entirely  devoted  to  his  will,  with  orders  to 
destroy  her:  but  resolute  as  they  were  in  them- 
selves, they  were  incapable  of  supporting  the  air  of 
majesty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  aspect  of 
that  princess;  and  retired  without  executing  their 
commission.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  em- 
ploy in  this  murder,  the  relations  of  those  whom  she 
had  caused  to  suffer  death;  and  they  were  trans- 
ported at  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  own  ven- 
geance and  at  the  same  time  making'  their  court  to 
Cassander.  Thus  perished  the  famous  Olympias, 
the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
kings,  and  who  really  merited  so  tragical  a  period  of 
her  days,  in  consequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruel- 
ties ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  her  perish  in  this  man- 
ner, without  detesting  the  wickedness  of  a  prince  who 
deprived  her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a  manner. 

u  Cassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to 
the  Macedonian  throne  opened  to  his  ambition  ; 
but  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  re- 
course to  other  measures,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  inconstancy  of 
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the  Macedonians,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  competi- 
tors. Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great  being  qualified  by  her  illustrious  birth,  and 
authority  in  Macedonia,  to  conciliate  to  him  the 
friendship  of  the  grandees,  and  people  of  that  king- 
dom, he  hoped,  by  espousing  her,  to  attach  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himself,  in  consequence  of 
the  esteem  and  respect  they  testified  for  the  royal 
family. 

There  was  still  one  obstacle  more  to  be  sur- 
mounted, without  which  Cassander  would  have 
always  been  deemed  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  The 
young  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  Roxana,  was  still  living,  and  had  been  ac- 
knowledged King,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  this  prince 
and  his  mother  out  of  the  wav.  Cassander*,  em- 
boldened  by  the  success  of  his  former  crime,  was 
determined  to  commit  a  second,  from  whence  he  ex- 
pected to  derive  all  the  fruit  of  his  hopes.  Pru- 
dence, however,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to 
the  death  of  Olympias;  for  if  they  showed  them- 
selves insensible  of  the  loss  of  that  princess,  he 
might  be  certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  King 
and  his  mother  would  affect  them  as  little.  He, 
therefore,  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, and  advance  by  moderate  steps,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  scheme.  In  order  to  which,  he  be- 
gan with  causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  by  a  strong  es- 
cort, commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interest.  When  they  arrived  at  that 
fortress,  they  were  divested  of  all  regal  honours, 
and  treated  rather  like  private  persons,  whom  im- 
portant motives  of  state  made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evi- 

*  Baud  ignarus  sum  ma  scclera  in  dpi  cum  periculo,  peragi  cmn 
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dent  that  he  claimed  sovereign  power  in  Macedonia 
With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  m X 
of  Olympias  still  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  2 
performing  with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  King  Philip,  or  Aridfcus,  and  Queen 
Eurydice  his  wite,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
directions  ct  Olympias.  He  commanded  such 
mourning  to  be  used  as  was  customary  in  solem- 
nities pi  that  nature,  and  caused  the  royal  remains 
to  be  deposited  in  the  tombs  appropriated  to  the  se- 
pulture of  the  Macedonian  kings;  affecting  by  these 
exteriors  of  dissembled  sorrow  to  manifest  his  zeal 
for  the  royal  family,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
meditating  the  destruction  of  the  young  King. 

Polysperchon,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
he  received  of  the  death  of  Olympias,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  Cassander  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
had  sheltered  himself  in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhcebia, 
where  he  had  sustained  a  siege,  and  from  whence  he 
retreated  with  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  troops 
to  pass  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  join  some  forces  of 
iEacides;  after  which  he  advanced  into  iEtolia, 
where  he  was  greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed 
him  closely,  and  marched  his  army  into  Bceotia, 
where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  seen 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed 
habitation  or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  ca- 
lamitous condition  of  that  city,  which  was  once  so 
powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its  very  founda- 
tions by  the  command  of  Alexander.  After  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  he  endeavoured  to  re-instate  it 
in  its  primitive  splendor ;  the  Athenians  offered  to 
rebuild  part  of  the  walls  at  their  own  expence,  and 
several  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece, 
bestowed  considerable  sums  on  that  occasion  by 
voluntary  contributions.  By  which  means  Thebes, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered  its  ancient  opu- 
lence, and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the 
care  and  magnificence  of  Cassander,  who  was  justly 
considered  as  the  father  and  restorer  of  that  city. 
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When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Thebes,  he  advanced  into  Peloponnesus, 
against  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and 
marched  directly  to  Argos,  which  surrendered  with- 
out resistance,  upon  which  all  the  cities  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  except  Ithome,  followed  that  example. 
Alexander,  terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
endeavoured  to  check  them  by  a  battle  ;  but  Cassan- 
der,  who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  more  ad- 
visable to  retire  into  Macedonia,  after  he  had  left 
good  garrisons  in  the  places  he  had  taken. 

x  As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endea- 
voured to  disengage  him  from  the  party  of  Antigo- 
nus,  and  attacli  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  him  the 
government  of  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  command 
of  the  troops  stationed  in  that  country.  An  offer  so 
advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander  without 
any  hesitation;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being  un- 
fortunately slain  soon  after  by  some  citizens  of  Sicyon, 
where  he  then  resided,  who  had  combined  to  destroy 
him.  This  conspiracy,  however,  did  not  produce 
the  effects  expected  from  it;  for  Cratesipolis,  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  composition 
of  grandeur  and  fortitude,  instead  of  manifesting 
any  consternation  at  the  sight  of  this  fatal  accident, 
as  she  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  honoured 
by  the  officers,  whom  she  had  always  obliged  and 
served,  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Sicyonians, 
and  defeated  them  in  a  battle ;  after  which  she 
caused  thirty  of  the  most  mutinous  among  them  to 
be  hung  up;  appeased  all  the  troubles  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  seditious  in  the  city,  re-entered 
it  in  a  victorious  manner,  and  governed  it  with' a 
wisdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration  of  all  those 
wbo  heard  her  conduct  mentioned. 
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Whilst  Cassander  was  employing  all  his  effdrta 
to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia     &  V 
Antigonus  was  concerting  measures  to  rid  himself  of  Im  I 
a  dangerous  enemy;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the     -  £ 
ensuing  spring,  he  advanced  to  Babylon,  where  he 
augmented  his  army  with  the  troops  he  receive.' 
from  Pithon  and  Seleucus,  and  then  passed  the 
Tigris  to  attack  Eumenes  ;  who  had  neglected  no- 
thing on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  lie 
was  much  superior  to  Antigonus  in  the  number  of 
his  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of  a  great 
commander  ;  though  the  other  was  far  from  being 
defective  in  those  qualifications  ;  for,  next  to  Eu- 
menes, he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  general  and 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time. 

y  One  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  was, 
that  his  army  being  composed  of  different  bodies  of 
troops,  with  the  governors  of  provinces  at  their  head, 
each  of  them  pretended  to  the  command  in  chief. 
Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian 
by  birth,  every  one  of  those  governors  thought  him- 
self, for  that  reason,  his  superior.    We  may  add  to 
this,  that  the  pomp,  splendor,  and  magnificence 
affected  by  them,  seemed  to  leave  an  infinite  distance 
between  him  and  them  who  assumed  the  air  of  real 
Satrapse.    They  imagined,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
taken and  ill-timed  ambition,#  but  very  customary 
with  great  men,  that  to  give  sumptuous  repasts, 
and  add  to  them  whatever  may  heighten  pleasure 
and  gratify  the  senses,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  of  rank  ;  and  estimating  their  own  merit  by 
the  largeness  of  their  revenues  and  expences,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  acquired,  by  their 
means,  an  extraordinary  credit,  and  a  great  authority 
over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the  consi- 
deration and  esteem  for  them  imaginable. 
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A.M.  A  circumstance  happened  at  this  time,  which 
3689.  ought  to  have  undeceived  them.  As  the  soldiers 
knt.J.C.  were  tbarching  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes, 
J*  who  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  was 
carried  in  a  litter,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noise,  and 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  slumber,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  had 
advanced  some  way,  and  began  to  perceive  the 
enemy  appear  on  the  rising  grounds,  they  halted  on 
a  sudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the 
same  time  they  cast  their  bucklers  on  the  ground, 
and  declared  to  their  officers  that  they  would  not 
proceed  on  their  march  till  Eumenes  came  to  com- 
mand them.  He  accordingly  came  with  all  expe- 
dition, hastening  the  slaves  who  carried  him,  and 
opening  the  curtains  on  each  side  of  his  litter  :  he 
then  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  soldiers,  and 
made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy  and  gratitude. 
When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately 
saluted  him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  resumed 
their  bucklers,  clashed  upon  them  with  their  pikes, 
and  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  victory, 
and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  they  feared  no- 
thing, so  that  they  had  but  their  general  at  their  head. 

z  When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eu- 
menes was  ill,  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  advanced,  in  hopes 
that  his  distemper  would  deliver  nis  enemies  into 
his  hands ;  but  when  he  came  near  enough  to  take 
a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheerful  aspects, 
the  disposition  of  their  army,  and  particularly  the 
litter,  which  was  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  he 
burst  into  a  loud  vein  of  laughter  in  bis  usual  man- 
ner, and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  officers — 
"  Take  notice,"  said  he,  "  of  yonder  litter;  it  is 
that  which  has  drawn  up  those  troops  against  us, 
and  is  now  preparing  to  attack  us."    And  then, 
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without  losing  a  moment's  time,  he  caused  a  retreat 
to  be  sounded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made 
it  very  evident,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  judged 
ail  the  other  Satrapas  exceedingly  well  qualified  to 
give  splendid  entertainments,  and  arrange  great 
feasts,  but  that  they  esteemed  Eumenes  alone  ca- 
pable of  commanding  an  army  with  ability.  This 
is  a  solid  and  sensible  reflection,  and  affords  room 
for  a  variety  of  applications;  and  points  out  the  false 
taste  for  glory,  and  the  injudiciousness  of  those 
officers  and  commanders  who  are  only  studious  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  army  by  magnificent 
collations,  and  place  their  principal  merit  in  sur- 
passing others  in  luxury,  and  frequently  in  ruining 
themselves,  without  thanks,  by  those  ridiculous  ex- 
pences.  I  say  without  thanks,  because  nobody 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  them  for  their  profusion, 
and  they  are  always  the  worst  servants  of  the  state. 

a  The  two  armies  having  separated  without  en- 
gaging 5  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  fur- 
longs from  each  other,  with  a  river  and  several 
large  pools  of  water  between  them  ;  and  as  they 
sustained  great  inconveniences,  because  the  whole 
country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Satrapae  and  Macedonians  of  the  army 
of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  that 
general  and  join  him,  making  them,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  magnificent  promises  to  induce  their 
compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his  propo- 
sals, and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  with  severe  me- 
naces, in  case  they  should  presume  to  make  any  such 
offers  for  the  future.  Eumenes,  after  having  com- 
mended them  for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them  this 
very  ancient  fable  :  "  A  lion  entertaining  a  passion 
"  for  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  one  day  in 
U  marriage  of  her' father,  whose  answer  was,  that 
V  he  esteemed  this  alliance  a  great  honour  to  him, 
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"  and  was  ready  to  present  his  daughter  to  himj 
"  but  that  his  large  nails  and  teeth  made  him  ap- 
"  prehensive  lest  he  should  employ  them  a  little 
"  too  rudely  upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should 
V  arise  between  them  with  relation  to  their  house- 
"  hold  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  passionately 
"  fond  of  the  maid,  immediately  suffered  his  claws 
"  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth  to  he  drawn  out. 
<c  After  which  the  father  caught  up  a  strong  cud- 
<c  gel,  and  soon  drove  away  his  pretended  son-in-  ! 
"  law.  This  (continued  Eumenes)  is  the  aim  of 
<c  Antigonus.  He  amuses  you  with  mighty  pro- 
"  mises,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  your 
"  forces ;  but  when  he  has  accomplished  that  de- 
"  sign;  he  will  soon  make  you  sensible  of  his  teeth 
"  and  claws." 

b  A  few  days  after  this  event,  some  deserters  from  j  im 
•  the  army  of  Antigonus  having  acquainted  Eumenes  |]( 
that  that  general  was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next  L 
night,  about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening, 
Eumenes  at  first  suspected  that  his  intention  was  to  j  £ 
advance  into  the  province  of  Gabene,  which  was  a  jjL 
fertile  country,  capable  of  subsisting  numerous  ar-  f0 
mies,  and  very  commodious  and  secure  for  the.,  [L 
troops,  by  reason  of  the  inundations  and  rivers  with  j  S3 
which  it  abounded,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  m\ 
prevent  his  execution  of  that  design.  With  this  rk 
view  he  prevailed,  by  sums  of  money,  upon  some  j  ^ 
foreign  soldiers,  to  go  like  deserters  into  the  camp  j  (0 
of  Antigonus,  and  acquaint  him  that  Eumenes  in-  1( 
tended  to  attack  him  the  ensuing  night.  In  the  !  0I 
mean  time  he  caused  the  baggage  to  be  conveyed  j  :l( 
away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, and  then  march.  Antigonus,  upon  this  I  u 
false  intelligence,  caused  his  troops  to  continue 
under  arms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time  ad-  j  ;.; 
vanced  on  his  way.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed  j  , 
by  his  scouts  that  he  had  decamped,  and  finding  that 
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he  had  been  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  he  still 
persisted  in  his  first  intention  ;  and  having  ordered 
his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with 
so  much  expedition,  that  bis  inarch  resembled  a 
pursuit.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  with  his  whole  army  up  to  Eumenes,  who 
imd  the  start  of  him,  at  least  six  hours,  in  his 
march,  he  left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of 
Pithon,  and  proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full 
gallop,  and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear 
guard  of  the  enemy,  who  were  descending  a  hill. 
He  then  halted  upon  the  top ;  and  Eumenes,  who 
I  (discovered  this  body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be 
the  whole  army ;  upon  which  he  discontinued  his 
march,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
By  these  means  Antigonus  played  off  a  retaliation 
I  upon  Eumenes,  and  amused  him  in  his  .turn  ;  for 
'  he  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  march,  and 
•gave  his  own  infantry  sufficient  time  to  come  up. 

c  The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up ;  that  of 
Eumenes  consisted   of  thirty-five  thousand  foot;, 
I  with  above  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and 
I  fourteen  elephants.    That  of  Antigonus  was  com- 
!  posed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants,, 
The  battle  was   fought  with  great  obstinacy  till 
!  -the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the  moon  was 
!  -then  in  the  full,  but  the  slaughter  was  not  very 
I  -considerable  on  either  side.    Antigonus  lost  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  infantry,  and  fifty- 
four  of  his  horse,  and  above  four  thousand  of  his 
men  were  wounded.     Eumenes  lost  five  hundred 
;  and  forty  of  his  infantry,  and  a  very  inconsiderable 
iiumber  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  above  nine  hundred 
j  wounded.    The  victory  was  really  on  his  side  ;  but 
j  ^is  his  troops,  notwithstanding  all  his  intreaties,  would 
not  return  to  the  field  of  battle  to  carry  off  the  dead 
I  fcodiesj  which  among  the  ancients  was  an  evidence 
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of  victory,  it  was  in  consequence  attributed  to  An- 
tigonus,  whose  army  appeared  again  in  the  field,  and 
buried  the  dead.  Eumenes  sent  a  herald  the  next 
day  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain.  This  was 
granted  him,  and  he  rendered  them  funeral  honours 
with  all  possible  magnificence, 

d  A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony.     The  men  happened  to  find 
among  the  slain  the  body  of  an  Indian  officer,  who 
had  brought  his  two  wives  with  him,  one  of  whom 
he  had  but  lately  married.    The  law  of  the  country, 
which  is  said  to  be  still  subsisting,  would  not  allow 
a  wife  to  survive  her  husband;  and  if  she  refused 
to  be  burnt  with  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  cha- 
racter was  for  ever  branded  with  :nfamv,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood  the 
remainder  of  her  days.    She  was  even  condemned 
to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as  she  was  rendered 
incapable  of  assisting  at  any  sacrifice,  or  other  reli- 
gious ceremony.     This  law,  however,  mentioned  ! 
only  one  wife;  but  in  the  present  instance  there  j 
were  two ;  each  of  whom  insisted  on  being  preferred 
to  the  other.    The  eldest  pleaded  her  superiority  of  j 
years;  to  which  the  youngest  replied  that  the  law 
excluded  her  rival,  because  she  was  then  pregnant; 
and  the  contest  was  accordingly  determined  in  that 
manner.    The  first  of  them  retired  with  a  very  de- 
jected air,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  tearing  her 
hair  and  garments,  as  if  she  had  sustained  some 
great  calamity.    The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
mien  of  joy  and  triumph,  amidst  a  numerous  retinue 
of  her  relations  and  friends,  and  arrayed  in  her  rich- 
est ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  advanc- 
ed with  a  solemn  pace,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies 
were  to  be  performed.    She  there  distributed  all  her 
jewels  among  her  friends  and  relations;  and,  having 
taken  her  last  farewel,  she  placed  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile,  by  the  assistance  of  her  own  brother,  and 
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expired  amidst  the  praises  and  acclamations  of  most 
of  the  spectators ;  but  some  of  them,:  according  to 
the  historian,  disapproved  of  this  strange  custom,  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  action  of  this  woman 
was  undoubtedly  a  real  murder,  and  might  justly 
be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  most  express  law 
of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person's 
own  life  ;  and  commands  us  not  to  dispose  of  it  in 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  or  forget 
that  it  is  only  a  trust,  which  ought  to  be  resigned 
to  none  but  that  Being  from  whom  we  receive  it. 
Such  a  sacrifice  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  enu- 
merated among  the  instances  of  respect  and  fondness 
due  to  her  husband,  that  he  is  rather  treated  as  an 
unrelenting  and  bloody  idol,  by  the  immolation  of 
such  precious  victims. 

c  During  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  war  was 
maintained  with  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  Persia 
and  Media  were  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The 
armies  traversed  those  two  great  provinces  by 
marches  and  counter-marches,  and  each  party  had 
recourse  to  all  the  art  and  stratagems  that  the  greatest 
capacity,  in  conjunction  with  a  long  series  of  expe- 
rience in  the  profession  of  war,  could  supply.  Eu- 
menes,  though  he  had  a  mutinous  and  untractable 
army  to  govern,  obtained  however  several  advan- 
tages over  his  enemies  in  this  campaign  ;  and  when 
his  troops  grew  impatient  for  winter  quarters,  he  had 
still  the  dexterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all  the  pro- 
vince of  Gabene,  and  obliged  Antigonus  to  seek  his 
to  the  north  in  Media,  where  he  was  incapable  of 
arriving,  till  after  a  march  of  twenty-five  days. 

f  The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovernable, 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  post  them- 
selves near  enough  to  each  other,  to  be  assembled  in 
haste  on  any  emergency.  They  absolutely  insisted  on 
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very  distant  quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent or"  the  province,  under  pretence  of  being  more 
commodiously  stationed,  and  of  having  every  thing 
in  greater  abundance.  In  a  word,  they  were  dis- 
persed at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it 
required  several  days  for  re-assembling  them  in  a 
body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, marched  from  a  very  remote  quarter,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  hopes  to  surprise  these  different 
bodies  so  dispersed. 

Eumenes,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  surprised 
in  such  a  manner,  but  had  had  the  precaution  to 
dispatch,  to  various  parts,  spies  mounted  on  drome- 
daries, the  swificst  of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  and  he  had 
posted  them  so  judiciously,  that  he  received  infor- 
mation of  this  march,  before  Antigonus  could  arrive 
at  any  of  his  quarters;  this  furnished  him  with  an, 
expedient  to  save  his  army  by  a  stratagem,  when 
all  the  other  generals  looked  upon  it  as  lost.  He 
posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  to  him  on  the 
mountains  that  rose  toward  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  enemies  were  advancing,  and  ordered  them,  the 
following  night,  to  kindle  as  many  fires  as  might 
cause  it  to  be  imagined  all  the  army  were  encamped 
in  that  situation.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed,  by 
his  advanced  guard,  that  those  fires  were  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  upon  which  he  concluded  that  Eu- 
menes was  there  encamped  with  all  his  forces,  and  in 
a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order,  therefore,  not 
to  expose  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by  long 
marches,  to  an  engagement  with  fresh  troops,  he 
caused  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
recover  themselves  a  little;  by  which  means  Eumenes 
had  all  the  opportunity  that  was  necessary,  for  as- 
sembling his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance 
upon  him.  Antigonus,  finding  his  scheme  defeated, 
and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  over-reached, 
determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about 
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bin),  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  extraor- 
dinary prudence  and  ability,  and  resolved  that  he 
should  exercise  the  sole  command.  iVntigenes  and 
Ten  tames,  the  two  captains  who  led  the  Argyras- 
pides,  were  so  exceedingly  mortified  at  a  distinction 
so  glorious  for  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  destroy  him,  and  drew  most  of  the  ^atrapee 
and  principal  officers  into  their  conspiracy.  Envy 
is  a  malady  that  seldom  admits  or  a  cure,  and  is 
generally  heightened  by  the  remedies  administered 
to  it.  All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  modera- 
tion, and  condescension,  which  Eumenes  employed, 
were  incapable  of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  those 
Barbarians,  and  extinguishing  their  jealousy,  and  he 
must  have  renounced  his  merit  and  virtue,  which 
occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing 
them.  He  frequently  lamented  to  himself  his 
happiness  in  being  fated  to  live,  not  with  men,  as 
his  expression  was.  but  with  brute  beasts.  Several 
conspiracies  had  already  been  formed  against  him, 
and  he  daily  beheld  himself  exposed  to  the  same, 
danger.  In  order  to  frustrate  their  effects,  if  pos^ 
sible,  he  had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  press- 
ing necessity,  many  considerable  sums  of  those  who 
appeared  most  inveterate  against  him,  that  he,  at 
least,  might  restrain  them,  by  the  consideration  of 
their  own  interest,  and  an  apprehension  of  losing 
the  sums  they  had  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to 
perish. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to 
(Jcstroy  him,  held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  the  time,  place,  and  means  of  accomplishing 
their  intentions.  They  all  agreed  to  protract  his 
fall,  till  after  the  decision  of  the  impending  battle, 
and  then  to  destroy  him  near  fche  spot  where  it  was 
fought.  Eudemus,  who  commanded  the  elephants, 
vyent  immediately,  with  Phaedimus,  to  acquaint 
Eumenes  with  this  resolution,  not  from  any  affec- 
tion to  his  person,  but  only  from  their  apprehensions 
%f  losing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them. 
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Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly  ap- 
plauded their  affection  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately 
made  his  will,  and  then  burnt  all  his  papers,  with 
the  letters  that  had  been  written  to  him,  because  he 
was  unwilling  that  those  who  had  favoured  him  with 
any  secret  intelligence,  should  be  exposed  to  any 
accusation  or  prejudice  after  his  death.  When  he 
had  thus  disposed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himself 
alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to 
pursue.  A  thousand  contrary  thoughts  agitated  his 
mind.  Could  it  possibly  be  prudent  in  him  to  re- 
pose any  confidence  in  those  officers  and  generals, 
who  had  sworn  his  destruction  ?  Mi^ht  he  not  law- 
fully  arm  against  them  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be  his  best  expedient, 
to  pass  through  Media  and  Armenia,  and  retire  to 
Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his  residence;  where  he 
might  hope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger  ?  Or, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  those  traitors,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  them  in  the 
crisis  of  the  battle,  and  resign  the  victory  to  his 
enemies?  For  in  a  situation  so  desperate  as  his  own, 
what  thoughts  will  not  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  set  of  per- 
fidious traitors !  This  last  thought,  however,  in- 
fused a  horror  into  his  soul ;  and  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  latest  breath,  and 
to  combat,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  prince 
who  had  armed  him  in  his  cause,  he  resigned  his 
destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the 
battle. 

He  had  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot, 
and  above  six  thousand  horse,  with  an  hundred  and 
fourteen  elephants.  The  army  of  Antigonus  was 
composed  of  twenty- two  thousand  foot,  nine  thou- 
sand horse,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavairy,  and  sixty- 
five  elephants.  This  general  posted  his  cavalry  on  the 
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two  wings,  his  infantry  he  disposed  in  the  centre,  and 
formed  his  elephants  into  a  first  line,  which  extended 
along  the  front  of  the  army,  and  he  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  the  elephants  with  light-armed 
troops.  He  g;ave  the  command  of  the  left  wing  to 
rithon  ;  that  of  the  right  he  assigned  to  his  son 
Demetrius,  where  he  was  to  act  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes  drew 
up  his  army  almost  in  the  same  manner;  his  best 
troops  he  disposed  into  the  left  wing,  and  placed 
himself  in  their  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Antigonus, 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  to  perform  their  duty 
well  ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  Argyraspides, 
they  so  little  needed  any  animating  expressions,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  encourage  him  with  assur- 
ances, that  the  enemy  should  not  wait  a  moment 
for  them.  They  were  the  oldest  troops,  who  had 
served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  were  all 
veteran  champions,  whom  victory  had  crowned  in  a 
hundred  combats  ;  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed 
invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled  in  any  action  ; 
for  which  reason  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  An- 
tigonus, and  charged  them  fiercely  with  this  ex- 
clamation;  "Villains!  you  now  fight  with  your 
fathers !"  They  then  broke  in  upon  the  infantry 
with  irresistible  fury :  Not  one  of  the  battalions 
could  sustain  the  shock,  and  most  of  them  were  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  ca- 
va! rv,  for  as  the  engagement  between  them  began 
on  a  sandy  soil,  the  motion  of  the  men  and  horses, 
raised  such  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made  them 
incapable  of  seeing  to  the  distance  of  three  paces. 
Antigonus,  befriended  by  this  darkness,  detached 
from  his  cavalry  a  body  of  troops  superior  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  a.nd  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without 
their  perceiving  it,  and  at  the  same  time  broke 
in  upon  their  horse.    Peucestes,  who  commanded 
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them,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of 
true  bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew  all  the  rest  after 
him.  Eumenes  employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally 
them,  but  in  vain  ;  the  confusion  was  universal  in 
that  quarter,  as  the  advantage  had  been  complete 
in  the  other.  The  capture  of  the  baggage  was  of 
more  importance  to  Antigonus,  than  the  victory 
■/could  be  to  Eumenes  ;  for  the  soldiers  of  this  lat- 
ter, finding,  at  their  return,  all  their  baggage  car- 
ried off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  of 
employing  their  swords  against  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been  very  prac- 
ticable at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  pro- 
mised to  accomplish,  turned  all  their  fury  against 
their  own  general. 

Having  chosen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him, 
forced  his  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  bound  his 
hands  behind  him  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  con- 
dition they  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, then  drawn  up  in  lines  under  arms,  in  order 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  promised 
to  restore  them  all  their  baggage  on  that  condition. 
"  Kill  me,  O  soldiers,"  said  Eumenes,  as  he  passed 
by  them,  "  kill  me  yourselves,  I  conjure  you  in  the 
Ci  name  of  all  the  gods?  for  though  I  perish  by  the 
"  command  of  Antigonus,  my  death  will,  however 
i;  be  as  much  your  act  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your 
<£  swords.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  do  me  that 
l:  office  with  3'our  own  hands,  permit  me,  at  least, 
"  to  discharge  it  by  one  of  mine.  That  shall  rcn- 
;£  der  me  the  service  which  you  refuse  me.  On  this 
-   condition  I  absolve  you  from  all  the  severities  you 

have  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  vengeance  of 
"  true  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  to  per- 
*:  petrate  on  me." 

Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along  to  prevenf 
the  repetition  of  such  pathetic  addresses,  which 
might  awaken  <ihc  affection  of  the  troops  for  their 
general. 

Mosi  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  i& 
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tneet  him,  and  left  scarce  a  single  nmn  in  his  camp, 
When  that  illustrious  prisoner  arrived  there,  Anti- 
gonus  had  not  the  courage  to  see  him,  because  his 
presence  alone  would  have  reproached  him  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  those  who  guarded  him  asked 
Antigonus  in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept ; 
<£  As  you  would  an  elephant,"  replied  he,  "  or  a 
"  lion,*'  which  are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded. 
But  within  a  few  days  he  was  touched  with  com- 
passion, and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of  the  weigh- 
tiest of  his  chains ;  he  likewise  appointed  one  of  his 
own  domestics  to  serve  him,  and  permitted  his 
friends  to  see  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his  com- 
pany. They  were  also  allowed  to  furnish  him 
with  all  necessary  refreshments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time, 
in  what  manner  he  should  treat  his  prisoner.  They 
had  been  intimate  friends,  when  they  served  under 
Alexander,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity  re- 
kindled some  tender  sentiments  in  his  favour,  and 
combated  for  a  while  his  interest.  His  son  Deme- 
trius also  solicited  strongly  in  his  favour  ;  passionately 
desiring,  through  mere  generosity,  that  the  life  of  so 
great  a  man  might  be  saved.  But  Antigonus,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  inflexible  fidelity  for  the 
family  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what  a  dangerous 
enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capable  he  was  of 
disconcerting  all  his  measures,  should  he  escape 
from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  grant 
him  his  life,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  destroyed 
in  prison. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  age,  in  every  particular,  and  the  worthiest  to 
succeed  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
the  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was 
not  his  inferior  in  merit.  He  was  truly  brave  with- 
out temerity;  and  prudent,  without  weakness. 
His  descent  was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  it,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest 
stations,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  throne, 
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if  he  had  either  had  more  ambition  or  less  probity. 
At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals,  inspired  by  a 
motive  most  capable  of  affecting  the  human  heart, 
1  mean  the  thirst  of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity 
nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any  respect  to  the  ties  of  blood, 
or  the  rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on  the  most 
sacred  laws;  Eumenes  always  retained  an  inviolable 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  royal  iamily,  which  no 
hopes  or  fears,  no  vicissitude  of  fortune,  nor  any 
elevation,  had  power  to  shake.  This  very  character 
of  probity  rendered  him  insupportable  to  his  col- 
leagues; for  it  frequently  happens*,  that  virtue 
creates  enmities  and  aversions,  because  it  seems  to 
reproach  those  who  think  in  a  different  manner,  and 
places  their  defects  in  too  near  a  view. 

He  possessed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme 
degree  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  a  complete  master 
of  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of  fortitude,  foresight, 
a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention  for  stratagems  and 
resources  in  the  most  unexpected  dangers,  and  most 
desperate  conjunctures :  But  I  place  far  above 
these  that  character  of  probity,  and  those  sentiments 
of  honour,  which  prevailed  in  him,  and  were  always 
inseparable  from  the  other  shining  qualities  I  have 
mentioned. 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  modest  which  ought  to  have  excited 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  other  commanders, 
only  gave  them  offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy,  a 
defect  too  frequently  visible  in  persons  of  high  rank* 
These  Satrapae,  full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jealousy 
and  indignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  birth,  but 
much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  expe- 
rienced than  themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees 
to  the  most  exalted  stations,  which  they  imagined 
due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  with  great 
names,  and  descended  from  ancient  and  illustrious 

*  Industrie  innocentiaque  quasi  mahs  artibus  infensi — etiam 
gloria  ac  virtus  infernos  kabct,  ut  n'lmis  cx  propinyuo  divcrsa  ar~ 
guens\  Tacit. 
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families:  As  if  true  nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit 
and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Eumenes  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  consented  to  render  him  the  utmost 
honours ;  his  death  having  extinguished  all  their 
envy  and  fear.  They  deposited  his  bones  and  ashes 
in  an  urn  of  silver,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  Cappadocia  ;  a  poor  compensation  for  a  de- 
solate widow  and  her  helpless  orphans  ! 


Sect.  VI.  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and 
Cass ander,  form  a  confederacy  against  Antigo- 
nus.  He  deprives  Ptolemy  of  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after 
a  long  siege.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
begins  to  distinguish  himself  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  loses  a  first  battle,  and  gains  a  second.  Se- 
leucus takes  Babylon.  A  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  princes  is  immediately  broken.  Cassander 
causes  the  young  king  Alexander,  and  his  mother 
Roxana,  to  be  put  to  death.  Hercules,  another 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  likewise  slain, 
with  his  mother  Barsina,  by  Polysperchon.  An* 
tigonus  causes  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  the  same 
Alexander,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of 
Ophelias  in  Libya. 

"Antigonus,  looking  upon  himself  as  master  A  M 
of  the  empire  of  Asia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  3689, 
regulation  in  the  eastern  provinces,  for  his  bet-  Ant- J- 
ter  security.    He  discarded  all  the  governors  he  sus-  31 
pected,  and  advanced  to  their  places  those  persons 
in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.    He  even 
destroyed  several  who  had  rendered  themselves  for- 
midable to  him  by  too  much  merit.    Pithon,  go- 


*  DiocL  I  xix.  p.  6S9-~(S925  &  697,  69s. 
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vernor  of  Media,  and  Aritigenes,  general  of  the 
Afgyraspiaes,  were  among  theselattef.  Seleucus,  go- 
vernor of  Babylon,  was  likewise  minuted  down 
in  ilia  list  of  proscriptions,  but  he  found  means  to 
escape  mc  danger,  and  threw  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Ptolemy  king  of  Kgypt.  As  for  the 
Argyraspides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent 
.  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remotest  province  in  the 
empire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  j 
to  take  such  measures  as  might  destroy  them  all,  and  | 
that  not  one  of  them  might  ever  return  to  Greece. 
The  just  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  man-  j 
ner  in  which  they  betrayed  their  general,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple  or 
remorse-:  but  a  motive,  still  more  prevalent,  deter- 
mined him  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  These  sol- 
diers were  mutinous  untraceable,  licentious,  and 
averse  to  all  obedience ;  their  example,  therefore, 
was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even 
of  destroying  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery ; 
he  therefore  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them  with- 
out hesitation. 

A.  M.  h  Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  formidable 
3690.  power  of  Antigonus,  so  effectually  to  Ptolemy,  that  j 
AnuJ.  C.  he  engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and  | 
Cassander,  whom  he  had  also  convinced,  by  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  sent  them,  of  the  danger 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  power 
of  that  prince.  Antigonus  was  very  sensible  that 
Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  solicit  them  into  mea-  1 
sures  against  his  interest,  for  which  reason  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  each  of  the  three,  to  renew  the  good 
intelligence  between  them,  by  new  assurances  of 
his  friendship.  But  what  confidence  could  be 
reposed  in  such  assurances  from  a  perfidious  man 
who  had  lately  destroyed  so  many  governors,  from 
no  inducement  but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone 
at  the  expence  of  all  his  colleagues  ?  The  answers 


h  Diod.  I.  xix.  p,  698—700. 
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therefore  which  he  received,  made  him  sufficiently 
sensible,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  prepare 
for  war:  Upon  which  he  quitted  the  East>  and  ad- 
vanced into  Cilicia,  with  very  considerable  treasures 
which  he  had  drawn  from  Babylon  and  Susa.  He 
there  raised  new  levies,  regulated  several  affairs  in 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  marched  into 
Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

1  His  design  was  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  of  those 
two  provinces,  and  make  himself  master  of  their 
maritime  forces,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  in  the  war  he  wras  preparing  to  undertake 
against  the  confederates.  For  unless  he  could  be 
master  at  sea,  and  have  at  least  the  ports  and  vessels 
of  the  Phoenicians  at  his  disposal,  he  could  never 
expect  any  success  against  them.  He,  however,  ar- 
rived too  late  to  surprise  the  ships ;  for  Ptolemy  had 
already  sent  to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found  in 
Phoenicia,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus 
made  himself  master  of  the  ports;  for  Tyre,  Joppa, 
and  Gaza  opposed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The 
two  last,  indeed,  were  soon  taken,  but  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Tyre. 

However,  as  he  was  already  master  of  all  the 
other  ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  he  immediately 
gave  orders  for  building  vessels,  and  a  vast  number 
of  trees  were  cut  down,  for  that  purpose,  on  mount 
Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar,  and  cypress- 
trees  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  height,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  different  ports  where  the  ships 
were  to  be  built,  in  which  work  he  employed  several 
thousand  men.  At  length,  with  these  ships,  and 
others,  that  joined  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
some  particular  cities  with  which  he  had  contracted 
an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an 
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affront  he  had  received  from  Seleucus,  who,  with  n 
hundred  ships  that  Ptolemy  had  sent  him,  sailed  up 
to  Tyre,  in  sight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus, 
with  an  intention  to  brave  him  whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality  this  insult 
had  greatly  discouraged  his  troops,  and  given  his 
allies  such  an  impression  of  his  weakness,  as  wa3 
very  injurious  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  those  disadvantageous  opinions, 
he  sent  for  the  principal  allies,  and  assured  them  he 
would  have  such  a  fleet  at  sea  that  summer,  as 
should  be  superior  to  the  naval  force  of  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  was  punctual  to  his  promise  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year. 
^  M  But  when  he  perceived,  that  while  he  was  thus 
36()i.  employed  in  Phoenicia,  Cassander  gained  upon  him 
Ant.  J.  C.  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched  thither  with  part  of  his 
2l3-  troops,  and  left  the  rest  with  his  son  Demetrius,  who 
was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  defend 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  against  Ptolemy.  This  Deme- 
trius will  be  much  celebrated  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history,  and  I  shall  soon  point  out  his  particular 
character. 

k  Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities; 
the  fleet  of  Antigonus  cut  off  all  communication  of 
provisions,  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  to  capitu- 
late. The  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had 'there,  ob- 
tained permission  to  march  out  with  all  their  effects, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of 
theirs  without  molestation.  Andronicus,  who  com- 
manded at  the  siege,  was  transported  with  gaining  a 
place  of  such  importance  on  any  conditions  what- 
ever; and  especially  after  a  siege  which  had  ha- 
rassed his  troops  so  exceedingly  for  fifteen  months. 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this 
event,  that  Alexander  had  destroyed  this  city,  in 
such  a  manner  as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it  would 
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require  whole  ages  to  re-establish  it;  and  yet  m  so 
short  a  time  it  became  capable  of  sustai  ns  ais 
new  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  as  long  ag;  as 
that  of  Alexander.  This  circumstance  disco ve  ie 
great  resources  derived  from  commerce ;  for  this  v  is 
the  only  expedient  by  which  Tyre  rose  out  or  its 
ruins,  and  recovered  most  of  its  former  splendor. 
This  city  was  then  the  centre  of  all  the  traffic  of  the 
East  and  West. 

1  Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and 
will  in  the  sequel  be  sur named  Poliorcetes#,  which 
signifies  taker  of  citiesy  was  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
He  was  finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  A 
pleasing  sweetness,  blended  with  gravity,  was  visible 
in  his  aspect  f ,  and  he  had  an  air  of  serenity,  inter- 
mixed with  something  which  carried  awe  along  with 
it.  Vivacity  of  youth  in  him  was  tempered  with  a 
majestic  mien,  and  an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic. 
The  same  mixture  was  likewise  observable  in  his 
manners,  which  were  equally  qualified  to  charm  and 
astonish.  When  he  had  no  affairs  to  transact,  his 
intercourse  with  his  friends  was  enchanting.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  sumptuousness  of  his  feasts, 
his  luxury,  and  his  whole  manner  of  living,; 
and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent, the  most  voluptuous  and  delicate  of  all 
princes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  alluring  as  all  these 
soft  pleasures  might  appear  to  him,  when  he  had  any 
enterprise  to  undertake,  he  was  the  most  active  and 
vigilant  of  mankind:  nothing  but  his  patience  and 
assiduity  in  fatigue  were  equal  to  his  vivacity  and 
courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  young  prince 
who  now  begins  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action* 

1  Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  889,  890. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  'sroXio^v,  to  besiege  a  city,  whose 
root  is  nobis,  a  city,  and  egx®-,  a  fence,  a  rampart,  a  bulwark. 

•f*  To  yu(>  avro  %ol^v  x.cu  kou  (pLQov  y.a)  u^olv  £i%£,  Jta*  avvsyJy.^ocro 
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Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  him  from  the  other  princes  of  his  time, 
his  profound  respect  tor  his  patents,  which  neither 
flowed  from  affectation  nor  ceremony,  hut  was  sin- 
cere and  real,  and  the  growth  of  the  heart  itself. 
Antigen  us,  on  his  part,  had  a  tenderness  and  affeo  j 
tion  for  his  son,  that  was  truly  paternal,  and  ex- 
tended even  to  familiarity,  though  without  any  di-  j 
minution  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
father;  and  this  created  an  union  and  confidence 
between  them  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and  suspi-  j 
ciou.  Plutarch  relates  an  instance  of  it  to  this 
effect.  One  day  when  Antigonus  was  engaged  in 
giving  audience  to  some  ambassadors,  Demetrius, 
returning  from  "the  chase,  advanced  into  the  great 
hall,  where  he  saluted  his  father  with  a  kiss,  and 
then  seated  himself  at  his  side,  with  his  darts  in  his 
hand.  Antigonus  had  just  given  the  ambassadors 
their  answer,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  introduced 
a  second  time  ;  "  You  may  likewise  inform  your 
masters,"  said  he,  "  of  the  manner  in  which  my 
son  and  I  live  together."  Intimating  thereby,  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with 
arms*,  and  that  this  good  intelligence,  that  subsisted 
between  him  and  his  son,  constituted  the  greatest 
strength  of  his  dominions,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affected  him  with  the  most  sensible  pleasure.  But 
to  return  to  our  subject. 

"Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  soon  r,. 
stopped  the  progress  of  Cassander's  arms,  and  ;  J, 
pressed  him  so  vigorously,  that  he  obliged  him  to  j  0f 
come  to  an  accommodation,  on  very  honourable  ;  \ 
terms ;  but  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before  I  s| 
he  repented  of  his  accession  to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  j  ,, 
demanding  succours  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  and  h  0 
renewing  the  war.    The  violation  of  treaties  was  f 

'4r  x  ■'  1  >  \f  li 

■  Diod.  L  xix.  p  710. 

*  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  wore  arms  but  in 
war,  or  when  they  hunted. 
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considered  as  nothing,  by  the  generality  of  those 
princes  whose  history  I  am  now  writing.    These  un- 
!   worthy  expedients,  which  are  justly  thought  disho- 
nourable in  private  persons,  appeared  to  them  as  so 
many  circumstances  essential  to  their  glory.  They 
applauded  themselves  for  their  perfidious  measuies, 
as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities  in  go- 
vernment, and  were  never  sensible  that  such  pro- 
ceedings would  teach  their  troops  to  be  wanting  in 
their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  them  destitute  of  any 
I  pretext  of  complaint  against  their  own  subjects,  who, 
by  revolting  from  their  authority,  only  trod  in  the 
same    paths  which  they  themselves  had  already 
I  marked  out.    By  such  contagious  examples,  a  whole 
age  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce,  with- 
'  out  a  blush,  all  sentiments  of  honour  and  probity, 
!  because  that  which  is  once  become  common,  no 
I  longer  appears  shameful. 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in 
I  those  parts  longer  than  he  intended,  and  afforded 
;  Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  considerable 
advantages  over  him  in  another  quarter. 

n  He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  isle  of  Cy- 
j  prus,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  Ins  obe- 
I  dience.    Nicocles,  King  of  Paphos,  one  of  the  cities 
;  of  that  island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest,  but 
i  made  a  secret  alliance  with  Antigonus,  a  year  or 
two  after.    Ptolemy  received  intelligence   of  this 
proceeding,   and,   in  order  to  prevent  the  other 
■  Princes  fr  om  imitating  his  example,  he  ordered  some 
of  his  officers  in  Cyprus  to  destroy  him;   but  they 
:  being  unwilling  to  execute  that  commission  them- 
selves, earnestly  entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by 
a  voluntary  death.    The  unhappy  prince  consented 
to  the  proposal,  and,  seeing  himself  utterly  destitute 
of  defence,    became  his  own  executioner.  But 
though  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  officers  to 
treat  the  Queen  Axithea,  and  the  other  princesses 
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whom  they  found  in  the  palace  of  Nicocles,  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  not 
prevent  them  from  following  the  example  of  the 
unfortunate  King.  The  Queen,  after  she  had  slain 
her  daughters  with  her  own  hands,  and  exhorted 
the  other  princesses  not  to  survive  the  calamity  by 
which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  her  dag- 
ger into  her  own  bosom.  The  death  of  these  prin- 
cesses was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  husbands, 
who,  before  they  slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful 
and  bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprus. 

Ptolemy,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  that 
island,  made  a  descent  into  Syria,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where  he  acquired  great  spoils, 
and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he 
carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Seleucus  imparted 
to  him,  at  his  return*,  a  project  for  regaining  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  agreed 
to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy  accordingly  marched 
thither  in  person  with  a  fine  army,  after  he  had  hap- 
pily suppressed  a  revolt  which  had  been  kindled 
among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found  Demetrius  at 
Gaza,  who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that  place. 
This  occasioned  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which 
Ptoiemv  was  at  last  victorious.  Demetrius  had  five 
thousand  of  his  men  killed,  and  eight  thousand 
more  made  prisoners :  he  likewise  lost  his  tents,  his 
treasure,  and  all  his  equipage,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli, 
a  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria, 
and  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia,  Palestine  and  (Jealo- 
sy ria  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  desired 
leave  to  bury  the  dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only 
granted,  but  also  sent  him  back  all  his  equipage, 
tents,  furniture,  friends,  and  domestics,  without 
any  ransom,  with  a  message,  "  That  they  ought  not 
to  make  war  against  each  other  for  riches,  but  for 
glory;5'  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  Pagan  to  think 
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better.  May  we  not  likewise  say,  that  he  uttered 
his  real  sentiments  ?  Demetrius,  touched  with  so 
obliging  an  instance  of  generosity,  immediately  beg- 
ged of  the  gods  not  to  leave  him  long  indebted  to 
Ptolemy  for  so  great  a  kindness,  but  to  furnish  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  making  him  a  similar  return. 

Ptolemy  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt, 
to  serve  him  in  his  fleet,  and  then  pursued  his  con- 
quests. All  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  submitted  to  him 
except  the  city  of  Tyre;  upon  which  he  sent  a  secret 
message  to  Andronicus,  the  governor  of  that  place, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and 
the  most  attached  to  the  service  of  his  master;  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  the  city  with  a  good  grace, 
and  not  oblige  him  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Andro- 
nieus,  who  depended  on  the  Tyrians'  fidelity  to 
Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty,  and  even  an  insult- 
ing and  contemptuous  answer  to  Ptolemy ;  but  he 
was  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  surrender.  He 
then  imagined  himself  inevitably  lost,  and  that 
nothing  could  make  a  conqueror  forget  the  inso- 
lence with  which  he  had  treated  him;  but  he  was 
again  deceived.  The  King  of  Egypt,  instead  of 
making  any  reprisals  upon  an  officer  who  had  in- 
sulted him  with  so  much  indignity,  made  it  a  kind 
of  duty  to  engage  him  in  his  service  by  the  regard 
he  professed  for  him  when  he  was  introduced  to 
salute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of 
the  battle,  as  a  young  prince  who  had  been  so 
unfortunate  in  his  first  enterprise,  might  naturally 
have  been  ;  but  he  employed  all  his  attention  in 
raising  fresh  troops  and  making  new  preparations, 
with  all  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of  a  consum- 
mate general  habituated  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to 
the  inconstancy  and  vicissitudes  of  arms ;  in  a  word, 
he  fortified  the  cities,  and  was  continually  exercising 
his  soldiers. 
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Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  (hat 
battle  without  any  visible  emotion,  and  he  coldly 
said,  lt  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  shall  soon 
have  men  to  deal  with;"  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of  his  son,  he  com- 
plied wiih  his  request  of  making  a  second  trial  of  his 
strength  against  Ptolemy. 
A-M-  0  A  short  time  after  this  event,  Cillcs,  Ptolemy's 
Ant'^fc  ^eutenanto  arrived  with  a  numerous  army,  fully  per- 
3n[  '  suaded  that  he  should  drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria; 
for  he  had  entertained  a  very  contemptible  opinion 
of  him  from  his  defeat:  but  Demetrius,  who  had 
known  how  to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfortune, 
and  was  now  become  more  circumspect  and  atten- 
tive, fell  upon  him  when  he  least  expected  it,  and 
made  himself  master  of  his  camp  and  all  his  baggage, 
took  seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners,  even  seized 
him  with  his  own  hands,  and  carried  off  a  great 
booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Demetrius  had  acr 
quired  by  this  victory,  affected  him  less  than  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  acquit  himself 
of  his  debt  towards  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obli- 
gation he  had  received  from  him.  He  would  not, 
however,  act  in  this  manner  by  his  own  authority, 
but  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  father, 
who  permitted  him  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proper. 
Upon  which  he  immediately  sent  back  Cilles,  with 
all  his  friends,  laden  with  magnificent  presents,  and 
with  them  all  the  baggage  he  had  taken.  There  is 
certainly  something  very  noble  in  thus  vying  in  ge- 
nerosity with  an  enemy;  and  it  was  a  disposition  still 
more  estimable,  especially  in  a  young  and  victorious 
prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  measures  in  such  a 
conjecture  without  consulting  him. 

p  Seleucus,  after  the  victory  obtained  over  Deme- 
trius at  Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thousand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded 

6  Died.  1.  xix.  p.  72.9.  ?  Ibid.  p.  726—728, 
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with  this  small  escort  to  the  East,  with  an  inten* 
tion  to  re-enter  Babylon.  When  he  arrived  at 
Carrhas,  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made  the  Macedonian 
garrison  join  his  troops,  partly  by  consent,  anc^ 
partly  by  compulsion.  As  soon  as  his  approach  to 
Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient  subjects  came  in 
great  numbers  to  range  themselves  under  his  en- 
signs, for  the  moderation  of  his  government  had 
rendered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  province; 
whilst  the  severity  of  Antigonus  was  universally  de- 
tested. The  people  were  charmed  at  his  return, 
and  the  hopes  of  his  re-establishment.  When  he 
arrived  at  Babylon  lie  found  the  gates  open,  and 
was  received  with  the  general  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Those  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigo- 
nus retired  into  the  castle  ;  but  as  Seleucus  was 
master  of  the  city,  and  the  affections  of  the  people, 
he  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  fortress,  and 
there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domestics, 
whom  Antigonus  had  detained  prisoners  in  that 
place  from  the  retreat  of  Seleucus  into  Egypt. 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a 
good  army  to  defend  these  acquisitions,  and  he  was 
hardly  reinstated  in.  Babylon  before  Nicanor,  the 
governor  of  Media,  under  Antigonus,  was  upon  his 
march  to  dislodge  him.  Seleucus  having  received 
intelligence  or  this,  passed  the  Tigris  in  order  to 
meet  him,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  surprise 
him  in  a  di&advantageous  post,  where  he  assaulted 
his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army. 
Nicanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  hisfiiends,  and  to  cross  the  deserts  before 
he  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then 
was.  All  the  troops,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
defeat,  declared  for  Seleucus,  either  through  a  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  service  of  Antigonus,  or  else 
from  apprehensions  of  the  conqueror.  Seleucus 
was  now  master  of  a  fine  army,  which  he  employed 
in  the  conquest  of  Media  and  Susiana,  with  the 
other  adjacent  provinces,  by  which  means  he  ren- 
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dered  himself  very  powerful.  The  lenity  of  his 
government,  his  justice,  equity,  and  humanity  to 
all  his  subjects,  contributed  principally  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  power;  and  he  was  then  sensible 
how  advantageous  it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his 
people  in  that  manner,  and  to  possess  their  affec- 
tions. He  had  arrived  in  his  own  territories  with 
a  handful  of  men,  hut  the  love  of  his  people  was 
equivalent  to  an  army,  and  he  not  only  assembled 
a  vast  body  of  them  about  him  in  a  short  time,  but 
they  were  likewise  rendered  invincible  by  their  af- 
fection for  him. 
A.  M.  With  this  entry  into  Babylon  commences  the 
36p3.  famous  rcra  of  the  Seleucides,  received  b\T  all  the 
people  of  the  East,  as  well  Pagans  as  Jews,  Chris- 
tians and  Mahommedans.  The  Jews  called  it  the 
JEra  of  Contracts,  because  when  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian 
Kings,  they  were  obliged  to  insert  it  into  the  dates 
of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings.  The 
Arabians  style  it  the  iEra  of  the  double -horned, 
intimating  Seleucus  thereby,  according  to  some 
authors,  who  declare  that  the  sculptors  represented 
him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this 
prince  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  seize  that  animal 
by  the  horns  and  stop  him  short  in  his  full  career. 
The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  iEra  of 
the  Greeks,  and  use  it  in  their  dates ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  first  of  these  books  re- 
presents it  as  beginning  in  the  spring,  the  other, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  thirty-one 
years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at  this 
period. 

q  Antigonus  was  at  Cclaena?  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  victory  obtained  by  his  son  Deme- 
trius over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  immediately 
advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  presented  to  him  by  that  event  He 
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crossed  mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  son,  whom 
he  tenderly  embraced  at  the  first  interview,  shed- 
ding at  the  same  time  tears  of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being 
sensible  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose 
the  united  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  of  Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria, 
and  Gaza ;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner 
was  all  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Ccelosyria,  subjected 
a  second  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus. 

r  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  who  were 
carried  off  by  Ptolemy,  followed  him  more  out  of 
inclination  than  by  any  constraint ;  and  the  mode- 
ration and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated 
those  who  submitted  to  his  government,  had  gained 
their  hearts  so  effectually,  that  they  were  more  de- 
sirous of  living  under  him  in  a  foreign  country  than 
of  continuing  in  their  own  subject  to  Antigonus, 
from  whom  they  had  no  expectations  of  so  gentle  a 
treatment.  Thev  were  likewise  strengthened  in  this 
resolution  by  the  advantageous  proposals  of  Pto- 
lemy; for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make  Alexandria 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  he  was  very  desirous  of  draw- 
ing inhabitants  thither,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
offered  them  extraordinary  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. He,  therefore,  settled  in  that  city  most  of 
those  who  followed  him  on  this  occasion,  among 
whom  was  a  numerous  body  of  Jews.  Alexander 
had  formerly  placed  many  of  that  nation  there  ; 
but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  his  first  ex- 
peditions, planted  a  much  greater  number  in  that 
city  than  Alexander  himself,  and  they  there  found 
a  fine  country,  and  a  powerful  protection.  The 
rumour  of  these  advantages  being  propagated 
through  all  Judea,  rendered  many  more  desirous 
of  establishing  themselves  at  Alexandria,  and  they 
accomplished  that  design  upon  this  occasion.  Alex- 
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ander  had  granted  the  Jews  who  settled  there  under 

his  government,  the  same  pnvileges  as  were  enjoyed 
by  the  Macedonians;  and  Ptolemy  pursued  tiie 
same  conduct  with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In 
a  word,  he  settled  such  a.  number  of  them  there, 
that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  almost  iorm- 
ed  an  entire  city  of  itself.  A  large  body  oi  Samari- 
tans also  established  themselves  there,  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Jews,  and  increased  exceedingly  in 
11  urn  hers. 

s  Antigonus,  after  he  had  re-possessed  himself  of 
Syria  and  Judaea,  sent  Atheiucus,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, against  the  Nabathcean  Arabs,  a  nation  of  rob- 
bers, who  made  several  inroads  into  the  country  he 
had  newiy  conquered,  and  had  lately  carried  off  a 
very  large  booty.  1 "heir  capital  city  wTas  Petra,  so 
called  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  was  situated  on  a 
high  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  country.  Athe- 
naeus  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  likewise 
erf  the  spoils  deposited  in  it;  but  the  Arabs  attacked 
him  by  surprise  in  his  retreat,  and  defeated  the  great- 
est part  of  his  troops;  they  likewise  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to 
Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonus, 
who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining  of  the  injustice 
with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Atbenagus. 
Antigonus  pretended  at  first  to  disapprove  his  pro- 
ceedings; but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled  his  troops, 
he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius, 
with  orders  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  those  rob- 
bers:  but  as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to 
force  them  in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  making  the  best  treaty  he  could 
with  this  people,  and  then  marched  back  with  his 
troops. 

A.  M.      'Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  from 
3693.    Nicanor  of  the  success  of  Seleucus  in  the  East,  sent  his 
bit .  J.C.  gQn  Denarius  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive 

oil. 
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him  out  of  Babylon,  and  dispossess  him  of  that  pro- 
vince, while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  .oppose  the  operations  of  the  confe- 
derate princes,  whose  power  daily  increased.  He 
likewise  ordered  his  son  to  join  him,  after  he  had 
executed  his  commission  in  the  East.  Demetrius, 
in  conformity  to  his  fatner's  directions,  assembled 
the  army  at  Damascus,  and  marched  to  Babylon  ; 
and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,' he  entered  the 
city  without  any  opposition.  Patroclus,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  city  by 
Seleucus,  finding  himself  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
Demetrius,  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  marshes, 
where  the  rivers,  canals  and  fens  that  covered  him, 
made  the  approach  impracticable.  He  had  the 
precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  cause  the 
inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all 
took  refuge,  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris, 
others  in  the  deserts,  and  the  rest  in  places  of  se- 
curity. 

Demetrius  caused  the  castles  to  be  attacked,  of 
which  there  were  two  in  Babylon,  very  large,  and 
strengthened  with  good  garrisons,  on  the  ftwo  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he 
took,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand 
men.  The  other  sustained  the  siege  till  Antigonus 
ordered  his  son  to  join  him.  This  prince,  there- 
fore, left  Archelaus  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  with  a  thousand  horse,  and  five  thou- 
sand foot  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marched  with 
the  rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  to  re-inforce 
his  father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be 
plundered  ;  but  this  action  proved  very  detrimental 
to  his  father's  affairs,  and  attached  the  inhabitants 
more  than  ever  to  Seleucus  ;  even  those  who,  till 
then,  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Antigonus,  never 
imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that 
manner,  anci  looked  upon  this  pillage  as  an  act  of 
desertion,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  his  having 
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entirely  abandoned  them:  This  induced  them  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  an  accommodation  with  Se- 
leucus,  and  they  accordingly  went  qver  to  his  party  ; 
by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which 
immediately  followed  the  departure  of  Demetrius, 
had  no  difficulty  in  driving  out  the  few  troops  that 
Demetrius  had  left  in  the  citv,  and  he  retook  the 
castle  which  they  possessed.  When  this  event  was 
accomplished, 'he  established  his  authority  in  such 
a  solid  manner,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  shaking 
it.  This  therefore  is  the  epocha  to  which  the  Baby- 
lonians refer  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom,  though 
all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  place  it  six  months 
sooner,  and  in  the  preceding  year. 

u  Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor, 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus;  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Cassander  should  have 
the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affairs,  till 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign. 
Lysimachus  was  to  have  Thrace  ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Libya,  with  Arabia;  and  all  Asia 
was  allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the  cities  of  Greece 
were  likewise  to  enjoy  their  liberty;  but  this  accom- 
modation was  of  no  long  duration  :  and  indeed  it  is 
surprising,  that  princes,  so  well .  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  sensible  that  the  sacred  solemnity 
of  oaths  was  only  employed  for  their  mutual  delu- 
sion, should  expect  any  success  from  an  expedient 
that  had  been  practised  so  frequently  in  vain,  and 
was  then  so  much  disregarded.  This  treaty  was 
hardly  concluded,  before  each  party  complained  of 
infractions,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  true 
reason  was,  the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigonus, 
which  daily  increased,  and  became  so  formidable  to 
the  other  three,  that  they  were  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  satisfaction  till  they  had  reduced  him. 

u  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  739.    Plut.  in  Demet  p.  802. 
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It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for 
their  own  interest,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  family 
of  Alexander.  The  Macedonians  began  to  be  im- 
patient; and  declared  aloud,  that  it  was  tine  for 
them  to  cause  the  young  Alexander  to  appear  upon 
the  stage  of  action,  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  to  bring  him  out  ot  prison,  in  order  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  public  business.  Cassan- 
der,  who  foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction 
of  his  own  measures,  caused  the  young  King,  and 
his  mother  Roxana,  to  be  secretly  put  to  death  in 
the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  confined 
them  for  some  years. 

x  Polysperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  a.  M, 
took  this  opportunity  to  declare  openly  against  the  3694. 
conduct  of  Cassander,  and  made  the  people  sensible  Al,k^'C 
of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  this  action,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their  affections. 
As  he  had  then  thoughts  of  re-entering  Macedonia, 
from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  Cassander,  he 
affected  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Alexander,  and  in  order  to  render  it  apparent,  he 
caused  Hercules,  another  son  of  Alexander  by  Bar- 
sina,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  and  who  was  then  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus, 
upon  which  he  himself  advanced  with  an  army,  and 
proposed  to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him  upon  the 
throne.    Cassander  wTas  terrified  at  this  proceeding, 
and  represented  to  him,  at  an  interview  between 
them,  that  he   was  preparing  to  raise  himself  a 
master  ;  but  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  interest 
to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  secure  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece  to  himself,  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  assistance  for  that  purpose..  . 
!  This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice 
the  young  prince  to  Cassander,.  as  he  was  now  per- 

*  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  760,  761,  &  766>  70. 
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suadcd  that  he  should  derive  great  advantages  front 
his  death.  Hercules,  therefore;  and  his  mother, 
suffered  the  same  fate  from  him  the  next  year,  as 
Roxana  and  her  son  had  before  from  Cassander; 
and  each  of  these  wretches  sacrificed,  in  his  turftj 
an  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  share  it  between 
themselves. 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexanders  house 
left,  each  of  them  retained  his  government  with  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  were  persuaded  that 
they  had  effectually  secured  their  acquisitions,  by 
the  murder  of  those  princes  who  alone  had  a  lawful 
title  to  them,  even  congratulating  themselves  for 
having  extinguished  in  their  own  minds  all  remains 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  their 
master  and  benefactor,  which  till  then  had  held 
their  hands.  Who,  without  horror,  could  behold 
an  action  so  perfidious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
shameful  and  base  !  But  such  was  the  insensibility 
of  them  both,  that  they  were  equally  forward  to 
felicitate  themselves  on  the  success  of  an  impious 
(Confederacy,  which  ended  in  the  effusion  of  their 
master's  blood.  The  blackest  of  all  crimes  never 
cost  the  ambitious  any  remorse,  provided  they  con- 
duce to  their  ends. 

y  Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  war  anew,  took 
several  cities  from  Antigonus  in  Cilicia,  and  other 
parts  ;  but  Demetrius  soon  regained  what  his  father 
had  lost  in  Cilicia  ;  and  the  other  generals  of  Anti* 
eonus  had  the  same  success  against  those  of  Pto- 
lemy,  who  did  not  command  this  expedition  in 
person.  Cyprus  was  now  the  only  territory  where 
Ptolemy  preserved  his  conquests  ;  for  when  he  had 
caused  Nicocles,  King  of  Paphos,  to  suffer  death, 
he  entirely  crushed  the  party  of  Antigonus  in  that 
island. 

•  In  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  what 
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he  had  lost  in  Cilicia,  he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia, 
and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
took  several  places  from  Antigonus. 

a  He  then  sailed  into  the  iEgean  sea,  and  made  ^\^a 
himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Andros ;  after  which  he  Ant  j 
took  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other  cities.  308= 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed 
an  intimate  correspondence  with  Cleopatra,  the  sister 
of  Alexander,  who  had  espoused  Alexander  King  of 
Epirus,  and  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  been  assas- 
sinated. This  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  con- 
sort, who  was  slain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and,  for  several  years, 
had  resided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia;  but  as  Antigonus, 
who  was  master  of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with 
due  attention  and  respect,  Ptolemy  artfully  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  discontent,  in  order  to  gain  her 
over  to  his  interest.  With  this  intention  he  invited 
her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving,  from  her 
presence,  some  advantages  against  Antigonus.  The 
princess  had  already  set  out,  but  the  governor  of 
Sardis  caused  her  to  be  stopped,  and  immediately 
brought  back,  and  shortly  after,  by  the  command  of 
Antigonus,  caused  her  to  be  secretly  destroyed. 
Antigonus,  soon  after  this  event,  came  to  Sardis, 
where  he  ordered  all  the  women,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  her  murder,  to  be  proceeded  against. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  hea- 
vily the  arm  of  the  Almighty  fell  upon  the  race  of 
Alexander,  and  with  what  severity  it  pursued  the 
small  remains  of  his  family,  and  all  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  any  way  related  to  that  famous 
conqueror,  whose  favour  was  ardently  courted  by 
all  the  world  a  few  years  before.  A  fatal  curse  con- 
sumed his  whole  family,  and  avenged  upon  it  all  the 
acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that 
prince.  God  even  used  the  ministration  of  his 
courtiers,  officers,  and  domestics,  to  render  the  se- 


*  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  774,  775. 
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verity  of  his  judgments  visible  to  all  mankind,  whc*r 
by  these  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation 
for  the  calamities  they  had  suffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the 
deity  in  the  execution  of  his  just  decrees,  was  not 
the  less  criminal  on  that  accoufit,  because  he  acted 
only  from  motives  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  which, 
in  the  event,  filled  him  with  all  imaginable  horror, 
and  which  he  wished  he  could  be  capable  of  conceal- 
ing from  the  observation  of  mankind.  He  celebrated 
the  funeral  of  Cleopatra  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence, hoping,  by  this  plausible  exterior,  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid  the  hatred  due  to 
so  black  a  crime.  But  so  deep  a  stain  of  hypocrisy 
as  this,  usually  discovers  the  crime  it  labours  to 
conceal,  and  only  increases  the  just  horror  the  world 
generally  entertains  for  those  who  have  committed 
it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the 
only  one  that  Antigonus  committed.  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy  raised  the  superstructure  of  their  power  on 
the  clemency  and  justice  with  which  they  governed 
their  people ;  and,  by  these  expedients,  established 
lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  families 
for  several  generations  :  but  the  character  of  Anti- 
gonus was  of  a  different  cast.  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  designs,  without 
the  least  regard  to  justice  or  humanity;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  when  that  brutal  and  tyrannical 
force,  by  which  alone  he  had  supported  himself, 
came  to  fail  him,-  he  lost  both  life  and  empire. 

Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
his  government,  was  not  secure  from  revolts.  The 
treachery  of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cy- 
renaica,  who  formed  an  insurrection  much  about  this 
time,  gave  him  a  just  cause  for  inquietude,  but  it 
happened  very  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no  si- 
nister effect.  This  officer  had  served  first  under 
Alexander,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  had 
embraced  the  interest  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed 
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into  Egypt.  Ptolemy  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which  was  intended  for  the  re- 
duction of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had 
been  allotted  to  him,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
in  the  partition  of  the  empire.  When  those  two 
provinces  were  subdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  the  go- 
vernment of  them  upon  Ophelias,  who,  when  he 
was  sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  engaged 
with  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  to  give  him  any 
apprehensions,  had  rendered  himself  independent, 
and  continued,  till  this  year,  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  his  usurpation. 

Agathocies  King  of  Sicily,  having  marched  into 
Africa  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to 
engage  Ophelias  in  his  interest,  and  promised  to 
assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  all  Africa  for  himself. 
Ophelias,  seduced  by  so  grateful  a  proposal,  joined, 
Agathocies  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
in  the  Carthaginian  territories;  but  he  had  scarce 
arrived  there  before  the  perfidious  wretch,  who  had 
drawn  him  thither,  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and 
kept  his  army  in  his  own  service.  The  history  of 
the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader  in  what 
manner  this  black  instance  of  treachery  succeeded. 
Ptolemy,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was 
an  Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty;  her  name 
was  Eurydice,  and  she  was  descended  from  Miltiades. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to 
Athens,  where  Demetrius  saw  her  the  following  year, 
and  espoused  her, 
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Sect.  VII.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  be- 
sieges  and  takes  Athens,  and  establishes  a  demo- 
cracy in  that  city.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
commanded  there,  retires  to  Thebes.  He  is  con- 
demned to  suffer  death,  and  his  statues  are  thrown 
down.  He  retires  into  Egypt.  The  excessive 
honours  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to  Antigonus 
and  his  son  Demetrius.  This  tatter  obtains  a 
great  naval  victory  over  Ptolemy,  takes  Sa la- 
mina, and  makes  himself  master  of  all  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  assume 
the  title  of  Kings  after  this  victory,  and  their 
example  is  followed  by  the  other  princes.  Anti- 
gonus forms  an  enterprise  against  Egypt,  which 
proves  unsuccessful. 

A.  M.    'ANTIGONUS  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  de- 

ini  J  C  S^n  t0  restore  liberty  to  a^  Greece,  which  was  kept 
3Qg  '  in  a  kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and 
Polysperchon.  These  confederate  princes,  in  order 
to  subject  the  Greeks,  had  judged  it  expedient  to 
establish  aristocracy  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered. 
This  is  the  government  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
and  corresponds,  the  most  of  any,  with  regal  autho- 
rity. Antigonus,  to  engage  the  people  in  his  inte- 
rest, had  recourse  to  a  contrary  method,  by  substi- 
tuting a  democracy,  which  more  effectually  soothed 
the  inclination  of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  conduct  was  a  re- 
novation of  the  policy  which  had  been  so  frequently 
employed  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Persians,  and  had  always  succeeded  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  con- 
juncture, if  supported  by  a  good  army.  Antigonus 


h  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  892—894. 
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could  not  enter  upon  his  measures  in  a  better  man- 
ner, than  by  opening  the  scene  with  the  signal  of  de- 
mocratic liberty  in  Athens;  which  was  not  only  the 
most  jealous,  but  was  likewise  at  the  head  of  all  the 
other  republics. 

When  the  siege  of  Athens  had  been  resolved  upon, 
Antigonus  was  told  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  if  he 
should  happen  to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep  it 
for  himself,  as  the  key  of  all  Greece;  but  he  entirely 
rejected  that  proposal,  and  replied,  "  That  the  best 
"  and  strongest  key  which  he  knew,  was  the  friend- 
"  ship  of  the  people;  and  that  Athens  being  in  a 
"  manner  the  light  by  which  all  the  world  steered, 
"  would  not  fail  to  spread  universally  the  glory  .of 
"  his  actions."  It  is  very  surprising  to  see  in  what 
manner  princes,  who  are  very  unjust  and  self-inte- 
rested, can  sometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity 
and  generosity,  and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselves 
honour,  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  virtues,  to 
which,  in  reality,  they  are  utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens  with  five  thousand 
talents,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that  city 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  in  the  name,  and  under 
the  authority  of  Cassander;  and  the  republic,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  never  experienced  a  juster 
government,  or  enjoyed  a  series  of  greater  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness.  The  citizens,  in  gratitude  to 
his  administration,  had  erected  as  many  statues  to 
his  honour,  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  namely, 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  for  at  that  time  the  year, 
according  to  Pliny*,  was  limited  to  this  number  of 
days.  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  granted 
to  any  citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the 
inhabitants  prepared  for  its  reception,  believing  the 
ships  belonged  to  Ptolemy ;  but  when  the  captains 

*  Nondum  anno  hunc  numerum  dicrum  excedente.    Plin  y, 
1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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and  principal  officers  were  at  last  undeceived,  they 
immediately  had  recourse  to  arms  for  their  defence; 
every  place  was  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion, 
the  Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected necessity  of  repelling  an  enemy,  who  advanced 
upon  them  without  being  discovered,  and  had  al- 
ready made  a  descent;  for  Demetrius  had  entered 
the  port,  which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  might 
easily  be  distinguished  on  the  deck  of  his  galley, 
where  with  his  hand  he  made  a  signal  to  the  people 
to  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  afford  him  an  audi- 
ence. The  tumult  being  then  calmed,  he  caused 
them  to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed 
himself  at  his  side,  "  That  his  father  Antigonus 
"  had  sent  him  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate 
"  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty; 
"  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel,  and  to 
"  re-establish  their  laws,  and  ancient  plan  of  go- 
"  vernment." 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their 
bucklers  down  at  their  feet,  and  clapping  their 
hands  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed  Deme- 
trius to  descend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him 
their  preserver  and  benefactor.  Those  who  were 
then  with  Demetrius  Phalereus,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that,  as  the  son  of  Antigonus  was  al- 
ready master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
ceive him,  though  they  should  even  be  certain  that 
he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of  what  he  had 
promised:  upon  which  they  immediately  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  him  w7ith  a  tender  of  their  submis- 
sions. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious'  manner, 
and  gave  them  a  very  favourable  audience;  and  in 
order  to  convince  them  of  his  good  disposition  to- 
wards them,  he  gave  them  Aristodemus  of  Miletus, 
one  of  his  father's  most  intimate  friends,  as  an  hos- 
tage, at  their  dismission.  He  was  likewise  careful 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  had  more 
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reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  citizens,  than  even 
of  the  enemies  themselves.  The  reputation  and  vir- 
tue of  this  great  man  had  inspired  the  young  prince 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person  ;  and  he  sent 
him  with  a  sufficient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  own  request.  He  then  told  the  Athe- 
nians that  he  was  determined  not  to  see  their  city ; 
and  that  desirous  as  he  was  to  visit  it,  he  would 
not  so  much  as  enter  within  the  walls  till  he  had  en- 
tirely freed  the  inhabitants  from  subjection,  by 
driving  out  the  garrison  that  incroached  upon  their 
liberties.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a  large 
ditch  to  be  opened,  and  raised  strong  intrenchments 
before  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  to  deprive  it  of  all 
communication  with  the  city;  after  which  he  em- 
barked for  Megara,  where  Cassander  had  placed  a 
strong  garrison. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed 
that  Cratesipolis,  the  w  ife  of  Alexander,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Polysperchon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  then  resided  at  Pate,  and  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  see  him,  and  be  at  his  devotion, 
lie  therefore  left  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Me- 
gara,  and  having  selected  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, most  disposed  to  attend  him,  he  set  out  for 
Pate;  and,  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  small 
distance  of  that  city,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself 
from  his  people,  and  caused  a  pavilion  to  be  erected 
in  a  private  place,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be 
seen  when  she  came  to  him.    A  party  of  the  ene- 
my happening  to  be  apprised  of  this  imprudent 
proceeding,  marched  against  him  when  he  least  ex- 
pected such  a  visit,  and  he  had  but  just  time  to 
disguise  himself  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude  the 
danger  by  a  precipitate  flight;  so  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  taken  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner,   on  account  of  his  incontinence.  The 
enemy  seized  his  tent,  with  the  riches  that  were 
in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  de- 
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manded  leave  to  plunder  the  inhabitants;  but  the 
Athenians  interceded  for  them  so  effectually,  that 
the  city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  gar- 
rison of  Cassander,  and  re-instated  Megara  in  its 
liberties.  Stilpon*,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  lived 
in  that  city,  and  was  visited  by  Demetrius,  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  lost  something?  "  Nothing 
at  all,"  replied  Stilpon,  "  for  I  carry  all  my  effects 
about  me  meaning  by  that  expression,  his  justice, 
probity,  temperance,  and  wisdom;  with  the  advan- 
tage of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  class  of  bless- 
ings that  could  be  taken  from  him.  What  could  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth  do  in  conjunction  against  such 
a  man  as  this,  \Uio  neither  desires  nor  dreads  any 
thing,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  philosophy  not 
to  consider  death  itself  as  a  calamity? 

Though  the  city  was  saved  from  pillage,  yet  all 
the  slaves  in  general  were  taken  and  carried  off  by 
the  conquerors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of  his 
quitting  Megara,  caressed  Stilpon  exceedingly,  and 
told  him  that  he  left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire 
state  of  freedom.  "  Wnat  you  say,  my  lord,  is 
certainly  true,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  for  you 
have  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it." 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted 
his  troops  before  the  port  of  Munychia,  and  carried 
on  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  soon 
drove  out  the  garrison,  and  razed  the  fort.  The 
Athenians*  after  this  event,  intreated  him  with 
great  importunity  to  come  and  refresh  himself  in  the 
city;  upon  which  he  accordingly  entered  it,  and 
then  assembled  the  people,   to  whom  he  restored 

* Megara Demetrius  ceperat,  cui  cognojnen  PoUurcetesfuit.  Ah  hoc 
Stilpon  philosophus  interrogatus,  nam  quid perdidisset :  Nihil,  in- 
quit ;  omnia  namque  mea  mccum  sunt  Habcbat  enim  secum  vera 

bona,  in  qu<e  non  est  man  us  injectio  Hac  sunt,justitia,  virtus, 

temper antia,  prudentia;     hoc  ipsum,  nihil  bonumputare  quod  eripi 

possit  Cogita  nunc,  an  huic  quisqaam  f  acere  injuriam  possit,  cui 

bclfum,  S,  hostis  me  egregiam  artcni  quassandarum  urbium  pro- 
J'essus,  eripere  nihil  potuit.  Sen  ec.  de  Const,  sap.  c.  v.  &  Ep.  IX. 
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their  ancient  form  of  government,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  father  should  send  them  an  huiir 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  all 
necessary  materials  for  building  an  hundred  galleys, 
of  three  benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the 
Athenians  recover  their  democracy,  about  fourteen 
years  after  its  abolition. 

Their  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended 
even  to  impiety  and  irreligion,  by  the  excessive  ho- 
nours they  decreed  them.  They  first  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which 
neither  these  nor  any  of  the  other  princes  had  ever 
had  the  presumption  to  take  till  then,  though  they 
had  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  power  and  effects 
of  royalty.  The  Athenians  likewise  honoured  them 
with  the  appellation  of  tutelar  deities  ;  and  instead 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  Archon,  which  gave  the 
year  its  denomination,  they  elected  a  priest  of  these 
tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the  public  acts  and 
decrees  were  passed.  They  also  ordered  their  pic- 
tures to  be  painted  with  those  of  the  other  gods,  on 
the  veil,  which  was  carried  in  procession  at  their  so- 
lemn festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva,  called  Pana- 
thenasa,  and  by  an  excess  of  adulation,  scarce  cre- 
dible, they  consecrated  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 
Demetrius  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected 
an  altar  upon  it,  which  they  called  the  altar  of  De- 
metrius descending  fromhis  chariot ;  and  they  added 
to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they  stiled 
the  tribe  of  Demetrius,  and  the  tribe  of  Antigonus. 
They  likewise  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in 
their  favour,  and  published  an  order,  that  those  who 
should  be  sent  to  Antigonus  or  Demetrius,  by  any 
decree  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  distinguished 
by  the  common  title  of  ambassadors,  should  be  called 
Theori,  which  was  an  appellation  reserved  for  those 
who  were  chosen  to  go  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  at  Delphos,  or  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  tk% 
cities.  But  even  all  these  honours  were  not  so  strange 
and  extravagant  as  the  decree  obtained  by  Democlides, 
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who  proposed,  "  that  in  order  to  the  more  effectual 
"  consecration  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  de- 
"  dieated  i  ie  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  pro- 
"  per  persons  should  be  dispatched  to  Demetrius, 
"  the  tutelar  deity;  and  that  after  they  had  offered 
"  sacrifices  to  him,  they  should  inquire  of  this  tute- 
"  lar  deity  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  conduct 
"  themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate,  with  the  greatest 
"  promptitude,  and  the  utmost  devotion  and  mag- 
"  nificence,  the  dedication  of  those  offerings,  and 
"  that  the  people  should  comply  with  all  the  direc- 
"  tions  of  the  oracle  on  that  occasion." 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  disco- 
vered, in  respect  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  was  no 
less  criminal  and  extravagant,  than  the  immoderate 
acknowledgment  thev  had  rendered  to  their  new 
master.    They  had  always  considered  the  former  as 
too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended 
at  his  suffering  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  continue 
in  their  citadel,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  without 
making  the  least  application  to  Cassander  for  its  re- 
moval: In  this,  however,  he  had  only  pursued  the 
conduct  of  Phocion,   and  undoubtedly  considered 
those  troops  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  turbu- 
lent disposition  of  the  Athenians.    c  They  might 
possibly  imagine  likewise,  that  by  declaring  against 
him,  they  should  ingratiate  themselves  more  effec- 
tually with  the  conqueror.    But  whatever  their  mo- 
tives might  be,  they  first  condemned  him  to  suffer 
death  for  contumacy;  and  as  they  were  incapable  of 
executing  their  resentment  upon  his  person,  because 
he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw  down  the 
numerous  statues  they  had  raised  in  honour  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus;  who,  when  he  had  received  in- 
telligence of  their  proceedings,  "At  least,"  said  he, 
"  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  destroy  that  virtue 
ei  in  me  by  which  those  statues  were  deserved." 
What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours 
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which,  at  one  time,  are  bestowed  with  so  much 
profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  another  ;  ho- 
nours that  had  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostituted 
to  vicious  princes,  with  a  constant  disposition  to 
divast  them  of  those  favours  upon  the  first  impres- 
sions of  discontent,  and  degrade  them  from  their 
divinity  with  as  much  precipitation  as  they  conferred 
it  upon  them !  What  weakness  and  stupidity  do  those 
discover,  who  are  either  touched  with  strong  im- 
pressions of  joy  when  they  receive  such  honours,  or 
appear  dejected  when  they  happen  to  lose  them  ! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  to  greater  extre- 
mities.   Demetrius  Phaiereus  was  accused  of  having 
acted  contrary  to  their  laws  in  many  instances  during 
his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavours 
to  render  him  odious.    It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
have  recourse  to  this  injustice  and  calumny,  as  infa- 
mous as  such  expedients  were  in  their  own  nature, 
to  escape,  if  possible,  the  just  reproach  of  haying 
condemned  that  merit  and  virtue  which  had  been 
universally  known  and  experienced.    The  statues, 
while  they  subsisted,  Were  so  many  public  testimo- 
nials, continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Demetrius,  and  against  the  injustice  of  the 
Athenians.    Their  own  evidence  then  turned  against 
them,  and  that  they  could  not  invalidate.    The  re- 
putation of  Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the 
destruction  of  his  statues  ;  and  therefore  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  appear  criminal,  that 
the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  represent  themselves 
as  innocent  and  just;  and  they  imagined  that  a 
solemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  supply 
|   the  defect  of  proofs,  and  the  regularity  of  forms. 
They  did  not  even  spare  his  friends;  and  all  those 
who  had  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  him  were 
exposed  to   insults.     Menander,   that  celebrated 
poet,   from  whom   Terence  has   transcribed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  comedies,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  prosecuted,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  having 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Demetrius. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius,  after 
be  had  passed  some  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  re- 
fuge to  Cassander,  w  ho  was  sensible  of  his  merit, 
and  testified  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  that 
he  continued  under  his  protection  as  long  as  that 
prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reason,  after  the  death 
of  Cassander,  to  be  apprehensive  of  all  things  from 
the  brutality  of  his  son  Anti pater,  who  had  caused 
his  own  mother  to  be  destroyed,  he  retired  into 
Egypt,  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  rendered  himself 
illustrious  by  his  liberalities,  and  regard  to  men  of 
letters,  and  whose  court  was  then  the  asylum  of  all 
persons  in  distress. 

d  His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as 
possible;  and  the  king,  according  to  iElian,  gave 
him  the  office  of  superintending  the  observation  of 
the  laws  of  the  state.  He  held  the  first  rank  among 
the  friends  of  that  prince;  lived  in  affluence,  and 
w  as  in  a  condition  to  transmit  presents  to  his  friends 
at  Athens.  These  were  undoubtedly  some  of  those 
real  friends,  of  whom  Demetrius  himself  declared 
that  they  never  came  to  him  in  his  prosperity  till  he 
first  had  sent  for  them,  but  that  thev  always  visited 
him  in  his  adversity  without  waiting  for  any  invita- 
tion. 

During  his  exile  he  composed  several  treatises  on 
government,  the  duties  of  civil  life,  am1  other  sub- 
jects of  the  like  nature.  This  employment  was  a 
kind  of  sustenance  to  his  mind*,  and  cherished  in 
it  those  sentiments  of  humanity  with  which  it  was 
so  largely  replenished.  How  grateful  a  consolation 
and  resource  is  this,  either  in  solitude,  or  a  state  of 
exile,  to  a  man  solicitous  of  improving  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  the  public  ! 

The  reader,  when  he  considers  the  surprising 
number  of  statues  erected  in  honour  of  one  man, 

d /Elian,  l.iii.  c  17.     Pint,  do  exil.  p.  601. 

*  Malta  j.Tseclara  in  illo  calamitoso  exilio  scripsit,  non  ad  usum 
uliqvem  suum,  quo  erat  orbatus;  sed  aninu  cirftus  i/Ie  erat  ci  quasi 
quidam  hum  an  it  at  is  cibvs.  Cic.  de  Finib.  bdn.  &  n>al.  1.  v.  n.  54. 
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will  undoubtedly  bestow  some  reflections  on  the 
strange  difference  he  discovers  between  the  glorious 

as;es  of  Athens  and  that  we  are  now  describing.  A 
"...  Q 
very  judicious  author  e  has  a  fine  remark  on  this  oc- 
casion.   All  the  recompence,  says  he,  which  the 
Athenians  formerly  granted  Miltiades  for  preserving 
the  state,  was  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  a 
picture  as  the  principal  figure,  and  at  the  head  of 
nine  other  generals,  animating  the  troops  for  the 
battle  ;  but  the  same  people  being  afterwards  soften- 
ed and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators, 
decreed  above  three  hundred  statues  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus.    Honours  thus  prodigally  lavished  are 
no  proofs  of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  servile  adu- 
lation ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  culpable  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  not  opposing  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  if  he  really  was  in  a  condition  to 
prevent  their  taking  place.    f  The  conduct  of  Cato 
was  much  more  prudent,  in  declining  several  marks 
of  distinction  which  the  people  were  desirous  of 
granting  him ;  and  when  he  was  asked,  one  day,  why 
no  statues  had  been  erected  to  him,  when  Rome  was 
crouded  with  so  many  others,  "  I  had  much  rather,'' 
said  he,  "  people  should  inquire  why  I  have  none. 
"  than  why  I  have  any." 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in 
the  place  I  last  cited,  consist  in  the  sincere  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  merit 
and  effectual  services.  These  are  sentiments  which 
are  so  far  from  being  extinguished  by  death,  that  they 
are  perpetuated  from  age  to  age:  whereas  a  profusion 
of  honours  lavished  through  flattery,  or  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are 
never  known  to  survive  them,  and  frequently  die 
away  before  them.  The  same  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  whom  we  have  lately  seen  consulted  and 
adored  like  an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  soon  have  the 
mortification  to  behold  the  Athenians  shutting  their 

eCor.  Nep.  in  Miltiad.  c,  vi.    f  Plut.  in  praec.  reip.  ger.  p.  S20. 
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gates  against  him,  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
change  of  his  fortune. 

g  Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  es- 
poused Euryd  ice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had 
already  several  wives,  and  among  the  rest,  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  marry  against  his  inclinations,  citing 
to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed 
into  a  parody  by  the  alteration  of  one  word. 
"  Wherever  fortune  is,  a  person  ought  to  marry, 
even  against  his  inclination*. As  ancient  as  tiiis 
maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  obsolete  hitherto,  but 
retains  its  full  force,  how  contrary  soever  it  be  to  the 
sentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was  severely  cen- 
sured at  Athens  for  infamous  excesses. 

hIn  a  short  time  after  this  marriage,  his  father 
ordered  him  to  quit  Greece,  and  sent  him  with  a 
strong  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  Before  he  undertook 
this  expedition,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Ptolemy ;  but  this  attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and 
they  constantly  insisted  on  the  liberty  of  persevering 
in  the  neutrality  they  had  embraced.  Demetrius 
being  sensible  that  the  intelligence  Ptolemy  main- 
tained in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  design,  advanced 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  descent,  and  marched 
to  Salamina,  the  capital  of  that  island.  Menelaus, 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  shut  himself  up 
there  with  most  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give 
him  battle,  but  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  re- 
enter the  place  after  he  had  lost  a  thousand  of  his 
men,  who  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  three  thou- 
sand more  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

Menelaus  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated 
with  this  success,  would  undertake  the  siege  of  Sala- 

s  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  8.9*.  h  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  783—789.  Plut. 
in  Demetr.  p.  895 — 896*.    Justin.  ],  xv.  c.  2. 

*  "07ru  to  xsefiofy  <m»$,  $v<7tv  yxuyrhv.    It  was  h$wi*099  a  matt 
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mina,  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  on  his 
part,  for  a  vigorous  defence;  and  while  he  was  em- 
ploying all  his  attention  for  that  purpose  he  sent 
couriers  post  to  Ptolemy,  to  carry  him  the  news  of  his 
defeat,  and  the  siege  with  which  he  was  threatened  ; 
they  were  also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the-  suc- 
cours he  demanded,  and,  if  possible,  to  lead  them 
in  person. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exact  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  place,  as  also  of  its  strength, 
and  that  of  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  battering-rams,  and  other 
military  machines  to  reduce  it ;  and  therefore  sent 
to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  with 
an  infinite  quantity  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  assault- 
ing a  city  of  that  importance  ;  and  he  then  built  the 
famous  engine  called  Heiepolis,  of  which  I  shall 
soon  give  an  exact  description. 

When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made, 
Demetrius  carried  on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and 
began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines ;  and  as 
they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  effect 
that  could  be  expected.  The  besiegers,  after  vari- 
ous attacks,  opened  several  large  breaches  in  the 
wall,  by  which  means  the  besieged  were  rendered 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault  much  longer,  un- 
less they  could  resolve  on  some  bold  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  attack,  which  Demetrius  intended  to  make 
the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had  sus- 
pended the  hostilities  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants 
of  Salamina  piled  a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on 
their  walls,  with  an  intermixture  of  other  combus- 
tible materials,  and,  about  midnight,  threw  them 
all  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Heiepolis,  battering 
rams,  and  other  engines,  and  then  kindled  them 
with  long  flaming  poles.  The  fire  immediately 
seized  them  with  so  much  violence,  that  they  were 
all  in  flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The  enemies  ran 
from  all  quarters  to  extinguish  the  fire  ;  but  this  cost 
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theta  a  considerable  time  to  effect,  and  most  Of  the' 
machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged  at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his 
brother's  ill  success  in  the  action  against  Demetrius, 
caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  ex- 
pedition, and  advanced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his 
assistance.  The  battle  for  which  both  parties  prej 
pared,  after  some  ineffectual  overtures  of  accommo- 
dation, created  great  expectations  of  the  event,  not 
only  in  the  generals  who  were  then  upon  the  spot, 
but  in  all  the  absent  princes  and  commanders.  The 
success  appeared  to  be  uncertain;  but  it  was  very 
apparent  that  it  would  eventually  give  one  of  the 
contending  parties  an  intire  superiority  over  the  rest 
Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  sail,  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who  was  then  at 
Salamina,  to  come  up  with  the  sixty  vessels  under 
his  command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear  guard  of 
Demetrius,  and  throw  them  into  disorder,  amidst 
tiie  first  heat  of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had  the 
precaution  to  leave  ten  of  his  ships  to  oppose  those 
sixty  of  Menelaus;  for  this  small  number  was  suf- 
ficient to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which 
was  very  narrow,  and  prevent  Menelaus  from  coming 
out.  When  this  preliminary  to  the  engagement  was 
settled,  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land-forces,  and 
extended  them  along  the  points  of  land  which  pro- 
jected into  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition, 
in  case  any  misfortune  happened,  to  assist  those  who 
would  be  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  swimming; 
after  which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea  with  an  hun- 
dred and  eighty  galleys,  and  charged  the  fleet  of 
Ptolemy  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  he  broke 
the  line  of  battle.  Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  ine- 
vitable, had  immediately  recourse  to  flight  with 
eight  galleys,  which  were  all  that  escaped ;  for  of 
the  other  vessels  which  composed  his  fleet,  some 
were  either  shattered  or  sunk  in  the  battle,  and  all 
the  others,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were  taken 
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With  their  whole  complements.  All  the  remains, 
therefore,  of  Ptolemy  s  train  and  baggage,  with  his 
domestics,  friends,  and  wives,  provisions,  arms, 
money,  and  machines  of  war,  on  board  the  store- 
ships  which  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized  by  Demetrius, 
who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after 
this  battle  at  sea,  but  surrendered  himself  to  Deme- 
trius, with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships  and  land- 
forces;  which  last  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse 
and  twelve  thousand  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  victory  bv  his 
humanity  and  generous  conduct  after  it,  He  caused 
the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a  magnificent  manner, 
and  generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and 
Lentiscus,  one  the  brother,  and  the  other  the  son  of 
Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners:  He 
also  dismissed  them,  with  their  friends  and  domes- 
tics, and  all  their  baggage,  without  any  ransom; 
that  he  might  once  more  return  the  civilities  he  had 
formerly  experienced  from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occa* 
sion,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  #  With  so  much 
more  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  politeness, 
did  enemies  make  war  against  each  other  in  those 
days,  than  we  now-  find  between  friends  in  the  or- 
dinary commerce  of  life.  He  likewise  selected  out  of 
the  spoils  twelve  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour^ 
and  gave  them  to  the  Athenians  $  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  whose  number  amounted  to  seventeen 
thousand  men,  without  including  the  marines  taken 
with  the  fleet,  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his 
troops;  by  which  means  he  greatly  re-inforced  his 
army. 

4ntigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience  for  an  account 
of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which  the  fate  of  him- 
self and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.    When  the 
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courier  brought  him  intelligence,  that  Demetrius 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rose  in 
proportion  ;  and  all  the  people,  at  the  same  instant, 
proclaimed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  An- 
tigonus immediately  transmitted  to  his  son  the  dia- 
dem which  had  glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and 
gave  him  the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
him.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  informed  of 
this  proceeding,  were  also  no  less  industrious  in 
proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought 
to  entertain  the  less  esteem  and  affection  for  their 
prince.  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  soon  followed 
their  example,  the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the  other  in 
Babylon,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  in  their  several  dominions, 
after  they  had  for  so  many  years  usurped  the  su- 
preme authority  there,  without  presuming  to  take 
this  title  upon  them,  till  now,  which  was  about 
eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Cas- 
sander  alone,  though  he  was  treated  as  a  king  by 
the  others,  in  their  discourse  and  letters  to  him, 
continued  to  write  his  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
without  affixing  any  addition  to  his  name, 

Plutarch  observes,  that  this  new  title  not  only 
occasioned  these  princes  to  augment  their  train* 
and  pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  them  to 
assume  airs  of  pomp  and  loftiness,  and  inspired  them 
with  such  haughty  impressions  as  they  had  never 
manifested  till  then;  as  if  this* appellation  had  sud- 
denly exalted  them  into  a  species  of  beings  different 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

K  Seleucus  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  the 
oriental  provinces,  during  the  transactions  we  have 
A{^q  been  describing;  for  after  he  had  killed  Nicanor, 
Aril.  J.  C.  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him,  in  a  battle^ 
305.  he  not  only  established  himself  in  the  possession 
of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia, 
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fiactriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this 
side  the  Indus,  which  had  formerly  been  conquered 
by  Alexander. 

1  Antigonus,  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victory 
his  son  had  obtained  in  Cyprus,  assembled  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men  in  Syria,  with  an  in- 
tention to  invade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himself,  that 
conquest  would  readily  attend  his  arms,  and  that 
he  should  divest  Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  had  taken  Cyprus  from  him.  Whilst 
he  was  conducting  this  great  army  by  land,  Deme- 
trius followed  him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along 
the  shores  to  Gaza,  where  the  father  and  son  con- 
certed the  measures  each  of  them  were  to  pursue. 
The  pilots  advised  them  to  wait  till  the  setting  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only  for 
eight  days,  because  the  sea  was  then  very  tempestu- 
ous ;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  surprise 
Ptolemy,  before  his  preparations  were  completed, 
caused  him  to  disregard  that  salutary  advice.  De-> 
metrius  was  ordered  to  make  a  descent  in  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  whilst  Antigonus  was  to 
endeavour  to  open  a  passage  by  land,  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  ;  but  neither  tne  one  nor  the  other 
succeeded  in  his  expedition.  The  fleet  of  Deme- 
trius sustained  great  damage  by  violent  storms ; 
and  Ptolemy  had  taken  such  effectual  precautions 
to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  An- 
tigonus, on  the  other  hand,  having  employed  all 
his  efforts  to  cross  the  deserts  that  lie  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties 
still  to  surmount,  and  'found  it  imposnbie  to  pass 
the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  such  judici- 
ous orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  ad- 
vantageously were  his  troops  posted  at  all  the  passes 
and  avenues  ;  but  what  was  still  more  distressing  to 
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Antigonus  than  all  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  desert- 
ed from  him  in  great  numbers. 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of 
the  river  where  the  enemies  resorted  for  water,  and 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part,  from  those 
vessels,  that  every  deserter  from  their  troops  should 
receive  fi\>m  him  Uo  mime,  and  every  officer  a 
talent.  So  considerable  a  recompence  soon  allured 
great  numbers  to  receive  it,  especially  the  troops  in 
tiic  pay  of  Antigonus ;  nor  were  they  prevailed  upon 
by  money  alone,  as  their  inclinations  to  serve  Pto- 
lemy were  much  stronger  than  their  motives  to  con- 
tinue under  Antigonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an 
old  man  difficult  to  be  pleased,  imperious,  morose, 
and  severe  ;  whereas  Ptoiemv  rendered  himself  ami- 
able,  by  his  gentle  disposition  and  engaging  behavi- 
our to  all  who  approached  him. 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provisions  began 
to  fail  him,  becoming  sensible  of  his  inability  to  enter 
Egypt,  and  rinding  that  his  army  decreased  every 
day  by  sickness  and  desertion  ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any 
longer  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Syria|  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  after  having  lost 
in  this  unfortunate  expedition,  a  great  number  of  his 
land-forces,  and  abundance  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy,  having  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  godi. 
in  gratitude  for  the  protection  they  had  granted 
him,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and 
Seleucus,  with  the  happy  event  of  that  campaign, 
and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them,  against  the 
common  enemy.  This  was  the  last  attack  he  had 
to  sustain  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  it  greatly 
contributed  to  fix  it  upon  his  head,  in  consequence 
of  the  prudent  measures  be  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the 
astronomer,  therefore  fixes  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  at  this  period,  and  afterwards  points  out 
the  several  years  of  its  duration,  in  his  chronological 
canon.    lie  begins  the  Epocha  on  the  seventh  of 
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November,  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 


Sect. VIII.  Demetrius  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
which  he  raises  a  year  after,  by  concluding  a 
treaty  to  the  honour  of  the  city,  Helepolis, 
a  famous  machine.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
Protogenes,  a  celebrated  painter,  spared  during 
the  siege. 

"Antig  ONUS  was  almost  fourscore  years  of  a. 
age  at  that  time,  and  as  he  had  then  contracted  a  37 
gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but  littie  Ant 
qualified  for  the  activity  of  a  military  life,  he  made  3( 
use  of  his  son's  services,  who,  by  the  experience  he 
had  already  acquired,  and  the  success  which  at- 
tended him,  transacted  the  most  important  affairs 
with  great  ability.    The  father,  for  this  reason,  was 
not  offended  at  his  expensive  luxury  and  intemper- 
ance ;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace,  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all  kinds,  without 
the  least  regard  to  decorum.    In  times  of  war,  in- 
deed, he  acted  a  very  different  part ;  he  was  then  a 
quite  different  man,  vigilant,  active,  laborious,  and 
invincible  by  fatigues.    Whether  he  gave  into  plea- 
sure, or  applied  to  serious  affairs,  he  entirely  de- 
voted himself  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  for  the 
time  he  engaged  in  either  was  incapable  of  modera- 
tion.   He  had  an  inventive  genius;  and  an  inqui- 
sitive, turn  of  mind,  actuated  by  a  love  foi  the 
sciences.    He  never  employed  his  natural  industry 
in  frivolous  and  insignificant  amusements,  like  many 
other  kings,  some  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  playing  on 
instruments,  others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their 
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dexterity  in  the  turners  art,  with  an  hundred  other 
qualities  of  private  men,  hut  not  one  of  a  prince. 
His  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  some- 
thing great  and  truly  royal  in  it ;  his  gallies,  with 
five  benches  of  oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his 
enemies,  who  beheld  him  sailing  along  their  coasts; 
and  his  engines  called  /telepoles,  were  a  surprising 
spectacle  to  those  whom  he  besieged.  They  were 
exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes, 
with  the  conduct  of  which  his  father  ).iad  charged 
him  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held 
the  first  rank,  as  well  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  as 
the  safety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that 
account,  were  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  trad- 
ing ships  from  all  parts.  It  then  formed  a  small, 
but  very  powerful  state,  whose  friendship  was  court- 
ed by  all  princes,  and  which  was  studious,  on  its 
own  part,  to  oblige  them  all,  by  observing  an  exact 
neutrality,  and  carefully  declining  any  declaration 
in  favour  of  one  against  another,  in  the  wars  that 
arose  in  those  times.  As  the  inhabitants  were  limited 
to  a  little  island,  all  their  power  flowed  from  their 
riches,  and  their  riches  from  their  commerce,  which 
it  was  their  main  interest  to  preserve  as  free  as 
possible  with  the  Mediterranean  states,  which  all 
contributed  to  their  prosperity.  The  Rhodians,  by 
persist* ng  in  so  prudent  a  conduct,  had  rendered 
their  city  very  flourishing;  and  as  they  enjoyed  con- 
tinual peace,  they  became  extreqiely  opulent.  Not- 
withstanding the  seeming  neutrality  they  maintain- 
ed, their  inclination,  as  well  as  interest,  secretly 
attached  thern  to  Ptolemy,  because  the  principal 
and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce 
flowed  from  Egypt.  When  Antjgonus,  therefore, 
demanded  succours  of  them  in  his  war  with  Cyprus, 
they  enheated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare 
against  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally;  but 
this  answer,  as  prudent  and  we4l  concerted  as  It 
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really  was,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  An- 
tigonus,  which  he  expressed  in  the  severest  menaces; 
and,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  sent  his  son  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to 
chastise  their  insolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and 
likewise  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm, 
had  sent  to  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Pto- 
lemy in  particular,  to  implore  their  assistance,  and 
caused  it  to  be  represented  to  the  latter,  that  their 
attachment  to  his  interest  had  drawn  upon  them  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  then  exposed. 

The  preparations  on  each  side  were  immense. 
Demetrius  arrived  before  Rhodes  with  a  very  nu- 
merous fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred  ships  of  war  of 
different  dimensions;  and  more  than  a  hundred  and 
seventy  transports,  which  carried  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  without  including  the  cavalry,  and  the 
succours  he  received  from  pirates.  He  had  likewise 
near  a  thousand  small  vessels  laden  with  provisions, 
and  all  other  necessary  accommodations  for  an  army. 
The  expectation  of  the  vast  booty  to  be  acquired 
by  the  capture  of  so  rich  a  city  as  Rhodes,  had 
allured  great  numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Demetrius 
in  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  had  the  most 
fertile  and  inventive  genius  that  ever  was,  for  at- 
tacking places,  and  forming  machines  of  war,  had 
brought  with  him  an  infinite  number  of  the  latter. 
He  was  sensible  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  brave 
people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  ac- 
quired great  experience  in  maritime  affairs  ;  and 
that  the  besieged  had  above  a  hundred  military 
machines  almost  as  formidable  as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed 
in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  most  commodious 
situation  for  assaulting  the  place.  He  likewise  sent 
out  parties  to  lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sides, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  another  body  of  his 
troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolish  the 
Jiouses  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then 
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co  ployed  thorn  as  materials  to  fortify  his  camp  with 

a  tttpife  palisade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence;  All  persons  of  merit,  and  repu- 
tation for  military  affairs,  in  the  countries  in  alliance 
with  the  Ruodians,  threw  themselves  into  the  city, 
as  much  tor  the  honour  of  serving  a  republic,  equally 
celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage  of  its 
citizens,  as  to  manifest  their  own  fortitude  and  abili- 
ties in  the  defence  of  that  place,  against  one  of  the 
greatest  captains,  and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct 
of  sieges,  that  antiquity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such 
persons  as  were  useless  ;  and  the  number  of  those 
who  were  capahle  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to 
six  thousand  citizens,  and  a  thousand  strangers. 
Liberty*  and  the  right  of  demzens,  were  promised  to 
such  slaves  as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
bravery,  and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  masters 
the  full  price  for  each  of  them.  It  was  likewise 
publicly  declared,  that  the  citizens  would  bestow  an 
honourable  interment  on  those  who  should  lose  their 
lives  in  any  engagement,  and  would  also  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  parents,  wiv^es,  and  children, 
and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage  ;  and  that 
when  the  sons  should  be  of  age  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  they  should  be  presented  with  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  so- 
lemnity of  the.  Bacchanalia* 

This  decree  kjndled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all 
ranks  pf  men.  The  rich  came  in  crowds  with  money 
to  defray  the  ex  pence  of  the  siege,  and  the  soldiers' 
pay.  The  workmen  redoubled  their  industry  in 
making  arms  that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  th 
promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  work. 
Some  were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  ba- 
lls.as;  others  formed  different  machines  equally 
necessary  ;  a  third  class  repaired  the  breaches  of  the 
walls ;  while  several  others  supplied  them  with 
stone.     In   a  word,  every  thing  was  in  motion 
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throughout  the  city;  each  striving  with  emulation  to 
distinguish  himself  on  that  occasion ;  so  that  a  zeal  so 
ardent  and  universal  was  never  known  before. 

The  besieged  tirst  sent  out  three  good  sailers 
against  a  small  fleet  of  suttlers  and  merchants,  who 
supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions  :  they  sunk  a 
great  number  of  their  vessels,  burnt  several,  and  car- 
ried into  the  city  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  in  a 
condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The  Rhodians  gain- 
ed a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  this  expedition  ; 
for  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  a  thousand  drachmas 
(about  five-and-twerity  pounds)  should  be  paid  for 
every  person  that  was  a  freeman,  and  half  the  sum 
for  a  slave. 

The  siege  of  Rhodes  has  been  represented  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Demetrius,  and  the  greatest  instance 
of  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  resources  and  inven- 
tions. He  began  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  port,  and  the  towers 
which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused 
two  *  tortoises  to  be  erected  on  two  flat  prahms  or 
barks  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his  approach  to 
the  places  he  intended  to  batter.  One  of  these  was 
stronger  and  more  solid  than  the  other,  in  order  to 
cover  the  men  from  those  enormous  masses  which 
the  besieged  discharged  from  the  towers  and  walls,  by 
means  of  the  catapult  as  planted  upon  them  ;  the 
other  was  of  a  lighter  structure,  and  designed  to 
shelter  the  soldiers  from  flights  of  darts  and  arrows. 
Two  towers  of  four  stories  were  erected  at  the  same 
time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  de- 
fended the  entrance  into  the  port,  and  these  were 
intended  to  be  used  in  battering  the  latter  with  vollies 
of  stones  and  darts.  Each  of  these  towers  were 
placed  upon  two  ships  strongly  bound  together. 

Demetrius,  beside  these  tortoises  and  towers, 
caused  a  kind  of  floating  barricade  to  be  erected 

*  These  were  pent-Jiouses  of  wood,  constructed  so  as  to 
shelter  the  soldiers. 
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on  a  long  beam  of  timber,  four  feet  thick,  through 
which  stakes,  armed  at  the  end  with  large  points  of 
iron,  were  driven.  These  stakes  were  disposed 
horizontally,  with  their  spikes  projecting  forward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  port  from 
shattering  the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest 
vessels,  on  the  side  of  which  he  erected  a  rampart  of 
planks  with  little  windows,  easy  to  be  opened.  He 
there  placed  the  best  Cretan  archers  and  slingers  in 
all  his  army,  and  furnished  them  with  an  infinite 
number  of  bows,  small  balistas,  or  cross-bows,  slings 
and  catapultas,  with  other  engines  for  shooting  ;  in 
order  to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city  employed  in 
raising  and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians  seeing  the  besiegers  turn  all  their 
efforts  against  that  quarter,  were  no  less  industri- 
ous to  defend  it ;  in  order  to  accomplish  that  de- 
sign, they  raised  two  machines  upon  an  adjoining 
eminence,  and  formed  three  others,  which  they 
placed  on  large  ships  of  burthen,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  haven.  A  body  of  archers  and  slingers 
was  likewise  posted  on  each  of  these  situations,  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows 
of  all  kinds.  The  same  orders  were  also  given,  w  ith 
respect  to  the  ships  of  burthen  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all 
his  armament,  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  ports,  such 
a  violent  tempest  arose,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that  clay ; 
but  the  sea  growing  calm  about  night,  he  took  the 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  and  advanced,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  grand  port, 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  wall, 
where  he  posted  four  hundred  sokliers,  who  fortified 
themselves  immediately  with  strong  palisades. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  bat- 
teries to  advance  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
the  shouts  of  his  whole  army  ;  and  they  at  first  pro-. 
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duced  all  the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.  A  great 
number  of  the  besieged  were  slain  in  this  attack, 
and  several  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  which 
covered  the  port;  but  they  were  not  very  advantage- 
ous to  the  besiegers,  who  were  always  repulsed  by 
the  Rhodians;  and  the  loss  being  almost  equal  on 
both  sides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
port  with  his  ships  and  machines,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  learned  to  their  cost,  what 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  caused  several  fire-ships  to  sail  out  of  the  port, 
during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn  the  tortoises 
and  wooden  towers  which  the  enemy  had  erected ; 
but  as  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  incapable  of 
forcing  the  floating  barricado,  which  sheltered  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  into  the  port.  The 
Rhodians  lost  some  of  their  fire-ships  in  this  expe- 
dition, but  the  mariners  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. 

The  next  day,  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack 
to  be  made  against  the  port,  and  the  walls  of  the 
place,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
of  his  whole  army,  thinking  by  those  means  to 
spread  terror  among  the  besieged:  but  they  were  so 
far  from  being  intimidated,  that  they  sustained  the 
attack  with  incredible  vigour,  and  discovered  the 
same  intrepidity  for  the  space  of  eight  days  that  it 
continued;  and  actions  of  astonishing  bravery  were 
performed  on  both  sides  during  that  long  period. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence 
which  his  troops  had  seized,  gave  orders  for  erecting 
upon  it  a  battery  of  several  engines,  which  dis- 
charged great  stones  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
in  weight,  against  the  walls  and  towers,  the  latter 
of  which  tottered  with  the  repeated  shocks,  and 
several  breaches  were  soon  made  in  the  walls.  The 
besiegers  advanced  with  great  fury  to  seize  the  mole 
which  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port;  but 
as  this,  post  was  qf  the  last  importance  to  the 
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Rhodians,  they  spared  no  pains  to  repulse  the  be- 
siegers, who  had  already  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress. This  they  at  last  effected,  by  a  shower  of 
stones  and  arrows,  which  they  discharged  upon  their 
enemies  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in 
confusion,  after  losing  a  great  number  of  their 
men. 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  was  not  diminished 
by  this  repulse,  and  they  rather  appeared  more  ani- 
mated than  ever  against  the  Rhodians.  They  began 
the  scalade  by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time,  and 
employed  the  besieged  so  effectually,  that  they  scarce 
knew  whither  to  run  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  on 
all  sides,  and  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity.  Great  numbers  were  thrown 
from  the  ladders  to  the  earth,  and  miserably  bruised; 
several,  even  of  the  principal  officers,  got  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  where  they  were  covered  with 
wounds,  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy;  so 
that  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  all  his  valour, 
thought  it  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair 
his  engines,  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  so  many  attacks,  as  well  as  the  vessels  that  car- 
ried them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  im- 
mediate care  was  taken  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  beaks 
also  of  the  ships,  with  the  other  spoils  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple, 
and  the  workmen  were  indefatigable  in  repairing  the 
breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  seven  days  in  refit- 
ting his  ships,  and  repairing  his  engines,  set  sail 
again,  with  a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the  former,  and 
steered,  with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  port,  which 
he  was  most  anxious  to  gain,  as  he  conceived  it  im-  j 
practicable  to  reduce  the  place  till  he  had  first  made 
himself  master  of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caused 
a  vast  quantity  of  lighted  tore  lies,  flaming  straw, 
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and  arrows  to  be  discharged,  in  order  to  set  fire  to 
the  vessels  that  were  riding  there,  while  his  engines 
battered  the  mole  without  intermission.  The  be- 
sieged, who  expected  attacks  of  this  nature,  exerted 
themselves  with  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that 
they  soon  extinguished  the  flames,  which  had  seized 
the  vessels  in  the  port. 

At  the  same  time  they  caused  three  of  their  largest 
ships  to  sail  out  of  the  port,  under  the  command  of 
Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest  officers,  with  orders 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  use  all  possible  means  to 
reach  the  vessels  that  carried  the  tortoises  and  wooden 
towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  such  a  manner  with 
the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  sink  them,  or 
render  them  entirely  useless.  These  orders  were 
executed  with  a  surprizing  expedition  and  address; 
and  the  three  gallies,  after  they  had  shattered  and 
broken  through  the  floating  barricado  already  men- 
tioned, drove  their  beaks  with  so  much  violence 
into  the  sides  of  the  enemy's  barks,  on  which  the 
machines  were  erected,  that  the  water  was  imme- 
diately seen  to  flow  into  them  through  several  open- 
ings. Two  of  them  were  already  sunk,  but  the 
third  was  towed  along  by  the  gallies,  and  joined  the 
main  fleet ;  and  dangerous  as  it  was  to  attack  them 
in  that  situation,  the  lihodians,  through  a  blind  and 
precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 
But  as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them 
to  come  off  with  success,  Exacestes,  with  the  officer 
who  commanded  under  him,  and  some  others,  after 
having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  imaginable,  were 
taken  with  the  galley  in  which  they  were ;  the 
other  two  regained  the  port,  after  sustaining  many 
dangers,  and  most  of  the  men  also  arrived  there 
by  swimming. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  last  attack  had  proved  to 
Demetrius,  he  was  determined  to  undertake  another, 
and  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  design,  he  order- 
ed a  machine  of  a  new  invention  to  be  built, 
of  thrice  the  height  and  breadth  of  those  he  had 
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lately  lost.  When  this  was  completed,  he  caused 
it  to  be  placed  near  the  port  which  he  was  resolved 
to  force;  but  at  the  instant  they  were  preparing  to 
work  it,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk 
it  to  the  bottom,  with  the  vessels  on  which  it  had 
been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all 
favourable  conjunctures,  employed  the  time,  afforded 
them  by  the  continuance  of  the  tempest,  in  regain- 
ing the  eminence  near  the  port,  which  the  enemy 
had  carried  in  the  hi  st  assault,  and  where  they  after- 
wards fortified  themselves.  The  Rhodians  attacked 
it,  and  were  repulsed  several  times;  but  the  forces 
of  Demetrius,  who  defended  it,  perceiving  fresh 
troops  continually  pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  any  relief,  were 
obliged,  at  last,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

This  scries  of  fortunate  events  was  succeeded  by 
the  arrival  of  five  hundred  men  from  Cnossus,  a 
city  of  Crete,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
also  of  five  hundred  more  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from 
Kgvnt,  most  of  them  being  Rhodians,  who  had  listed 
themselves  among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  being  extremely  mortified  to  see  all 
his  batteries  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  rendered  in- 
effectual, resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  order 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  or  reduce  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  capitulating.  He,  therefore,  prepared 
materials  of  every  kind,  and  formed  them  into  a 
machine  called  fielepolis,  which  was  larger  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  invented  before.  The  basis 
on  which  it  stood  was  square,  and  each  of  its  sides 
had  an  extent  of  seventy  five  feet  The  machine  it- 
self was  an  assemblage  of  large  square  beams,  ri- 
vet ted  together  with  iron,  and  the  whole  mass  rested 
upon  eight  wheels  that  were  made  proportionable  to 
the  superstructure.  The  fellies  of  these  wheels  were 
three  feet  thick,  and  strengthened  with  large  iron 
plates. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  movements  of 
the  helepolis,  care  had  been  taken  to  place  casters* 
under  it,  whose  volubility  rendered  the  machine 
moveable  any  way. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of 
wood  was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  mutually  inclining  to 
each  other.  The  machine  was  composed  of  nine 
stories,  whose  dimensions  gradually  lessened  in  the 
ascent.  The  first  story  was  supported  by  forty- threo 
beams,  and  the  last  by  no  more  than  nine. 

Three  sides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with 
iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  fires  that 
were  launched  from  the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  story  were  little  windows, 
whose  form  and  dimensions  corresponded  with  the 
nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  be  shot  from  the 
machine.  Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain 
made  with  leather,  stuffed  with  wool :  this  was  let 
down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  it  was  to  break  the  force  of  whatever  should 
bC  discharged  by  the  enemy  against  it. 

Each  story  had  two  large  stair-cases,  one  for  the 
ascent  of  the  men,  and  the  other  for  their  descent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forward  by  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  of  the  strongest  and  most  vigo- 
rous  men  in  the  whole  army,  but  the  art  with  which 
it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  also  gave  directions  for  building  a 
great  number  of  other  machines,  of  different  mag- 
nitudes; and  for  various  uses;  he  also  employed  his 
seamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over  which  the 

*  Mons.  Rollin  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  was  obliged  t£ 
retain  the  Greek  term  ( Antistrepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French 
word  to  render  it  by;  but  as  the  English  language  is  not  so 
defective  in  that  particular,  the  translator  has  expressed  the 
Greek  by  the  word  paster,  which,  as  well  as  the  original  word, 
signifies  a  wheel  placed  under  a  piece  of  work,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  convertible  on  all  sides,  like  those  httl* 
wheels  affixed  under  the  feet  of  beds,  by  which  they  move  w  ith 
3ase  to  any  part  of  a  room. 
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machines  were  to  move,  which  was  an  hundred 
fathoms  in  length.  The  number  of  artisans  and 
others,  employed  on  these  works,  amounted  to  near 
thirty  thousand  men,  by  which  means  they  were 
finished  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  these 
formidable  preparations,  but  employed  their  time 
in  railing  a  counter- wall,  on  the  tract  of  ground 
where  Demetrius  intended  to  batter  the  walls  of  the 
t-ity  with  the  helepolis;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
tliis  work,  they  demolished  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  theatre,  as  also  several  neighbouring  houses, 
and  even  some  temples,  having  solemnly  promised 
the  gods  to  build  more  magnificent  structures  for  the 
celebration  of  their  worship  after  the  siege  should 
be  raised. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the 
sea,  they  sent  out  nine  of  their  best  ships  of  war, 
divided  into  three  squadrons,  the  command  of 
which  they  gave  to  three  of  their  bravest  sea-officers, 
who  returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  some  galleys, 
and  several  smaller  vessels,  which  they  had  taken, 
as  also  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  They  had  like- 
wise seized  a  galley  richly  laden,  in  which  were  large 
quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a 
variety  of  rich  robes,  intended  by  Phila  as  a  present 
to  her  husband  Demetrius,  and  accompanied  with 
letters  which  she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The 
Rhodians  sent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to 
Ptolemy,  which  exceedingly  exasperated  Demetrius. 
In  this  proceeding,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  imi- 
tate the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  having, 
once  seized  some  of  the  couriers  of  Philip,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets 
but  those  of  Olympias  which  they  sent  to  Philip 
sealed  as  they  were.  There  are  some  rules  of 
decency  and  honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably 
observed,  even  with  enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in 
taking  the  prizes  already  mentioned,  a  great  com- 
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niotion  happened  at  Rhodes,  respecting  the  statues  of 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erected 
in  honour  to  them,  and  till  then  were  held  in  the 
utmost  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  solicitous,  in  a  public  assembly,  for  an  order 
to  destroy  the  statues  of  those  princes  who  then 
harassed  them  with  such  a  cruel  war;  but  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  more  discreet  and  moderate  on  this 
occasion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not  suffer  that 
proposal  to  be  executed.  So  wise  and  equitable  a 
conduct,  exclusively  of  all  events,  did  the  llhodians 
no  small  honour  ;  but  in  case  their  city  should  be 
taken,  it  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  conqueror 
with  impressions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius  having  tried  several  mines  without  suc- 
cess, from  their  being  all  discovered,  and  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct  and  activity  of 
the  besieged,  gave  orders,  and  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  a  general  assault:  in  order  to  which 
the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  situation  from  whence 
the  city  might  be  battered  with  the  best  effect. 
Each  story  of  this  formidable  engine  was  furnished 
with  catapuitas  and  balistas  proportioned  in  their 
size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place.  It  was  likewise 
supported  and  fortified  on  two  of  its  sides,  by  four 
small  machines  called  tortoises,  each  of  which  had 
a  covered  gallery,  to  secure  those  who  should  either 
enter  the  helepolis,  or  issue  out  of  it,  to  execute 
different  orders.  On  each  side  was  a  battering-rani 
of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  timber 
thirty  fathoms  in  length,  armed  with  iron  terminat- 
ing in  a  point,  and  as  strong  as  the  beak  of  a  galley. 
These  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were 
made  to  batter  the  walls  during  the  attack  vvith  in- 
credible force  by  near  a  thousand  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered 
"the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  general  assault  to  be 
given  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land.    In  the 
heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already 

vol.  v*  i  I 
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shaken  by  the  battering-rams,  ambassadors  arrived 
from  the  Cnidians,  and  earnestly  solicited  Deme- 
trius to  suspend  the  assault,  giving  him  hopes,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  should  prevail  upon  the 
besieged  to  submit  to  an  honourable  capitulation. 
A  suspension  of  arms  was  accordingly  granted;  but 
the  Rhodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on  the  condi- 
tions proposed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  so  much  fury,  and  all  the  machines  co-operated 
so  effectually,  that  a  large  tower  built  with  square 
stones,  and  the  wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered 
down.  The  besieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach, 
and  repulsed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjuncture  the  vessels  which  Ptolemy 
had  freighted  with  three  hundred  thousand  mea- 
sures of  corn,  and  different  kinds  of  pulse  for  the 
Rhodians,  arrived  very  seasonably  in  the  port,  not* 
withstanding  ail  the  efforts  of  the  enemies'  ships 
which  cruised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  intercept 
them.  A  few  days  after  this  relief,  two  other  small 
fleets  sailed  into  the  port;  one  was  sent  by  Cas- 
sander,  with  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  bar- 
ley; the  other  came  from  Lysimachus  with  four 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  much 
barley.  This  seasonable  and  abundant  supply, 
which  was  received  when  the  city  began  to  be  in 
want  of  provisions,  inspired  the  besieged  with  new 
courage,  and  they  resolved  not  to  surrender  till  the 
last  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they 
attempted  to  fire  the  enemies1  machines,  and  with 
this  view,  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to  march  out 
of  the  city,  that  following  midnight,  with  torches, 
&nd  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  These  troops  ad- 
vanced to  the  batteries,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and 
at  the  same  time  innumerable  arrows  were  shot  from 
the  wall,  to  support  the  detachment  against  those 
who  should  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  besiegers  lost  great  numbers  lof  their  men  on 
this  occasion,  because  they  were  incapable,  amidst! 
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the  obscurity  of  the  night,  either  to  see,  or  avoid 
the  vollies  of  arrows  discharged  upon  them.  Several 
plates  of  iron  happening  to  fall  from  the  helepolis, 
during  the  conflagration,  the  Rhodians  advanced 
with  impetuosity,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire:  but  as 
the  troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it 
with  water  as  fast  as  the  flames  were  kindled,  they 
could  not  effect  their  design.  However,-  Demetrius 
was  apprehensive  that  all  his  machines  would  be 
consumed:  to  prevent  which,  he  caused  them  to 
e  removed  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Demetrius,  being  curious  to  know  what  number 
of  machines  the  besieged  had  employed  in  casting 
arrows,  caused  all  those,  which  had  been  shot  from 
the  place  in  the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered 
up;  and  when  these  were  counted,  and  a  proper 
computation  made,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
must  have  more  than  eight  hundred  engines  of 
different  dimensions,  for  discharging  fires,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince  was 
struck  with  consternation  at  this  number,  as  he  did 
not  imagine  the  city  could  have  made  such  formida- 
ble preparations.  He  caused  his  dead  to  be  in- 
terred, gave  directions  for  curing  those  who  were 
wounded,  and  was  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  re- 
pairing the  machines  which  had  been  dismounted 
and  rendered  useless. 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation 
they  enjoyed  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  were 
industrious  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  new- 
assault,  for  which  their  enemies  were  then  preparing. 
To  this  purpose  they  began  with  opening  a  large 
and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  enemy  into  the  city ;  after  which  they 
raised  a  substantial  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
along  the  ditch;  and  which  would  cost  the  enemies 
a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  every  other  emergency,  they  detached  a  squadron 
of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  their  port  which  took 
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a  great  number  of  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brought  them 
into  the  port.  These  were  soon  followed  by  a 
numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels  freighted  with 
eorn  and  other  necessaries,  sent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  commanded  by  Antigo- 
nus  of  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused 
them  all  to  advance  near  the  city,  when  a  second 
embassy  arrived  at  the  camp,  from  the  Athenians, 
and  some  other  states  of  Greece,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  the  former,  but  with  as  little  success.  The 
king,  whose  imagination  was  fruitful  of  expedients 
for  succeeding  in  his  projects,  detached  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  with  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at 
midnight,  and  force  the  entrenchments  behind  it. 
They  were  then  to  possess  themselves  of  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  could 
but  once  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  so  important  and 
dangerous  an  expedition,  and  amuse  the  enemy 
with  false  attacks,  he  at  the  same  time  caused  the 
sign&J  to  be  sounded  by  all  the  trumpets,  and  the 
city  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  all  parts,  the  fifteen  hundred  men  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  intrenchments 
which  covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  seizing 
all  the  advantageous  posts  about  the  theatre.  This 
feint  had*  all  the  success  the  prince  expected  from 
it.  The  troops  having  shouted  from  all.  quarters, 
as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general  assault,  the 
detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  entered  the 
breach,  and  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  upon  those 
who  defended  the  ditch,  and  the  crescent  which 
covered  it,  that  after  they  had  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  enemies,  and  put  the  rest  into  confusion, 
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they  seized  the  posts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  maintained  themselves. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the 
chiefs  who  commanded  there  dispatched  orders  to 
their  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  quit  their  posts, 
nor  make  the  least  movement  whatever.  After 
which  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who 
were  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them 
poured  upon  the  detachment  which  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  theatre  :  but  the  obscurity  of  the  night 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
posts  they  had  seized,  and  the  day  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  an  universal  cry  of  the  besiegers  was 
heard  from  all  quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  animate  those  who  had  entered  the  place,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  their 
ground,  where  they  might  soon  expect  succours. 
This  terrible  cry  drew  floods  of  tears  and  dismal 
groans  from  the  populace,  women,  and  children, 
who  continued  in  the  city,  and  then  concluded 
themselves  inevitably  lost.  The  battle,  however, 
continued  with  great  vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
Macedonians  defended  their  posts  with  an  intrepi- 
dity that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  last  the 
Rhodians  prevailing  by  their  numbers,  and  per- 
petual supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the  detachment, 
after  having  seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius  slain  on  the 
spot,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  superior  force,  and 
-abandon  a  post  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  main- 
tain. Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on  the  spot,  and 
the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  wras  rather  augmented 
than  abated  by  this  check,  and  he  was  making  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  a  new  assault,  when  he 
received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  by  which 
he  was  directed  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  He  then 
wanted  some  plausible  pretext  for  discontinuing  the 
siege,  and  chance  supplied  him  with  it.    At  that 
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very  instant  deputies  from  /Etolia  arrived  at  his 
camp,  to  solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the 
Rhodians,  to  which  they  found  him  not  so  averse 
as  before. 

1  If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true, 
and  indeed  Vitruvius  seems  to  confirm  it,  with  a 
small  variation  of  circumstances,  it  might  possibly 
be  another  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to 
dispose  Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was 
preparing  to  advance  his  helepolis  against  the  city, 
when  a  Rhodian  engineer  contrived  an  expedient  to 
render  it  entirely  useless  ;  he  opened  a  mine  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way 
over  which  the  tower  was  to  pass  the  ensuing  day 
in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  besiegers  not 
suspecting  any  stratagem  of  that  nature,  moved  on 
the  tower  to  the  place  undermined  ;  which  being 
incapable  of  supporting  so  enormous  a  load,  sunk  in 
under  the  machine,  which  buried  itself  so  deep  in 
the  earth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out 
again.  This  was  one  inconvenience  to  which  these 
formidable  engines  were  obnoxious ;  and  the  two 
authors  whom  I  have  cited  declare,  that  this  acci- 
dent determined  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
it  is,  at  least,  very  probable  that  it  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  taking  that  resolution. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  were  as  desirous  of 
an  accommodation  as  himself,  provided  it  could  be 
effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  pro- 
mising  them  fresh  succours,  much  more  consider- 
able than  the  former,  had  earnestly  exhorted  them 
not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  occasion,  if  it  should 
offer  itself.  Besides  which,  they  were  sensible  of 
the  extreme  necessity  they  were  under  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  siege,  which  could  not  but 
prove  fatal  to  them  at  last.  This  consideration  in- 
duced them  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  proposals 
made  Uiem,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  soon  after 
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upon  the  following  terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes, 
and  all  its  citizens,  should  retain  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberty,  without  being 
subjected  to  any  power  whatsoever.  The  alliance 
they  had  always  had  with  Ant.gonus,  was  to  be  con- 
firmed and  renewed,  with  an  obligation  to  take  up 
arms  for  him  in  all  future  wars,  provided  it  was  not 
against  Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also  to  deliver  an 
hundred  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius,  for 
the  effectual  performance  of  the  articles  stipulated 
between  them.  When  these  hostages  were  given,  the 
army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having 
besieged  it  a  year. 

m  Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the 
Rhodians,  was  desirous,  before  his  departure,  to 
give  them  a  proof  of  that  disposition  ;  and  accord* 
ingly  presented  them  with  all  the  machines  of  war 
he  had  employed  in  that  siege.  These  they  after- 
wards sold  for  three  hundred  talents  (about  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns)  which  they  employed, 
with  an  additional  sum  of  their  own,  in  making  the 
famous  Colossus,  which  was  reputed  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  statue  of  the 
sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships  in  full  sail 
passed  between  its  legs  ;  the  height  of  it  was  seventy 
cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few  men 
could  clasp  its  thumb  with  their  arms.  It  was  the 
work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  and  employed  him  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its 
erection  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ;  of 
which  we  shali  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to 
Ptolemy  for  the  assistance  he  had  given  them  in  so 
dangerous  a  conjuncture,  consecrated  a  grove  tp 
that  prince,  after  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  to  give  the  action  an  air  of  solem- 
nity ;  and,  to  honour  him  the  more,  erected  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  within  it.    They  built  a  sumptuous 
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portico,  and  continued  it  along  each  side  of  the 
square  which  encompassed  it,  and  contained  a  space 
of  lour  hundred  fathoms.  This  portico  was  called 
the  Ptolemason ;  and,  out  of  flattery,  as  customary  in 
those  days  as  impious  in  itself,  divine  honours  were 
rendered  to  him  in  that  place  :  and  in  order  to 
perpetuate  their  deliverer  in  this  war  by  another 
method,  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Soter, 
w  hich  signifies  a  saviour,  and  is  used  by  the  histo- 
rians to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Ptolemies, 
who  were  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  series  of  events  that 
occurred  at  this  siege,  and,  therefore,  reserved  for 
this  place  one  that  greatly  redounds  to  the  honour 
of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
the  esteem  he  entertained  for  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  merit  in  them;  a  circumstance 
not  a  little  conducive  to  the  glory  of  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  cele- 
brated painter,  named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native 
of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  which  was  then  subject 
to  the  llhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted 
was  in  the  suburbs,  without  the  city,  when  Deme- 
trius first  besieged  it ;  but  neither  the  presence  of 
the  enemies  who  then  surrounded  him,  nor  the 
noise  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung  in  his  ears, 
could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  discon- 
tinue his  work.  The  king  was  surprized  at  his 
conduct ;  and  as  he  one  day  asked  him  his  reasons 
for  such  a  proceeding,  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  be- 
cause I  am  sensible  you  have  declared  war  against 
the  llhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences.''  Nor 
was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion,  for  Demetrius 
actually  showed  himself  their  protector,  lie  plant- 
ed a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the  artist  might  en- 
joy tranquillity,  or,  at  least,  be  secure  from  danger 
amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages  of  war.  lie  frequent- 
ly went  to  see  him  work,  and  could  never  sufficiently 
admire  the  application  of  that  master  to  his  art,  am! 
his  surprizing  exceWencv  in  it 
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The  master-piece  of  this  painter  was  the  Ialysus, 
an  historical  picture  of  a  person  of  that  name,  whom 
the  Rhodians  acknowledged  as  their  founder,  though 
only  a  fabulous  hero.*  Protogencs  had  employed 
seven  years  in  finishing  this  piece  ;  and  when  Apelles 
first  saw  it,  he  was  transported  with  so  much  admi- 
ration, that  his  speech  failed  him  for  some  time  ; 
and  when  he  at  last  began  to  recover  from  his  asto- 
nishment, he  cried  out,  "  Prodigious  work  indeed! 
Admirable  performance  1  It  has  not,  however,  the 
graces  I  give  my  works,  and  which  have  raised  their 
reputation  to  the  skies."  If  we  may  credit  Pliny, 
Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  applied  him- 
self to  this  work,  condemned  himself  to  a  very  rigid 
and  abstemious  life,f  that  the  delicacy  of  his  taste 
and  imagination  might  not  be  affected  by  his  diet. 
This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  to  the 
time  of  Pliny  ;  but  it  was  at  last  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  same  Pliny  pretends  that  Rhodes  was  saved 
by  this  picture,  because,  as  it  hung  in  the  only 
quarter  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Demetrius  to 
take  the  city,  he  rather  chose  to  abandon  his  con- 
quest,']: than  expose  so  precious  a  monument  of  art 
to  the  danger  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames. 
This,  indeed,  would  have  been  carrying  his  taste 
and  value  for  painting  into  a  surprizing  extreme; 
but  we  have  already  seen  the  true  reasons  which 
obliged  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  picture  was  a  dog,§  that 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Oehimus,  whose  parents  were  the  Sun 
and  Rhoda,  from  whom  the  city  and  island  derived  their  name. 

f  He  supported  himself  on  boiled  lupines,  a  kind  of  pulse 
which  satisfied  his  hunger  and  'thirst  at  the  same  time. 

|  Parcentem  picture  fugit  occatio  victoria, 
f.  §  Est  in  ed  canis  mird  /'actus,  ut  qacm  paritcr  casus  Sf  ars 
pinxerint.  Non  judicabat  se  exprimere  in  eo  spumam  anhelantis 
posse,  cum  in  reliqud  omni  parte  ( quod  dijjicillimum  crat )  sibi  ipsi 
satisfecisset.  Displicebat  autem  ars  ipsa,  nec  minui  po/crat,  # 
videbatur  ni?nia,  ac  longius  a  veritatc  discedsre,  spumaque  ilia 
pingi  non  ex  ore  nasci,  anxio  animi  cruciatu,  cum  in  picturavcrum 
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was  admired  by  all  good  judges,  and  had  cost  the 
painter  great  application,  without  his  being  able  to 
express  his  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  lie 
was  sufficiently  pleased  with  all  the  rest  of  the  work. 
He  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  panting,  and 
with  his  mouth  foaming  as  after  a  long  chase  ;  and 
employed  all  the  skill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on 
that  occasion,  without  being  able  to  content  him- 
self. Art,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  visible  than  it 
ought  to  have  been  ;  a  mere  resemblance  would  not 
suffice,  and  almost  nothing  but  reality  itself  would 
satisfy  him.  He  was  desirous  that  the  foam  should 
not  seem  painted,  but  actually  flowing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently  retouched  it,  and 
suffered  a  degree  of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
press those  simple  traces  of  nature,  of  which  he  had 
formed  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were 
however  ineffectual,  till  at  last,  in  a  violent  emotion 
of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted  at  the  picture  the 
very  sponge  with  which  he  used  to  wipe  out  his 
colours,  and  chance  accomplished  that  which  art  had 
not  been  able  to  effect. 

This  painter  is  censured  for  being  too  difficult  to 
be  pleased,  and  for  retouching  his  pictures  too  fre- 
quently. It  is  certain  that,  though  Apelles*  almost 
regarded  him  as  his  master,  and  allowed  him  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  condemned  in  him 
the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and 
finish  his  works  ;  a  defect  highly  pernicious  in  elo- 
quence as  well  as  painting.     "  We  ought,"  says 

esse,  non  verisimilc,  relict.  Absterserat  stepius  mutaveratque 
peniefflum,  nulla  modo  sibi  approbans.  Postremb  iratus  arti  quod 
intelligcretur,  spongiam  earn  impegit  invito  loco  tabula,  $f  ilia 
rtposuit  ablates  culores,  qualifer  cura  optabat :  fecitque  in  picturd 
foriuna  naturam.    Plin.  1.  ibid.  xxxv.  cap.  10. 

*  Et  aliam  gloriam  nsurpavit  Apelles,  cum  Protogenis  opus 
immensi  laboris  ac  cura  supra  modum  anxiee  miraretur.  .Dixit 
enim  omnia  sibi  cum  illo  paria  esse,  aut  illi  meliora,  sed  uno  se 
prastarc,  quod  manum  Hie  de  tabula  nescirct  t oiler e  :  menwrabiti 
{pr<zcepto}  noaerc  sapc  nimiam  diligentiam.    Pun.  ioicU 
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Cicero,*  "  to  know  how  far  we  should  go:  and 
Apelles  justly  censured  some  painters  for  not  know* 
ing  when  to  have  done." 


Sect.  IX.  The  expedition  of  Stleucus  into  India. 
Demetrius  compels  Cassander  to  raise  the  sieg  e  of 
Athens.  The  excessive  honours  paid  him  in  that 
city.  A  league  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cas- 
sander, and  Lysimachus,  against  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius.  The  battle  oflpsus,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  wherein  Antigonus  is  slain,  and  Demetrius 
put  to flight. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander's Successors,  the  more  easily  may  we  discover 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  constantly  actuated 
hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be 
influenced.    They  at  first  concealed  their  real  dis- 
positions, by  nominating  children,  or  persons  of 
weak  capacities,  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to 
disguise  their  own  ambitious  views.    But  as  soon 
as  all  the  family  of  Alexander  was  destroyed,  they 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  discovered  themselves  in 
their  proper  colours,  and  such  as,  in  reality,  they 
had  always  been.    They  were  all  equally  solicitous 
to  support  themselves  in  their  several  governments ; 
to  become  entirely  independent ;  to  assume  an  ab- 
solute sovereignty;  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  their 
provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expence  of  those 
other  governors,  who  were  weaker  or  less  successful 
than  themselves.    For  this  purpose  they  employed 
the  force  of  their  arms,  and  entered  into  alliances, 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate  when  they 
could  derive  more  advantages  from  others ;  and  they 

*  In  omnibus  rebus  videndum  est  quatenvs  1  In  quo  Apelles 
pktores  quoqne  cos  peccary  dicebat,  qui  non  sentirent  quid  essct 
natis,    Or^t.  n.  73. 
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renewed  them  with  the  same  facility  from  the  same 
motives.  They  considered  the  vast  conquests  of 
Alexander  as  an  inheritance  destitute  of  a  master, 
and  which  prudence  obliged  them  to  secure  for 
themselves,  in  as  large  portions  as  possible,  without 
any  apprehensions  of  being  reproached  as  usurpers, 
for  the  acquisition  of  countries  gained  by  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Macedonians,  but  not  die  property  of  any 
particular  person.  This  was  the  great  motive  of  all 
the  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged. 
-A.  M.  Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of 
3>oi.  all  the  countries  between  ihe  Euphrates  and  the 
^03  C  Indus,  an^  WM  desirous  of  acquiring  those  that  lay 
beyond  the  latter  of  those  rivers.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to.  improve  the  favourable  conjuncture  of  his 
union  in  point  of  interest  with  Ptolemy,  Cassandcr, 
and  Lysimachus,  and  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of 
Autigonus  were  divided,  and  Demetrius  was  employ- 
ed in  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  in  awing  the  repub- 
lics of  Greece ;  and  while  Antigonus  himself  was 
only  intent  upon  becoming  master  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt 
itself:  Seleucus  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  take  advantage  of  this  diversion,  which  weak- 
ened the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear  ;  for  carrying 
his  arms  against  the  people  of  India,  who  were  in* 
eluded  in  his  lot  by  the  general  partition,  and  whom 
he  hoped  it  would  be  very  practicable  for  him  to 
subdue  by  a  sudden  irruption,  altogether  unexpected 
by  king  Sandrocotta.  This  person  was  an  Indian  of 
very  mean  extraction,  who,  under  the  specious  pre- 
text of  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
foreigners,  had  raised  an  army,  and  augmented  it  so 
well  by  degrees,  that  he  found  means  to  drive  the 
Macedonians  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  India  which 
Alexander  had  conquered,  and  to  establish  himself 
in  them,  while  the  successors  of  that  monarch  were 
engaged  in  mutual  wars  with  each  other.  Seleucus 
passed  the  Indus  in  order  to  regain  those  provinces; 
jbut  when  he  found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered 
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himself  absolute  master  of  all  India,  and  had  like- 
wise an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it 
prudent  to  attack  so  potent  a  prince;  but  entered 
i  <to  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  agreed  to  re- 
nounce all  his  pretensions  to  that  country,  provided 
Sandrocotta  would  furnish  him  with  five  hundred 
elephants;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  concluded. 
This  was  the  final  result  of  Alexander's  Indian  con- 
quests i  This  the  fruit  of  so  much  blood  shed  to 
gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince  !  Seleucus 
shortly  after  led  his  troops  into  the  west  against  An- 
ti^onus,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.  The  absolute  ne- 
cessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  this  war,  was 
one  of  his  strongest  inducements  for  concluding  so 
sudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince. 

n  The  Athenians  at  the  same  time  called  in  De- 
metrius to  assist  them  against  Cassander,  who  was 
besieging  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with 
three  hundred  and  thirty  gallics,  and  a  great  body  of 
foot;  and  not  only  drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica, 
but  pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he 
defeated  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Heraclea, 
which  surrendered  voluntarily.  He  also  admitted 
into  his  service  six  thousand  Macedonians,  who 
came  over  to  his  side. 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  though  they  had  already  lavished  upon 
him  all  the  honours  they  were  able  to  invent,  had 
recourse  to  new  flatteries  that  outdid  the  former. 
They  lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  Parthenon ;  but  even  this  place, 
which  had  so  much  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
peop  e,  and  was  the  mansion  of  a  virgin  goddess, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  infamous 
debaucheries.  His  courtesans  were  there  treated 
with  more  honour  than  the  goddess  herself,  and 


*  Diod.  1.  xx.  p,  825—328.    Plut.  hi  Demetr.  p.  899. 
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were  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  0  He  even 
curbed  altars  to  be  erected  to  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  he  called  abject  wretches  for  their 
mean  compliance,  and  creatures  born  only  for 
slavery  ;  so  much  was  even  this  prince  shocked  at 
such  despicable  adulation,  as  Tacitus  observed  with 
respect  to  Tiberius.* 

Democles,  surnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very 
tender  age,  threw  himself,  in  order  to  elude  the  vio- 
lence of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water 
prepared  for  a  bath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing 
rather  to  die  than  violate  his  modesty.  The  Athe- 
nians, to  appease  the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who 
was  extremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  pub- 
lished with  relation  to  him,  issued  a  new  one,  im- 
porting, "  That  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the 
people  of  Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrius  might 
think  fit  to  command,  should  be  considered  as 
sacred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just  with  regard  to 
men."  Is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  flattery  and 
servitude  could  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  of 
baseness,  extravagance,  and  irreligion  ! 

Demetrius,  after  these  proceedings,  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  took  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  render- 
ed himself  powerful  in  that  country,  the  cities  of 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  several  others  where  he  had 
garrisons.  And  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos, 
at  the  grand  festival  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was 
desirous  of  celebrating  it,  by  proposing  prizes,  and 
presiding  in  person  among  the  Greeks.  In  order  to 
solemnise  it  more  effectually,  he  espoused,  on  that 
day,  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 

p  The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the 
Isthmus,  and  curiosity  having  drawn  a  vast  number 

e  Athen.  1.  vis  p.  253.  P  Plot,  in  Demetr.  p.  900. 

*  Memoria  proditur,  Tibcrium,  qaoties  curid  cgredcrctur, 
Gratis  verbis  in  Jtunc  modum  cloqui  solitum:  O  homines  ad 
fie rv it utcm  uaratos  !  Scilicet  etiam  ilium,  qui  Itbcrtatcrn  publicum 
nolle  t,  ta?n  project*  servientitim  patient?*  t&dcbat.  Tacit. 
1.  iii.  0  6*5. 
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of  people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed 
general  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander 
had  been  before  him;  to  whom  he  thought  himself 
abundantly  superior,  so  much  was  he  intoxicated 
with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  flattery  lavished 
upon  him. 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnesus 
for  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
that  he  intended,  upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to 
be  initiated  in  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the 
same  time.  This  had  never  been  permitted  before; 
for  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals;  it 
being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in 
the  month  of  March*,  and  the  greater  in  that  of 
October.  In  order  therefore  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, and  satisfy  so  religious  a  prince,  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  then  present  month  of  May  should 
be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that 
of  October  ;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention, 
was  duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the  customs 
and  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that 
which  most  afflicted  and  mortified  the  inhabitants, 
was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius,  for  immediately 
furnishing  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents; 
and  when  this  money  had  been  collected  without  the 
least  delay  or  abatement,  the  prince  the  moment  he 
saw  it  amasssd  together,  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
Lamia,  and  the  other  courtesans  in  her  company, 
for  washes  and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more 
offended  at  the  indignity  than  the  loss,  and  resented 
the  application  of  that  sum  to  a  greater  degree  than, 
their  contribution  of  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expence  had  not  been 
sufficient,  being  desirous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a 
least,  extorted  money  from  several  of  the  richest 
Athenians  by  her  own  private  authority.    The  en- 

*  There  are  various  opinions  with  relation  to  the.  months 
jb  which  these  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
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tertainmcnt  cost  immense  sums,  and  gave  birth  to 
a  very  ingenious  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who 
said,  that  Lamia  was  a  true  helepolis ;  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  that  the  helepolis  was  a  machine  in- 
vented by  Demetrius  for  attacking  and  taking  towns. 
A.  M.  q  Cacsander  rinding  himself  vigorously  pressed  by 
3702.^  Demetrius,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace 
without  submitting  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  An- 
tigonus,  agreed  with  Lysimachus  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to  represent  to  them 
the  situation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  con- 
duct of  Antigonus  made  it  evident  that  he  had  no 
less  in  view  than  to  dispossess  all  the  other  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  him- 
self; and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a  strict  alliance 
with  each  other  to  humble  this  exorbitant  power. 
They  were  likewise  oiiended,  and  Lysimachus  in 
particular,  at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which 
Demetrius  permitted  people  to  treat  the  other  kings 
in  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appropriating  the 
regal  title  to  himself  and  his  father;  whereas  Pto- 
lemy, according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than 
the  captain  of  a  ship,  Seleucus  a  commander  of  ele- 
phants, and  Lysimachus  a  treasurer.  A  confederacy 
was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  after  which 
they  hastened  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations  for 
this  new  war. 

The  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the 
Hellespont;  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  having 
judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  continue 
in  Europe,  to  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that 
the  latter  should  invade  the  provinces  of  Antigonus, 
in  Asia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out 
of  their  two  kingdoms,  without  leaving  them  too 
destitute  of  forces.  Lysimachus  executed  his  part 
conformably  to  the  agreement;  passed  the  Helle- 
spont with  a  fine  army,  and,  either  by  treaty  or 


*  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  SSO— $36.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  899-  Jus- 
tin. 1.  xv.  c.  4. 
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fbfce,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  most 
of  the  territories  between  the  Propontis  and  the  river 
Meander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had 
lately  built  in  Upper  Syria,  and  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  the  solemn  games  he  had  there 
established.  This  news,  with  that  of  several  other 
revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at  the  same  time,  caused 
him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  He  accord- 
ingly dismissed  the  assembly  upon  the  spot,  and 
made  preparations  for  advancing  against  the  enemy. 
When  all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  over  mount  Taurus,  and 
entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the  public 
treasury  of  Quinda,  a  city  of  that  province,  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops 
to  the  number  he  thought  necessary.  After  which 
he  advanced  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  took 
several  places  in  his  march.  Lysimachus  thought 
proper  to  be  upon  the  defensive,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  succours  upon  their  march  to  join  him  from 
Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
year,  therefore,  elapsed  without  any  action,  and  each 
party  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

Seleucus,   at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,   a.  In- 
formed his  army  at  Babylon,   and  marched  into  3703. 
Cappadoeia,  to  act  against  Antigonus.    This  latter  Ant- J-c* 
sent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  301# 
with  great  expedition,  marched  to  Ephesus,  and 
retook  that  city,  with  several  others  that  had  de- 
clared for  Lysimachus  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the 
absence  of  Antigonus,  and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,' 
Judsea,  and  Ccelosyria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrisons. 
He,  indeed,  termed  the  siege  of  Sidon;  but  whilst 
his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he 
received  intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  was  advancing  to 
relieve  the  place.    Upon  this  false  report  he  made  & 
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truce  for  five  months  with  the  Sidonians,  raised  the 
siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  on  the  very  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate 
of  Alexanders  successors  is  to  be  decided. 

y  The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  and  the  troops  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  arrived  at  Phrygia  almost  at  the  same 
time,  but  did  not  long  confront  each  other  without 
coming  to  blows.  Antigonus  had  above  sixty  thou- 
sand foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  ele- 
phants. The  enemies'  forces  consisted  of  sixty-four 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
four  hundred  elephants,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at 
the  head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much 
bravery,  that  he  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  put 
them  to  flight;  but  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  thirst  of 
glory,  against  which  generals  can  never  be  too  much 
on  their  guard,  and  which  has  been  fatal  to  many, 
prompted  Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too 
much  ardour,  and  without  any  consideration  for  the 
rest  of  the  army;  by  which  means  he  lost  the  victory 
he  might  easily  have  secured,  had  he  improved  his 
first  advantage  aright ;  for  when  he  returned  from 
the  pursuit,  he  found  it  impracticable  for  him  to  re- 
join his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having  filled 
up  all  the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw 
the  infantry  of  Antigonus  separated  from  their  ca- 
valry, he  only  made  several  feint  attacks  upon  them, 
sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  another,  in 
order  to  intimidate  and  afford  them  sufficient  time  to 
quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his 
own;  and  this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which 
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they  resolved.  The  greatest  part  of  the  infantry  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  vo- 
luntarily to  Seleucus,  and  the  other  were  all  put  to 
flight.  At  the  same  instant  a  large  body  of  the 
army  of  Seleucus  drew  off  by  his  order,  and  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  their 
efforts  for  some  time,  but  being  at  last  overwhelmed 
with  darts,  and  having  received  many  wounds,  he 
fell  dead  on  the  earth,  having  defended  himself  va- 
liantly to  his  last  gasp.  Demetrius  seeing  his  father 
dead,  rallied  all  the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  to- 
gether, and  retired  to  Ephesus  with  five  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse;  which  were  all  that 
remained  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  whom1 
his  father  and  himself  commanded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement.  s  The  great  Pyrrhus,  as  young 
as  he  then  was,  was  inseparable  from  Demetrius, 
overthrew  all  that  opposed  him,  and  gave  an  essay, 
in  this  first  action,  of  what  might  be  expected  one 
day  from  his  valour  and  bravery. 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh,  p.  384, 
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